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Syſtem of Vegetation. Explaining the Mo- 
tion of the Sap, and Generation. of Plants. 'Of Soils, and the 
of Foreſt-Trees. With 2 new lavention, whereby 

more Deſigns of Garden-Plats may be made in an Hour, than 


| ofraldag an” propagating all Sorts of Flowers, and of the Adorn- | 


Agite 0 Adoleſcentes, 8 an antequam Canicies vobis obrepat Stirpes 
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To the Moſt High; Puiſſint, a Moſt 
Noble B RIN CE 


HE NRJ. 


Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Kent, Gat | 
of Harrold, Viſcount Goodrich, Baron 
Lucas of Crudeell, &c. Lord-Steward 
of his Majeſty's Houſhold, Conſtable 
of Windſor Caſtle, and Lord Warden 
of JVindſor Foreſt, * Lord-Lieutenant, 
and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County 
of Bedford, one of. the Lords of his 
Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy-Coun- 
cil, and Knight of the Moſt Noble Or- 


der of the Garter. / 
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V \ | } JE — nack of what- 
ever may advance the 
Good of your Country, 
gave me the firſt Thought of in- 


ſeribing theſe Papers to your Great 
A 2 Name; 
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Wane ; and it is with Phage 
that J mention your Grace's Per- 
miſſion to make Uſe of that Pa- 


tronage which my Ambition firſt 


led me to. I am too well acquain- 
ted with your great Attainments 
in, all kinds of Learning, to offer 


any conjectural Projects, or vain 
Hypotheſes, to ſo penetrating a 
Judgment; theſe Sheets are the 
Reſult of many Years Experience, 


the only Foundation which ſuch 
accurate . Philoſophers as your 
Grace will allow for the Improve- 
ment of Natural Knowledge. It 


is a oreat Happineſs when Men of 


your exalted Quality and large 
Fortunes honour the Sciences, not 


only with your Protection, but by 


being Maſters of them become their 


Ornaments. Thus, my Lord, you 
are to our Studies in a way of Art, 


them 


| what the Sun is to the Subject of 


Te Dedication. 


them in a natural way, which tho? 
placed at infinite Diſtance from the 
Plants of the Earth, yet by its 
Influence gives them Warmth, 
Action, Life and Beauty. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 
Inſtead. of enumerating the ſe- 
veral Virtues of your illuſtrious 
Houſe, and your own, which the 
Publick know already ; I beg leave 
to Congratulate my Country, up- 
on: the noble Spirit your Grace 
has always fhewn in doing it the 
moſt important Services. The 
Men of Buſineſs, and the Men of 
Letters, the State and the Society 
of Learning, are equally your 
Debtors. For my own Part, tho' 
the Meaneſt among the latter, 
ſhall endeavour from your Influence 
to proſecute the Subject I have here 
A 3 begun 
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begun' with new Vigour, humbly 
hoping to approve my Self what 
I muſt defire to be thought, 


Tour GRACE's 
Moft Obliged, and moſt | 


. Obedient Humble Servant, 


RICHARD BRADLEY. 
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PREFACE 


S there is no Subject of more 
General Uſe and Advantage 
than the Cultivation of Lang, 
and the Improvement of the 

| Vegetable World, ſo there ts 
none which has been treated of more 

largely, and fell under ſuch Variety of 

Pens of all kinds. The Publick, which is 

generally ſo Good-natur d on this Occaſi- 
on as to accept and encourage any Thin 
that looks towards, the bettering their 

Fortunes, has never been ſo much baulk'd 
in their Expeftations as in Books of Ari- 
culture. The Reaſons of which are, 

that ſome of theſe Writers have beſtowed 
their Pains in * trom Antiquity 
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ford, Hd. e zu Soils, and thought they hau 
Perm great Matters by heaping to- 


gerber. a load of Obſervations from Varro 
un Pliny, without carefully conſidering 
berein their Experiments differ from 
"Genus of our -Soils and Climates: 
Others have em ploy their Time in co- 
pying from our;old Enghih Syſtems, and 
theſe have generally tranſcribd one ano- 
ther without the leaff Acknowledgement 
5 heir ¶ hefts, or | addthg ine ſingle 
 "[ulprovement® 70, the Kuuakeg⸗ their 
Fore-fathers: And indeed, how ſbould it 
Happen otherwiſe, when the Unadeggakers 
- of . this Subjett have either He kde 
tous or illiterate Gardeners angPlanters ; 
Hanne, that if they knew any thin, New, or 
Curious, had not the Spirit to-rommunt- 
cate their Notions ; and ſome that jog- 
ged on in the old beaten Track, without 
- 470 . Ambition to excel their Predecęſſors. 
Te. have mow. and then, it is true, a 
Gentleman ffudlious and capable of obli- 
ging the IWorld, free from the narrow 
Pies of Selj-Intereſt, and employing his 
the Culture of his own private Eſtate or 
Garden; an Fvelyn, a Nourſe, and 4 
Laurence, have given us ſomething e- 
qually New and Fuſt, built upon Expe- 


riment, 
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riment, upon the beneficial Subject of 
Plantation. But hat are theſe when 
compared to that uſeleſs Number of un- 
improving Authors, re! 


- Apparent rari nantes in gurgite Vaſto. 


Fur my oon Part, I muſt confeſs that 
T have been a long time waiting for a 
Compleat Syſtem of: Agriculture, and 
have read many a fair promiſing Title, 
but have found nothing within but a 
' barren - Bulk of old Repetitions. This 
Has excited me, who from a Natural 
Bent of Genius, even from my Childhood, 
have had a Paſſion for Gardening and 
Planting, to reduce all my Notions and 
Obſervations into a regular Form, and 
endeavour to. ſupply this general, and ſo 
much lamented Defect of other Writers. 
T ſhall think, without Vanity, that I may 
do my Country no inconſiderable Service, 
if I can excite the Nobility and Gentry 
of the Kingdom to early Plantations upon 
their Eftates, which I ſhall prove will 
not only redound to their own private 
Profit, but the Advantage of the Nation 
in general. The Diſuſe of this Method 
was complain d of by Mr, Evelyn, who © 
ſays very juſtly, There is no Part in Huſ- 
1. WW ET bandry 
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bandry which Men commonly 


been Deaf to Demonſtratiom at the firſt 


to be reaped by an early Hlantation, ei- 


that he bas loſt many a fair Thouſand 
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fail 
in, negle&, and have cauſe to repent of, 
than that they did not begin Planting be- 
times. And indeed ſuch Perſons who have 


Poſſeſſion of their Eftates, and are after- 
wards convinced of the vaſt Advantages 


ther from the Experience of | their Neigh- 
bours or themſelves, muſt have a very 
pungent retroſpett upon this Occaſion. E- 
very Man is 3 Willing to enjoy the 
Profits of the Works (as one may call 
them) of his own Hands; and he there- 
fore who begins at Fifty to be ſenſible 


by Bis j Dn of improving his Eſtate 
between Twenty and his preſent Age, is 
to bimſelf indeed a Loſer, but a Warning 
to others to avoid that Folly. 

Jo begin then as methodically as T can, 
and take in all that relates to this Sub- 
jeft, I ſhall fairly tell my Reader what 
be is to expect in the following Sheets, 
and J hope he will pardon me if I mix 
a little Natural Philoſophy, ſuch as is 
plain, eaſy, and grounded upon my own 
Experience, with theſe Obſervations on 
Gardening and Planting. 


1 hall 
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T7 ſhall then advance (what I think) 
a new Syſtem of Vegetation, and enden 
our to prove that the Sap of Plants and 
Trees carculate much after the ſame man- 
ner as the Fluids do in Animal Bodies, 
which may be one Argument to ſhew the 
beautiful Simplicity of Nature in all her 
Works. „ xt be | 
The Generation of Plants will next be 
conſider d, and the manner : how their 
Seeds are impregnated, a Diſcovery which 
I made ſome Tears ſince; this will be of 
great Uſe to all Planters, by directing them 
in the proper Choice of their Seeds. | 
The Difference of Soils will make a- 
not her conſiderable Article, what are 
Natural to each Tree, and how all kinds 
of Soils may be mended, alter d, or im- 
prov'd by over Mixtures with each 
other; a Part of Husbandry that has 
yo been but ſlightly touch'd upon, 
yet the Whole depends chiefly upon 


. 955 . 

The Method of Dreſſing of Woods, and 
making Plantations of Timber - Trees, 
naturally follows ; wherein T ſhall propoſe 
4 new, eaſy, and practical May of raiſing 
Woods with very little Expence, which 
I hope will take of thoſe Fears which 
the Generallitięre taught to conceive of 
A the 
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The PREFACE 
the preſent great Charge , New Plan- 
tations. Nenner A | | | 
And for the further Encouragement of 


all Gentlemen who propoſe an Advantage 


from their Woods, I ſhall add an Eſti- 
mate of the Profits that will arrive from 


an Acre of Land planted with Timber 


and Underwood in Nine Tears, Seven- 


teen Tears, and Twenty five Tears after 
Planting, which I fhall -prove will a- 
mount to above 250 l. heſide the Timber 
growtng. 


rendring that Part Ornamental. In the 
firſt Place my Reader will find the De- 
ſcription, and Uſe of my Invention for 
the more ſpeedy Drawing or Deſigning 


of Garden-Plats ; and I am of Opinion, 


T ſhall then enter the Flower-Garden, 
and preſcribe the propereſt Methods for 


that when he once underſtands the right 


Ule of it, I ſhall have Thanks for that 
Diſcovery. © 


I have there given the beſt Method of 


Propagating and Introducing all the Or- 
naments wg a Carden, as Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs, Perennial and Annual 
Flowers, and Bulbous - rooted Plants, 
with their different Heights, Beau- 


ties, and Times of Flowering. By 


theſe Means a Gar may have 
Jl * always 
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always ſomething entertaining in it, 
' while a ſucceſſive Scene of Delight is kept 
up by a due Regard to the peculiar Sea- 
12 kf each Flower. | 

here is one Particular which relates 
to this Subject, that could be no where ſo 
Well introduc d as here, i. e. the General 
Irregularity and Inconfiſtency of dead 
Ornaments in Gardens. T ſhall only hint 
at a few. Iron-Works are often placed 
where there are no Proſpeits. We ſee 
many large Statues in TY Gardens, 
and a few ſmall ones in large Gardens. 
T he mi Jp acing of Ornaments in Gardens 
is another Fault, which is ſometimes (0 
: abſurd as to equal the miſmanag'd Pi- 
dure in Horace. 


Delphinum Silvis appingit, Fluctibus 
Aprum. 


Thus we view a Neptune in a Dry 
Walk; and a Vulcan in the middle of a 
Fountain. 

Theſe are ſo ſhock ineto common 
Senſe, that Tthink it ſufficient only to take 


a Cur "ry Notice of them to malte them 
avoided. 


In the next Place I am led to pre- 
ſcribe ſuch Rules as are neceſſary for the 
| Propa- 
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The PREFACE. 
Propagating and Managing of Fruit- 
Trees, as well againſt Walls as in Stan- 
dards, and from thence proceed to lay 


down neceſſary Inftruttions for the order- 


ing the Kitchen-Garden, and conclude, 
with diretting the Culture of Orange- 
Trees, and tender Exotic Plants. To 
which T ſhall add, the Gentleman and 
Gardener's Kalendar, herein I - haze 
given, in a particular manner, ſome ne- 


cefſary Inſtructions for the building of 


Green-Houſes. | 
Some very curious Gardeners, out of 


Defire (as I ſuppoſe) of improving them- 


ſelves in the Knowledge of Nature's 


Works, have objected Hane one Thing 
in particular mention'd in my New Im- 
provements, Part I. Page 6. which re- 
lates to the Budding the Strip'd Jeſſamine 
upon the Common Sort, and by that 
Means makins the whole Plant, or 
many Parts it, become ſtrip d, from 
the umwholeſome Tincture communicated 


to the Plant from the ſtrip d Bud: This 


they affirm is not ſo as it is related ei- 
ther by Mr. Laurence or my ſelf; but I 
conceive their Objection rather proceeds 


from the Deſire they have to be convinced 


& the Certainty of the Thing, than from 


any Illi nature; therefore, that I may 
not 
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ot be wanting to them to give full Su- 
gata of * Truth of what is al- 
ledg d, relating thereto, by the worthy 
Gentlemen above-mention'd, as well as 
what I have alſo affirm'd concerning it, I 
refer them to the Garden of the ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Fairchild at Hoxton, where 
they may be Eye-witneſes of Plants now 
growing, of the Common White Jeſſa- 
mine, which are variegated by the ſame 
Means, and after the ſame Manner as is 
related in the Clergyman's Recreation, 
and my Book of Gardening. 

Having now laid my Scheme before the 
Publick, I ſhall conclude this Preface 
with taking Notice of the Indiſcretion 
which too many are guilty , when they 
walk in fine Gardens, in gathering of 
Flowers and Fruits unskilfully, which 
proves oftentimes Prejudicial either in 
the Loſs of the Seed of a good kind Flower, 
the Loſs of an Experiment perhaps, or a 
Damage to the Tree the Fruit is torn 
from; and I the rather mention this 
Publickly, becauſe many Gentlemen who 
have fine Gardens, have often complain'd 
of this Breach of good Manners in their 
Neighbours, without being capable of 
reareſmg the Grievance they lay under. 
Im ſure no Body can reaſonably take this 


amiſs 
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amiſs from me, ſince every one muſt needs 
be ſenſible, this Inadvertency has many 
times deftroyd a valuable Plant, and 
given N to a good Friend. This, 
1 think, is a neceſſary Concluſion, ſeeing 
that all our Expence and Pains in ma- 
king Gardens may be render d fruitleſs, 
if ſuch Indiſcretions are continu'd. | 
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4 Parallel betiwecs Plants end Animals ;' 
"with an Attempt ro prove the Circula- 
tion id the Sap In Vegetables. 
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_— Egetation, in 10er Degree 
l wall treat of it, is equally de- 
pending on the Order of Na- 
ture. Whether 1 ſpeak of Trees, 
— Shrubs, or Herbacious Planta, 
their Principles are equally the 


ſame; That i is to ſay, they all alike draw their. 
Parr I. B Nou- 


2 New Improvements f _. 
Nonriſhment by way of their Roots; whic 
Nopriſhment is convey'd through proper 
Veſſels into the Stem, the | Branches, Leaves, 
Flowexs and Fruit. 3 * | 0 

No that I may more eafily explain by 
what Means every Plant receives and diſtri- 
butes its Nouriſhment to the ſeveral Parts of a 
it, give me leave to draw a; Parallel between 1 
Plants and Animals, that thereby the Nature 5 
of Plants may be the better underſtood.” 

The many curious Obſervations which have 
been made concerning the Structure of Ani- ; 
mal Bodies, and what Malpigius, Dr. Grew, 3 
and my ſelf, have remark'd in the Structure of 
Vegetables, may aſcertain to us, that Life, 
whether it be Vegetable or Animal, muſt be 
maintain'd by a due Circulation and Diſtri- 
bution of Juices in the Bodies they are to ſup- - 
port; we have. all alike diſcover'd (with the 
help of Microſtopes) the ſeveral Veſſels, and 
other Parts which compoſe a Plant ; but I can- 
not agree in Opinion with the Authors I have 
mention'd concerning the Courſe of the Juices 
thro' the Ducts and Channels which we have % 
diſcover'd. It would be needleſs for me in 3 
this Place to relate their ſeveral Opinions, 
which would ſwell this Treatiſe to too great 
a Bulk; their Works may be peruſed by the 
Curious, I ſhall proceed to explain, that the 
Sap circulates in the Veſſels of Plants, much 
after the ſame manner as the Blood doth in 
the Bodies of Animals. 

And that this new Syſtem may be the bet- 
ter 'nnderſtood, I think it proper in this Place 
to give a ſhort Deſcription of the Veſſels in 
Plants, and their Situation. Firft then = 

| oot 
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Planting and Gardening... 

Root of a Plant is of a ſpongy Nature, ready 
to admit into it ſich .homid Particles as ate 
fitted (in the Earth by a cetain Temperature 
of Air) to be received into its Pores ; and 
we may obſetve that the various Qualities of 
different Plam depend cbiefly on the different 
Size of the Pores in their Roots, by which they 
receive thelt Teveral Nourimments. 

Secondly, We muſt ' vaderſtand that the 
Wood of every Plant is compoſed of Capillary 
Tubes ruhaing parallel with each other, from 
the Root (upright) through the Trunk. bels 
Cavities are generally ſo ſmall, that they are 
hardly to be diſcern'd by the natural Eye, un- 
leſs in a Piece of Charcoal, Cane, or Oaken 
Board; © theſe. Veſſels renew and augment 
themſelyes every Year, as we may obſerye by 
cutting a Tree Horizontally, which, will diſco- 
ver to us the Latitudinal Shootings, and the 
Annual Additions of theſe Pipes, and for which 
Reaſon the Trunks of Trees increaſe in their 
Circumference, Theſe Tubes, for Diſtinction 
fake, I call Arterial Veſſels: For it is through 
theſe the Sap riſes from the Root in fine Vapour; 
for their Cavities are ſo ſmall, that it would 
be impoſſible they ſhould admit any thing, 
whoſe Parts were ſo large as thole of a 
„„ | 
' Thirdly,” The Paſſages, or Pipes, by which 
the Sap returns downward, are much more 
open than the former, and are capable of re- 
ceiving a Liquor into them: Theſe are placed 
immediately on the Outſide of the Arterial 
Veſſels, between the Mood and inner Bark, and 
lead down directly to the Covering of the Root. 


They per form the Office of Veins, and contain 
B 2 The 
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the liquid Sap which is found in Plants in the 
Spring and Summer Months. 
© Fourthly, The Bark of a Tree is of a ſpungv 
Texture, and by many little Strings which paſs 
between the Arterial Pipes, . correſponds with 
the Pith. Theſe Pipes are ſo interwoven with 


one another, that they form a Spunge- like 


Body, which together, imbibes the Air, and 
thereby nouriſn the Veſſels of the Plant, and 
keeps the whole Body in Health; aud that 
this is the Ule of this ſpungy Body, is certain, 
becauſe when we keep a Plant in a cloſe Place, 
or exclude the Air from it, it ſoon languiſhes, 
and turns pale, and makes ſmall Shouts, which 
are certain Signs of Sickneſs. + 4 
_ Fifthly, The Pith is compoſed of little tran- 
ſparentGlobes chain'd together in like Manner 
with thoſe Bubbles which compoſe the Froth of 
any Liquor. . ib Sd cc 
In fine, a Plant is like an Alimbeck, which 
diſtils the Juices of the Earth; as for Ex- 
Tote... | OTIS DOTS 
The Root having ſuck'd in the Salts of the 
Earth, and thereby fill'd itſelf with proper 
Juices for the Nouriſhment of the Tree ; theſe 
Juices then are ſet in Motion by the Heat, 
that is, they are made to evaporate into Steam, 
as the Matter in a Still will do when it be- 
gins to warm; now fo ſoon as this Steam. or 
Vapour tiſes from the Root, its own natural 
Quality carries it upwards to meet the Air; 
it enters then the Mouths of the ſeveral Ar- 
terial Veſſels of the Tree, and paſſeth up them 
to the Top, with a Force anſwerable to the 
Heat that put it in Motion, by this Means 
it opens (by little and little, as it can force 

e 18 
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its Way) the minute Veſſels which are roll'd 


up in the Bugs, 8nd explain, them by degrees 
into Leaves.:, Thus when we give a, forcing 
Heat to the Root of a Plant, it grows, quicker 
than when it has only a moderate Heat. - ; 
But as every Vapour of this kind, when it 
feels the Cold will condenſe and thicken, into a 
Water, ſo when the Fapour, which I mention to 
riſe thro? the Arterial Veſſels arrives at the ex- 
tream Parts of them, (i. £) the Bud, of a 
Tree, it there meets with Cold enough to con- 
denſe it into a Liquor, as the Yapour In a Still 
is:known'to do. © Nn 
In this Form it returns to the Root down the 
Veſſels which do the Office of Yeins, lying be- 
tween the Wood and inner Bark; leaving, as it 
paſſeth by, ſuch Parts of its Juice as the Tex- 
ture of the Bark will receive, and requires for 
its Support. MK + 2 
It may be wonder'd at that I have not ta- 

ken more Notice of the Pith, which has been 

always accaunted the Principal Part of a Tree; 

to which 1 ſhall only anſwer at this Time, that 

many Harbacious Plants have not any Pith, and 

that I have ſeen the Trunks of large Trees de- 

ſtitute of it, and they have yet continued to 

grow, and to bear Fru, ſo that the Order of 
Vegetation may be explain d without it; and 

inJeed was I here to take Notice of the 

ſeveral Partciulars in Plants, I might ſwell 4 
this Treatiſe into a large Volume; but 1 

am clearly of the ſame Opinion with bim that 

ſaid, wiye Bic wiye ν,ð,f; and therefore 

ſhall confine, my ſelf in this Work to ſuch Re- 

lations only, as I hope may be uſeful. 


. 
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But to proceed: The following Experiment 
of the moſt Ingenious Mr. Lawrence, which he 
has mention'd in his Clerpyman's Recreation, re- 
Tating to the Feſſamine,, may convince us of the 
Certainty of the Sap's Circulation in Plants. 
J ſhall give it in his own Words, ** Suppofe 
* plain Jefſamine Tree ſpreading it felt into 
«© two or three Branches from one common 
„Stem near the Root. Into any one of theſe 
ag Fee in Auguſt, inoculate a Bad taken 
« from a yellow ſtrip'd Feſſamine, where it is 
4 to abide all Winter, and in the Summer, w hen 
e the Tree begins to make its Shoots, you will 
< find here and there ſome Leaves ting'd with 
* Yellow, even on the other Branches nat in- 
e oculated, till by Degrees, in ſucceeding 
« Years, the whole Tree, even the very Wood 


& of all the tender Branches, will be moſt 


* 


* beautifully ſtrip'd and dy'd with Yellow and 
« Green intermix'd ; he adds, that tho* the 
cc inoculated Bud ſhould not ſhoot out, or that 
« jt ſhould live but two or three Months, 
et and after that happen to dye, or be 
« wounded by Accident, yet even in that lit- 
e tle Time it will have communicated its 
Virtue to the whole Sap, 'and the Tree will 
c become entirely ſtrip'd.” And this Expe- 
riment my ſelf, and ſeveral others, have made 
ſeveral Years ago; it gave me the firſt Hint 
of the Sap's Motion, and put me upon further 
Enquiry ; but for a more immediate Satisfacti- 
on in this Point, of the Sap's Circulation, we 
may have recourſe to any one of the Tirhymels, 
or milky Plants, and upon cutting their Leaves 


we ſhall plainly diſcover the Vellels through 
. i | winch 
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which the Milk flows to 
Tat] The M | 
O long as the Sun's Warmth can keep it in a 
muvid State, but is condenſed or thickned by a 
Conſiſtency of Gum, and dei 


following Spring, or ſome artificial H 
fies it into its ſormer liquid State. 
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| maintain the Life and 
Growth of the Plant. 

otlon of the Sap continues in a Plant 


Winter's Cold, and is thereby changed into the 
thus ſtagnated, 
cannot move any more till the Warmthof the 

eat rari- 
It then renews its former Vigbur, and puſhes 


forth Branches; Leaves, Gr. But we muſt not 


| appoſe it is only the melted Sap that does that 
- Office of Germination, the Root Has nor been idle 


while the Branches have food ſtill, it has not 


loſt the Moiſture of the preceding Autumn to 


impregnate and furniſh it ſelf with proper Salts 


or Nouriture ; from whence the Tree is to be 


maintain'd.” Here is a Supply laid in to furniſh 
Food for the Summer, as fome induſtrions An- 
mals will do ts nouriſhthemſelyes in the Winter. 
In the next Place, it may not be amiſs to 
confute a common Opinion, That the Sap re- 
turns to the Root in Winter ; for if it did fo, how 
comes it that Trees which are cnt down in Vo- 
vember and Deceniber will put forth Branches 
and Leaves the following Spring, altho' they 
have no Revt or Earth to feed them? This 
plainly ſhews, that the Sap is condenſed or 
thicken'd in' the' Tree, during its Circulative 
Courſe, by extream Cold, and remains in that 
mmy State, till the Warmth of the Spring 
28 | have already faid) liquifies it, and by the 


{ Fapour which muſt then ariſe from it, rhe 


Buds are puſh'd forth, ſo long as there ĩs Mat- 
ter ſufficient to furniſh them. | 
Þ B 4 


And 


- 


8 . New Improzements of | 
And now ſince. it appears from what has 
been ſaid, that Plants have a Circulation of 
Sap, and proper , Means whereby to ſupply 
themſelves with Food, let us conſider whether 
Plants in their ſeyeral Kinds do not require 
different ſorts of Food one from the other, like 
various Sorts of Animals which differ in their 
* CES» 8 | | 8 
Firſt then, Land Animals may be liken'd in 
general to thoſe Plants which are call'd Ter- 
rene, for that they live only upon the Earth, 
ſuch as Oaks, Beech, Elms, Cc. ae 
Amphibious Animals, ſuch as the Otter, 
Beaver, Tortoiſe, Froggs, Cc. which live as 
well on the Land as in the Waters, may be 
compared to the Willow, Alder, Minths, and 
ſuch others. 7 1 | 
The Fiſh. Kind, or Aquatick Race, whether 
of the Rivers or the Sea, are analogous to the 
Mater Plants, ſuch as Water- Lillies, Water 
Plantains, &c. which only live in Rivers or 
Freſh Water, or the Fuci, Coral, Coraline, &c. 
which are Sea or Salt Water Plants; and not 
any one of thoſe will live out of its proper 
Element. From whence we may conclude, how 
improper it would be to plant a Water Lilly 
in a dry ſandy Deſart, or an Oat at the bot- 
tom of the Sea, which would be juſt as un- 
reaſonable, as if we ſhould propoſe to feed 
a Dog with Hay, or a Horſe with Fiſh; how- 
ever, this Rule of Nature has been fo little 
obſery'd, even by ſome of our greateſt Plan- 
ters, that we can hardly boaſt of good Succeſs 
in _ out of five Plantations that has been 
a e. 1 A # . a P X * a 
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But 


But I ſhall beg Leave to remark yet fur- 
ther, That as the ſeveral Land Animals have 
their reſpectiyxe Dyets, ſo have the Terrene 
Plants likewiſe their ſexeral Sozls, from whence 
they draw their Nouriſhment ; as ſome A 
nimals feed on Fleſh, others on Fiſh,.. Roots, 
Leaves, Grain, or Fruits, ſo do we nd that 
ſome Plants love Clay, others a Loam, Sand 
or Gravel, &c. Nor is this all we ought to 
obſerve, we: muſt conſider! likewiſe how Be- 


- neficial to every Plam is à right Expoſure, 


whether in a Vale, the Sides or Tops of Hills, 
expoſed to the South or North Winds, whe- 
ther Inland, or near the Air of the Sea; 
ſor it is a proper Air that keeps a Plant in 
Health, and fits it to receive its Nouriſh- 
ment, and a certain Degree of Warmth, pe- 
culiar to each kind of Plant, is likewiſe worth 
our Enquiry; for it is a Warmth Natural to 
each Plant that puts its Fuices in their pro- 
per Motion; but this may be more fully ex- 
plain'd in another Place. In the mean while 
I ſhall proceed to examine, in the next Chap- 
ter, by what Means Plants are capable of Ge- 

nerating, and to explain the Uſes of that 
ren nee 
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N the foregoing Chapter 1 have given my 
Reader ſuch Hints as may ſerve to explain 
| — of the Circulation of Fnices in Vege- 
ue have endeavour'd to ſhew that Plants 
are ſomewhat: analogous ta Animals; 1 ſhall 
- now proceed to offer another Diſcovery, as 
— 28 the former, and depending on it, which 
I conceive will be of extraordinary Uſe to 
uch as raiſe Plantations from Nutte, Maſt, or 
any other kind of Seed or Grain. And altho' 
In this Treatiſe I have propoſed to give ſome 
Directions tending only to the Improvement 
aof Forreſt and Timber Trees, yet | hope to be 
excus d, if in the Explanation of this wonder- 
ful Myftery of the Generation of Plants, I ſhall 
be forced to introduce fuch kind of Plants as are 
not to be found in Forreſts, and to make ſome of 
my Experiments in the Orchard or Kitchen- 
Garden. 
Aloſes tells us in his Account of the Creation, 
That Plants have their Seeds in themſelves; that 
is, every Plant contains in it felf. Male and 
Female Powers; the Text he has given us 
Teems to be explain'd by this Difcovery, and 
may lead us to conſider that Plants wanting 
local Motion, require therefore this Union of 
Sexes in themſelves, by which Means they 


may generate without the as 
other 
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other Plants; they are in this reſpect like 
Muſcles, or other immovable Shell-fiſh, who are 
Hermaphrodites of this kind, having their Propa- 
gation without, the help of one of the ſame Spe- 
cies. I mention Muſcles and other Immovable 
Kinds of Shell-fſþ as a particular kind o. Her- 
maphrodites, for thoſe which. have local Motion, 
ſach as Snails and Earth-Worms, when they 
couple with one another, at once perform the 
Male and Female. AQ of Generation. | 


But before I proceed to explain this New | 


Syſtem, 1 think my ſelf qbliged to declare that 
the firſt Hint of this Secret was communicated 
to me ſeveral Years ago by a 7 Mem- 
ber of the fond Society, Robert Balle, Eſq; who 
has had this Notion for above Thirty Years, 
that Plants had a Mode of Generating ſome- 
what analogous to that of Animals. The Light 
which I received from this Gentleman was 
afterward farther explain'd by another Learn. 
ed Member of that Society, Mr. Samuel More- 
land, who in Phil. Tranf. Numb. 287, Anno 
1703, has given us to underſtand how the 
Duſt of the Apices in Flowers (i. e. the Male 
Sperm) is convey'd into the Uterus or Vaſculum 
Seminale of a Plant, by which Means the Seeds 
therein contain'd are impregnated. I then made 
it my Buſineſs to ſearch after this. Truth, and 
have had good Fortune enough to bring it to 
Demonſtration by ſeveral Experiments ; ſince 
which, a Gentleman of Pari, has printed ſome- 
thing of the ſame Nature, in the Hiſt. del 
Accad. de Sciences, for the Years 1711 and 
1712, Which were publiſhed about two Years 
480. „ b , 


1 


But 


| 
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But to come to the Point, the Lily being a 
Flower more generally known than any other, 
poſed, I ſhall from thence, endeavour, to ex- 
Plain the Method which Nature makes uſe of Wi 
to impregnate the Seeds of that and every other 
Plant, and by which Means the ſeveral Species WM 
of Vegetables haye been continued to the 

fn eee 
The Flower of the Lilly has ſix Leaves or 
Petals, which are ſet, on upon the Summit of 
the Foatſtall, mark'd 4 in the firſt Figure, 
they ſerve to guard the Parts of Generation 
pap the Injtiries.of the Weather, and as ey 
0 


are of no other , Uſe , that, I know of, 
it is not neceſſary that | ſhould” place them in 

B is the Mouth of the Piſtillum or Paſſage 
which leads into the Uterus C, in which are 
three Ovarys fill d with little Eggs or Rud:- 
ments of Seeds, ſuch as we find in the Ovariz 
of Animals, but theſe Ego: will decay and come 
to nothing, unleſs they are impregnated by 
the Farina Fecundans or Male Seed of the fame 
Plant, or one of the ſame fort. 
From D to E is a Samen of the Lilly, thro' 
which the Aale Seed of the Plant is convey'd 
to be perfected in the Apex F, where, by the 
Sun's Heat, it ripens and burſts forth in very 
minute Particles like Df; ſome Particles of 
which Powder falling upon the Orifice B, is 
either convey'd from thence into the Utricle C, 
or by its magnetick Virtue draws the Nouriſh- 
ment with great Force from' the other Parts of 
the Plant into the Embrio's of the Fruit, and 
make them ſwell. 

hn Now 
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Now that the Farina Fecundans or Male Duſt 
is a Magnetick; Virtue, is evident, for it is 


d Legs to make their Wax 
With; and it is well known, that Wax, when 
Wt is warm, will attract to it any light Body. 
Nut again, if the Particles of this Powder ſhould 
- I requir'd by Nature to pals into the Ovarys 
f the Plant, and even into the ſeveral Eggs 


avities of their h 


eive, if we ſplit the Piſtillum of a Flower, 
hat Nature has provided a ſufficient Paſ- 
Wage for it into the Oterutft. 
In the firſt Figure I have only given a Deſign 
of one Kamen with its Apex, to prevent Miſ- 
rakes in my Explanation, but the Flower of 
every Lilly has ſix of the ſame Figure and 
Uſe, which are placed round about the Piſtillum, 
or Female Parts; ſo that *tis almoſt impoſſible 
it ſhould eſcape from receiving ſome of the 
Male Duſt (of Farina Fecundans) falling upon 
it. . t 
In this and other Flowers of the like Na- 
ture the Piſtillum is always ſo placed that the 
Apices which ſurround it are either equal in 
Height with it, or above it, ſo that their 
Duſt falls naturally upon it. And when we 
obſerve it to be longer than the Apices, we 
may then, conjecture that the Fruit has began 
to form it ſelf, and has no longer occaſion of 
the Male Duſt, And it is likewiſe obſeryable 
that as ſoon as this Work of Generation is 
perform'd, the Male Parts, together with the 
Leaves or Covering fall off, and the Pipe leading 
to the Vterut begins to ſhrink. | 


FCC 


We 


hat only which N and lodge in the 


pr Seeds there contained, we may eaſily per- 


* 
* 
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We may further remark, That the top of 
the Piſtillum in every. Homer is either covert 
with a fort of Velvet Tunic, or” emits a gum- 
my Liquor the better to catch the Duſt of the 


F have given of the Lilly,' that the Orerus is 
within the Flower; ſo on the other Hand the 
Urerus of a Roſe is without the Flower. at the 
bottom of the Petals or Flower-Leaves. And 
likewiſe in Fruit Trees, the Cherrys, Plums; and 


ſome others, have their Otricles within their 
Flowers, and the Goosberry, Currant, Apples and 


Pears, on the outſide or bottom of their Flowers, 
But farther, altho' Nature has deſign'd the 
Duft of the Apices to fecundate the Female 
Parts. contain'd in the Flowers, of Plants; yet 
we. obſerye that in ſome Plants the Male and 
Female Parts are remote from each other; as 
for Example, the Gonrd, Pumpkin, Melon, Cu- 
camber, and all of that Race, have Bloſſoms dl- 
ſtinctly, Male and Female, upon the ſame 
Plant, The Male Bloſſoms may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the others, in that they have not any 
Piſtil or Rudiment of Fuit about them, bur 
have only a large Thrum cover'd with Daft in 
their middle; the Female Bloſſom of theſe has 
4 Piſtilum within the Petals, or Flower Leaves, 
and the Rudiment of their Fruit always ap- 
parent at the bottom of the Flower before it 
opens; and ſo in like manner all Nut- bearing, 
and, I think, Maſt- bearing Trees, have their 
Catkins or Male Bloſſoms remote from the Fe- 
male Parts. 

The Oak for Example, which bloſſoms in 


May, has its Male Parts diſtin from the A- 
. | corns, 


And now as we may find in the Deſeription 


g 
E 
: 
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orns, We find Strings of hevle farinacerus 
„wert in great Abundance, as in the Second 

Figure, mark d &, remote from the Rudi- 
ents of the Acorns or Fruit mark'd H:. And 
ſo likewiſe in the Walnut, | Cheſtnut , Hazel, 


% Cypreſs, and even the Aber Apen, 


ana others. I have obſerv'd that ſome Sorts 


f ;llws change their Sex every Near, by 
producing only Male Blaſſom or Carkins one 


= Year, and the other following Strings of Fer- 


e Bloſſoms, which if they then happen to be 


A near enough ſome Flow'ring Male, will pro- 


6 3 WI nce Seeds not much unlike thoſe of an Apo- ; 
cn. it ig "tl 


- 


When we view with a good Alicreſcope the 


7 Male Duſt of one ſingle Plam, we find every: 


Particle of it to be of the ſame. Size and Fi- 
gure, but in ſome Caſes, it is of two Colours, 
as in the Tulip, where it is Yellow and Blue; 
but as Plants differ from one another in their 
Figures and Qualities, ſo are the Figures of 
their ſeveral Duſt greatly different from each 
other; a Grain of the Duſt. of Geranium San 


guineum, Maximo flore of C, B, P, is like a: 


Bead of a Necklace with a Hole thro' it. 
The Farina of the Corona Solis perennis Hlore 
& Semine Maximus. Hort. Ludg. Bat. is a Globe 
ſet with Thorns; that of the Ricinus Fulgaris, 
C, B, P, is of the Figure of a Grain of 
Wheat. H 2 * 
And the Acer Montanum Candidum of C, 
B, P, affords a Duſt of the Figure of a Croſs; 
and in like manner does the Fzrina of every 
Plant differ in its Shape from the reſt. . q 
The Female Parts of Gexeration in Plants 
are beft ſeen in large Frits, without the 
trouble 
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Trouble of the Adicroſcope; ſuch as the 
Fruit of the Pumpkin or Melon, where, with the 
Natural Eye, we may diſcover the Veſſels di- 
ſtinctly which make the Tunict or Covering of 
each Ovary; we may ſee how the Seeds are 
joyn'd to it, and by what End they receive 
their Nuuriſhment. And again, between the 
ſeveral Ovarys enclos d in that Fruit, we may | 
very eaſily perceive the Vagina, or. Paſſage ili 
through which the Farina Fecundans has paſs'd Wl 
to impregnate the Seeds. 


- 


it may perhaps be objected againſt this Hy- 
Fange that there are many Flomers which 
ang downwards, as the Crown Imperial, the 
Cyclamen, & c. and that their Piſtils cannot re- 
ceive the Farina Fecundans upon them; but if 
we obſerve that the Piſtils of theſe Flowers are 
always more prominent, or ſomewhat longer 
than: the duſty Apices which ſurround them, 
we. may eaſily. conceive” that the glutinous 
Matter and Velvet Covering on the Extre- 
mities of the Piſtils, may be capable enough 
of receiving and holding ſome of the Powder 
as it falls; and whether the Intromiſſion of the 
Farina Feenndans be requiſite or not, its Lodg- 
ment on the Mouth of the Piſtillum may, by 
Virtue of its attractive Quality, perhaps fe- 
cundate the Seeds contain'd in the Uterus; I 
am ſure in the Production of Animals there are 
yet greater Difficulties to encounter with, and 
it may be, if the Analogy between Plants and 
Animals was more enquir d after by the Learn- 
ed, they might diſcover many new Things 
which would be ſerviceable to the Preſervati- 
on and Benefit of Animal Bodies, as this Know- 
ledge will be to the Improvement of the Vege- 
table 
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table World. © We find, for Example, that Trees 
are generally longer lived than Animals, ſome of 
them living to four or five Hundred Years ; nay, 
we have ſome Accounts, by Tradition, of Trees 
that have liv'd above two Thouſand Years; the 
WS Reaſon I think is plain, for that, Firſt, Trees 
have no Senſation (for it is my Opinion, that 
the Senſes prey abundantly upon the Fuices of 
the Body they belong to. Secondly, They al- 
Wways breathe the ſame Air: And, Thirdly, 
WT hey feed always upon the ſame Dyer. And 
Mankind, who in the firſt Times is ſaid to have 
ied upwards of nine Hundred Years, is ſaid 
Wo have fed upon a Simple Dyer, and to have 
drank of the clear Stream; at leaſt he had then 
but little Variety of Food. But I hope my 

Reader will pardon this Digreſſion of mine, it 
may perhaps put him upon greater Diſcoveries. 
I ſhall now proceed to what I call the De- 
monſtrative Part of this Syſtem. I made my 
firſt Experiment upon the Tip, which I choſe 
rather than any other Plant, becauſe it ſel- 
dom miſſes to produce Seed. Several Years a- 
go I had the Conveniency of a large Garden, 
wherein there was a conſiderable Bed of Tips 
in one Part, containing. about tour Hundred 
Roots ; in another Part of it, very remote from 
the former, were twelve Tulips in perfect 
Health; at the firſt opening of the "Twelve, 
which I was very careful to obſerve, I cautiouſly 
took opt of them all their Apices, before the 
Farina Fecundans was ripe, or any ways ap- 
pear'd , theſe Tulips being thus caſtrated, bare 
no Seed that Summer, while, on the other 
hand, every one of the four Hundred Plants, 
which I had let alone, produced Sred, 

Pakr l. C | But 
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But as. a farther Demonſtration that Planes 
generate after the manner I have endeavour'd 
to account for it, I ſhall, recommend to my 
Reader the following Experiment. Make 
Choice of ſuch a Plant of the Hazel or Philbud, 
as you find to be; in a bearing State, and far 
diſtant, from 2ny other of the ſame Sort; this 
Tree in January puts forth what are commonly 
call'd Catkins, which are long Thrums,. com- 
pos'd of very ſmall Flowers, that towards the 
beginning of March are cover'd with a fine Duff, 
or Male Seed; tis then the Blaſſoms, or Female 
Parts, appear on the Buds of the ſame Tree; 
they are very ſmall, and hardly to be diſcern'd 
without ſtri& Enquiry, only offering to the 
View a ſmall Cluſter of Scarlet Threads, which 
are ſo many Tubes leading to the Rudiments 
of the Nutts; this happens at a windy: Seaſon 
of the Year, that the Male- Duſt may be more 
eaſily convey'd to the Urricles or Female Bloſ- 
ſoms of the Plant. Now as ſoon as the Cat bin- 
appear, they muſt be carefully taken from the 
Tree, and it will produce no Fruit that Year, 
unleſs you have a: Mind to ſingle our any par- 
ticular Bloſſom of it, which may be impregna- 
ted with Catkins from another Tree, gather'd 
freſh every Morning for three or four Days 
ſuccefſively, and duſted lightly over it, with- 
out bruiſing its tender Fibres : And in like man- 
ner may the Bloſſoms of any other Tree or 
Flower be caſtrated, and will have the ſame 
Effect. 

By this Knowledge, we may perhaps alter 
the Property and Taſte of any Fruit, by im- 
pregnating the one with the Farina of another 
of the ſame Clafs; as for Example, a 3 
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with a Pairmain, which will occaſion the Cod- 
iin ſo impregnated to laſt a longer Time than 
uſual, and be of à ſharper Taſte; or if the 
Winter Fruits ſhould be fecundated with the 
Duſt of the Summer Kinde, they will decay be- 
fore their uſual Time; and it is from this ac- 
cidental Coupling of the Farina of one with 
the other, that in an Orchard where there is 
Variety of Apple, even the Fruit gather d from 
the ſame Tree differ in their Flavour and Times 
of ripening; and moreover the Seeds of thoſe 
Apples ſo generated, being changed by that 
Means from their Natura! Qualities, will pro! 
duce different kinds of Fruits, if they are 
fown. ein N 
Tis from this accidental Coupling that pro- 
ceeds the Numberleſs Varieties of Fuits and 
Flowers which are rais'd every Day from Seed. 
The yellow and black Auriculas, Which were 
the firſt we had in England, coupling with one 
another, produced Seed which gave us other 
Varieties, Which again mixing their Qualities 
in like manner has afforded us by little and 
little, the Numberleſs Variations which we ſee 
at this Day in every curious Homer-Gardenʒ 
for I have ſaved the Seeds of near a hundred 
plain Auriculas, whoſe Flowers were of one 
Colour, and ſtood remote from others, and 
that Seed I remember to have produc'd no 
Variety; but on the other hand, where I have 
ſaved the Seed of ſuch plain Auricalas as have 
ſtood together, and were differing in their Co- 
lours, that Seed' has furniſh'd me with great 
Varieties, different from the Mother Flants. 1 
believe I need not explain how the Male Duſt 
of Plants may be 22 by the Air from 
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one to another, by which this Generation and 
Production of new Plants is brought about; but 
I ſhall hint: by the By, to ſuch as plant Orchards 
for Oder, that they ought to plant only one 
Sort of Apple in thoſe Orchards; and that ſuch 
Plantations be likewiſe remote from other Kinds 
of Apples, whoſe Farina would elſe certainly ſpoil 
the Cyder-Fruit by ripening ſome ſooner and 
others later, which would occaſion almoſt a 
continual Ferment in the Liquor, and nerver 
permit it to ſettle or grow fine. 1. 
Moreover, a curious Perſon may, by this 
Knowledge, produce ſuch rare Kinds of Plants, 
as have not yet been heard of, by making 
Choice of two Plants for his Purpoſe, as near 
alike in their Parts, but chiefly in their Flowers 
or Seed-Veſſels ;, for Example, the Carnation and 
Sweet William are in ſome reſpects alike, the 
Farina of the one will impregnate the other, 
and the Seed ſo enliven'd will produce a Plant 
differing from either, as may now be ſeen in the 
Garden of Mr. Thomas Fairchild of Hoxton, a 
Plant neither Smeet William nor Carnation, but 
reſembling both equally, which was raiſed from 
the Seed of a Carnation that had been impreg- 
nated by the Farina of the Sweet William. 
Theſe Couplings are not unlike that of the 
Mare with the Aſs, which produces the Mule, 
and in regard to Generation, are alſo the ſame 
with Mules, not being able to multiply their 
Species, no more than other Monſters genera- 
ted in the ſame manner. N | 
We may learn from hence, that the Fruit of 
any Tree may be adulterated as well by the 
Farina of one of the ſame Sort, which perhaps 
may be ſickly, and of a Dwarf-kind, as by + F 
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| Planting and Gardening. 21 
' Duſt of ſome other Kind near a-kin to it, and 
worſe than itſelf. Now as ſuch Couplings may 
be very frequent in common Woods, fo would 
Iirecommend the Choice of Seed, to be made 
only from ſuch Plants or TimbersTrees as ex- 
cel in Greatneſs, or other good Qualities. and 
are far diſtant from others of meaner Sorts, 
which might degenerate their Seeds. and croſs 
our Expectations when they come to grow up, 
and this is as neceſlary to be obſerv'd among 
Vegetables, to maintain their good Qualities in 
the young Plants they are to produce, as it is 
in the Breeding of Game · Cocks, Spaniels, or 
Running- Horſes. ; 

There is but one Sort of Plant that I know 
'of, which ſeems to be out of this Danger of 
coupling with other Sorts, and conſequently of 


either improving or diminiſhing the Qualities of 


its Seeds, and that is the Miſtetoe ;, the Parts of 
its Flowers are indeed as apt to Generation as 
thoſe of other Plants, but I have never ſeen 
any Variety of this Plant, or do I know any 
other nearly enough related to it to ingender 
with it; for whether we find it growing upon 
the Oak, Wilow, Lime, or any other Tree what- 
ever, the Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, with its 
manner of Growth, are all alike. And ſince I 
have had Occaſion to mention it in this Place, 


give me leave to take Notice of ſome Particu- 


larities belonging to it, as tbat it is neither 
to be propagated in, Earth er Mater, but upon 


Trees and Plants only. The Ancients made it 


a Superplant, peculiar to the Oal, and tell us, 
that altho' it ſeemingly produced Seed, they 
did not believe that that Seeq could poſſibly be 
made to vegetate, betauſe I ſuppoſe they hag 
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22 New Improvements uf : 
try'd it in the Earth without Succeſs: But as it 
is ſo frequently found growing an other Trees, 
beſides the Oak in our Times, ſhall: take Oc- 
caſion at once to overturn their Opinio in 
relation to this Plant, by ſhewing how it may 
be propagated from Seed upon any Treewbatever. 
About Chriſtmas, when the Berries .are Tipe, 
they may eaſily be made to-ſtick upon the 
ſmooth Bark of any Tree you have a Mind to 
propagate them upon, whether it be the Oak, 
Aſh, Elm, Apple, Pear, Plum, Roſe, Gooſeberry 
or Currant, &. The Viſcaus Juice, which en- 
compaſſeth each Seed, will bind it faſt to the 
art you place it upon, and with. this ſmall - 
Tron le you may expect young Plants the fol- 
lowing Year, provided the Birds don't devour 
the Seeds you have ſown, therefore a Net 
would do well e ſecure them. I have ſeen 
twenty Plants of Miſletoe growing upon as 
many Advent Sorts of Trees — Shrubs in 
one Garden, which were propæg ated in the lame 
Manner I have mentioned. And 1 believe it 
would be very uſeful in purrecting the too 
great Vigour of ſome Fruit. Trees, and bring 
them to bear, by taking from them the Super- 
abundant Fuices, which are always deſtructive 
to Prolificity, either in Plants or Animals. 
And now from the Account I have given of 
the Generation of Plants we may learn why 
double Flowers ſeldom bear Seed, becauſe the 
Duſt of the Apices is too much crowded with 
the Petals or Flower-Lexves, which for that 
Reaſon cannot eaſily reach the S , or Piſtil of 
the Flower which is always prominent, and 
above the Perals, in full Flowers. lt appears 
 Hkewiſe that the Natural Properties of Fruit, 
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Planing and Gardening. . 23 
; r Seeds may be changed by accidental coupling 
with other Plants , and that the | Seas 15 al- 
ter d, may rab us of our Expectations in Plant- 
wg, by. haying their Prigciples dehauch'd by 
the Duſt of diſtemper d and degenerated Plants, 
To canclude, 1 ſhall. giye my Reader a View 
pf the Generative Parts of ſame Plants done 
ich the 24croſcope, which. will yer explain to 
ia ſome of the niceſt Particulars relating to 
be Subject of this Chapter. 
= 3 Plate II. Figure I. | 
pe Pedicle or Fat; tall of the Taliy Flower. 

SB The P;#:ilum of the fame. 

one of the S taking Root in the Pedicle 

_ The Aer, or Head of the Kamen, which 
e ncloſeth the Ferins Facuwndans, or Male- 
' Spe, in tuo Cells, which burſt open when 
they are Tipe» 


Fig. II. Shews the Piſtillum, or Uterus of the 
Tulip, cut Horizontally, and magniged 
_ , Fith one of Campary's Microſcapes- 
A The Cavity of the Vagina; the Tunick of 
which Paſſage or Cavity is compoſed of 
Fery ſmall Veſſels, which are continued 
_ Into ſeveral Coats of the Ovaries. and 
the Eggs within them mark'd b h bb bb; 
All theſe Veſſels: ſeem to take their [Riſe 
from three larger Pipes CCC, thorow 
' - which the Sap aſcends from the Root in 
Steam or Vapour. ' 
DDDNgShew Ares large Veſſels (whoſe Sap js 
ill Figure of ſmall Globyles of a bluiſh Co- 
r 4 . 


EE Direct to the fleſhy Part, which ſeems to 


D One of the Petals, or Flower-Leaves, taking 


A Is the Cavity of the Vagina, into which the 
C is the Paſſage of one of the Veſſels mark'd 


. New Improvements of: E 
lour) thorow theſe Veſſels the Sap deſcend; i 

. . B 
| Theſe large Pipes put forth Branches of 
Veſſels about Twenty times leſs than 
themſelves, which paſſing Horizontally 
thorow the ſeveral Ovaries, are divided 
into ſmaller. Fibres, and at length are 
loſt in the Tunick of the Vagina; 
theſe are all of a pale blue Colour. 


be made up of many tranſparent Protube- 
rances, of a pale yellow. Colour, leſſening 
themſelves as they come nearer to the out- 
ward Coat of the Piſtillum. MSP 


Fig. III. Shews the Piſtillum or Uterus of the 
Tulip ſplit lengthways at A, wherein are 
diſcover'd two of the Ovaries on each fide 
the Paſſage of the Vagina. 
B The Apex flinging out its Duſt, which falls 
upon C, the outward Oſtium of the Uterus, 
compoſed of ſpongy Folds, which emit a 
gummy Liquor. e 


Root on the Pedicle. N. B. This Figure is 
not magnified, 


Fig. IV. Shews part of the Piſtillum, ſplit 
_ _ in the former Figure, but mag- 
nified. | 


Farina is ſuppoſed to fall. 
C in the ſecond Figure. 


DDD D The Tunick of the Ovary compoſed 
ol many ſmall Fibres. en 11 
E The 
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E The Eggs as they are faſtened to the Opary. 

F A lender Fibre paſſing lengthways thorow 

- the Capſula, and ſeemingly . the 
Eggs together. mY 


Fig. V. Is the Matrix of the angle Anemone 
ſurrounded with its Stamina and Apiter; 
it is to be obſery'd, the Eggs of this 
Flower are naked, ſtanding on the Out- 
ſide of a little Button rais'd in the mid- 
dle of the Flower. x 381 
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Fig. VI. The Button with the Eggs on its 
Outſide ſplit lengthways. 


Fig. VII, A is a Samen with its Apex of the 
Anemone, of its natural Size. 


B One of the Eggs or Seeds of the ſame taken 
5 from the Button. | 


Fig. vin. The Stamep, with the Apex of the 


Anemone magnified. — In this Fi- 
gure, at A, we ſee the Root of the 
Stamen, | 


 BBBB The length of the Sramen, from £ 


Root to the Apex whereb it a rs 
be a hollow Tube. A 


| C The Apex cover'd with its Farina. 


Fig. IX. Shews us one of the Seeds or Eggs 
of the Anemone magnified, whoſe out- 
ward Coat is cover'd with Capillary 
Veſſels, curl'd and running into one ano- 
ther, with a View of the eck or Paſſage, 


into which the Male-duft Is appel to 
fall. 
. Thus 


Thus 1 haye endeavour d to expl in what] 
ropotſed in the Title of this Chapter, viz. 
hat Plants have a Mode of Generg ion, ſome- 
what analogous to that in Animals. © 
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Of SOILS proper for the: Nourifhment 
PLANT and Compoſts for for- 
warding the Growth of PLAN TS. 


F Plants in their ſeveral Degrees draw 

1 from the Earth ſuch Aliment as is proper 

for their Subſiſtance, and that as the Nouriſh- 
ment they receive is more or 1; ſs Mitable to 
them, ſo they proſper e 3 we may 
then reaſonably infer, that there is a Gircu- 
tion of Sap in Yegerables, in ſome reſpects like 
that of the Blood in Animals, as I have al- 

ready endeavour'd to ſhew in my firſt Chapter 
of this Trat : For ia Azimals it is very cer- 
tain that a Diet is required by them, and that 
Diet being concocted, is the Matter from 
whence the Blood is drawn, and that as the 
Blood. is, ſo is the State of the Body, either 
healthful or diſtemper d, then it reaſonably 
follows, that we ought as carefully to provide 
_ wholeſome and natural Nourilhment for the 
Welfare of each reſpective Plant we deſign to 
propagate, as we uſually do the proper Food or 
© "Dyer. of every Animal we. have a Mind to 
' Nouriſh. The Food of Land Animal: is of three 

Kinds only, wiz. Fleſh, Herbs, and Seeds or 

N Fruit. 
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Fruit, 80 likewiſe the Food of Terrene Plants 
is of three Sorts, Sand, Loam, or Mother- Earth, 
and Clay, in their ſeveral Degrees ; and as the 
ſeveral Kinds of Heſb, the various Tribes of 
Herbs, and the many different Fruirs have each 
their reſpective Animals to feed upon them, 
Sand in its ſeyeral Degrees, Loam of different 
Sorts, and Clays of all Kinds, have certain Pro- 
ions of Salts in them reſpectively, proper 
r the Nouriſhment of every Plant. Fruit or 
Seed, | efteem to be the Medium Nouriſhment 
between Fleſh and Herbs, and we find 
every Land Auimal will feed upon it, altho 
their natural Food is either Heſh or Graſs ; a8 
for Example, a Horſe, whoſe proper Faod is 
Graſs, will eat Grain, and fo Dogs, and other 
Creatures, who feed upon Flefh, will eat Fruit. 
And I am of Opinion, that the Salta theretore 
of Fleſh, Fruit and Herbs are the ſame, only 
differing in the Proportions of their Quantiti- 
ties; that is, one Pound Weight of Heſh may 
perhaps contain twice as many Salts as the like 
Weight of Grain or Seed, and one Pound of 
Grain twice the Salts as may be found in Herbs 
or Graſs. Now that all theſe Salrs are pro- 
per for Vegetation, is evident by the common 
Practice of burying Straw, or Litter, Brakes, 
Haulm, and ſuch like, to enrich ſome Sl; 
again, if Fruits and Grain be well confumed, 
one Load of it laid upon a Spot of Ground, 
will enrich more than ten Load of Horſe- 
Litter, or common Dung, ſays Sir Hugb platt 
from Experience, and we are very fepfible of 
the prodigious Effect of Carion, Leather, or a- 
ny Farts. of ' Avimals apply'd to the Roots of 
Vegetables. Sh | 5 
90 
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So. on the other hand, in Natural Soils, 
what I call LZoam, or Mot her-Earth, I ſuppoſe 
to be the Medium between Sand and Clay, 
that is an Earth of a certain Temperature, 
partaking equally of them both. And indeed 
all Soils that I know of, may be reduced under 
theſe three general Heads, viz... Sand, Loam, 
and Clay; for all others, altho' they may bear 
different Names, are in ſome reſpect depending 
upon one or other of theſe. Gravels, and all 
the open Soils, till we come to the Loan: I 
mention, are of the Sandy Race; and the 
binding Earth, from Loam downwards, till 
we come to the Stiffgeſs of Chalk itſelf, may 
be ranged with the Clay Kind. I find all theſe 
Soils are alike tending to Vegetation, and have 
their Salts roger for it, but in different Pro- 
| pr of Quantity; that is, a Peck of Clay 
Has perhaps twice as much Salts. in it as the 
Jame Quantity of Loam, and that Quantity of 
Loam twice as many Salts, as the fame Pro- 
portion of Sand. Now from this Argument 
of mine, it may ſeem at firſt View that Clay 
is the moſt proper Soil to forward the Growth 
of Plants, whereas we know that Sand is 
much: more apt to produce Plants quicker than 
any other Soil; but give me leave to explain 
this Paradox. Clay, whoſe Parts are cloſely 
wrought together, will not eaſily give out 
thoſe Salrs contained in it ; neither 'can the 
tender Fibres of every Plant make their Way 
thro” it in Search of their Nouriſhment ; but 
if we open its Parts, by digging and breaking 
it into ſmall Particles, and keep thoſe Parts | 
open by a Mixture of ſome ſharp Sana, *. 
| Other 
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other Body of the like Nature, we ſhall not 
fail to ſee! the Effects of its Vigour. 15 
On the other hand, Sand is apt to puſh for- 
ward the Plants growing upon it early in the 
Spring, and will even cauſe them to germinate 
near a Month ſooner than the Plants growing 
upon à Clay; the Reaſon is, that the Salrs in a 
Sand are at full Liberty to be raiſed and put 
in Motion, upon the leaſt Approach of the 
Sun's Warmth:: But then as they are haſty 
in their Work, ſo are they ſoon exhal'd and 
loſt. * 1 p | ' 4 „ 21 
The day has certain Plants. growing upon 
it, which are natural to it, and conſequent- 
ly thrive better in- it than in any other 
And the Sand likewiſe has its natural Plants, 
which delight in it, and will not equally proſ- 
per in any other Earth. L. 1971 
| However, both the Clay Plants, and thoſe 
of the Sand, will grow in the loamy Soil I have 
mention'd, for that it partakes of the Quali- 
ties of Sand and Clay, as Grain doth of Fleſh 
and Herbs, in reſpect to the Food of Animals. 
might here take Notice that the Word 
Loam is variouſly receiv'd, and underſtocd by 
Planters. Some mean by it the moſt common 
ſuperficial Earth met with in England, without 
any Regard to the Proportions it bears of 
Sand or Clay, Others wonld have it more in- 
clining to Clay than Sand: However, I ſhall 
endeavour to avoid all Diſputes that might a- 
riſe concerning it, by once more repeating, that 
when I ſhall have Occaſion to mention it, I 
mean only that Degree of Earth which equally 
partakes of Sand and Clay. 
| This 
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gro in it, and for the Reaſons I have before 
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This Earth then, which I call Zoar, may 
either be of a black, or yellow Colour; but 
let it be either the one or the other, Experi- 
ende ſhews us that Planes of all Sorts will 


mention d, it appears to be a more beneficial 
Soil than any other where-ever it happens to 
eint d en veel Hit 28 Gig 
Now, as take it, ſeeing that Lom is fo 
Happy in its Productions, that even Plants na- 
turally bred in different Soils will thrive in it, 
it then ſeems reaſonable, that if by Mixtures 
of Narural Earths one with the other, we 
make ſuch a Compoſt” as may nearly imitate 
it we may expect far greater Succeſs from a 
Mixture of that Sort (eſpecially in Plantations 
of durable Trees) than any Compoſition we can 
deviſe to be made with Dungs, or other forcing 
Ingredients. For it is very well worth our Re- 
mark, that Animals and Yegetables alſo of all 
Sorts, are more laſting, as they are fed.by ſim- 


ple and natural Diet, as I have hinted before. 


It is true, Hot - Beds, or any other Means of the 
like Nature, would indeed forward the Growth 
of Trees, perhaps as much in one Year, as 
Nature of her ſelf would do in fix: Or as 


Dr. Agricola of Rat isbonne pretends by his ar- 


tificial Compoſt to raiſe Forreſt-Trees to ex- 
ceed the Height of twenty Foot in a few Days 
time; but we may be aſſured they can never 
laſt out half their Days, for we find the ſame 
in Animals, but particularly in Mankind, who 
by Exceſs of unnatural Foods, and invigora- 
ting Liquors, ſhortens his Life; while on the 
other Hand, ſuch Men as have bare Subſiſtence, 


and are forced thro' Neceſſity to live upon the 


natural 
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natural Food of their own. Country, are long- 
lived; I therefore would | adviſe, as well from 
what l have ſaid, as from the Obſervations 
and Inquiries I have made of the Growth of 
Tamber-T rees, that they may not be forced by 
any violent Means, if we deſign them to laſt 
long and improve themſelves, to be valuable; 
neither to take them from a Nurſery of rich 
Ground, and expoſe them afterwards in ſuch 
Land where they may want the ſame plenty of 
Nouriſhment they have been uſed to; for 
then they would certainly decliae and deceive 
us. Let the Earth we deſign. to plant them 
in, be freſh;and well open d in its Parts; and 
if it ſnould be ſifted, it will help the ſtriking 
of young Roots at firſt planting, and ſupport 
them *till they can gather Strength. | 

I think I need not further explain, that e- 
qual Quantities of Sand and Clay well mix'd' 
together will afford us the deſirable Soil Wwe 
ſeek after, in caſe the Loam or Mother Earth 
I mention cannot conveniently be met with. 
But this has its greateſt uſe, when we make 
new Plantations; for we ought alſo to examine 
the Depth of the Soil underneath, into which 
our Trees are afterwards to-puſh their Roots, 
and from whence they are to draw their 
chief Nouriſhment, and that may be beſt 
known from Obſervation ; that is, by ex- 
amining the moſt vigorous: Trees of every 
Kind, and obſerving the Qualities and Depths 
of the Soils they feed from, and from ſuch Ex- 
amples, to make our Plantations accordingly 
we ſhall then find that an Oak will never make 
good Timber, it it be planted or ſown upon a 
ſhallow Rocky Soil, and at the ſume that an 
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Aſo will grow there; but this I ſhall more fully 

explain in the next Chapter of Forreſt Trees: © 
And now ſeeing that ſome delight more in 

the quick Grow: / of the Trees they plant, than 

the Advantages which would accrue to their 


Families, from a regular and natural Growth of 


their Plantations, I ſhall mention ſome Mixtures 
which have been experienced to forward the 

Growth of Trees. Val idle! 
Mixture the Firſt, If the Soil be ſtiff inclining 
to Clay, let it be well broke and open'd, of 
which take about five Load, add to it an equal 
Quantity of Heath Turf, burnt, let theſe In- 
gredients be well mixed and ſifted, or skreen'd 
together, after they have lain for a Winter in 
a Heap or Ridge. This Compoſt will forward 
Trees extreamly. SLE | 
Second Mixture. To four Load of ftiff Soil 
broke and open'd as before, add as many Load 
of ſharp Sand, to which put two Load of the 
Abet of burnt Furzes, Gorſe, Fern, Weeds, 
or Wood; let this be well mix'd together a- 
bout September or October, and be laid up in a 
Ridge till the February following, to be skreen'd 
or ſifted for Uſe. Sir William Bruce, a Gentle- 
man of Scotland, made ule of the like Mixtures 
in his Garden with the Succeſs he deſir'd. 4 
Third Mixture, One Load of Rotted Wood, 
ſuch as may be found under a. Wood Pile, or 
for want of that the ſame Quantity of KNorted 
Leaves. To either of theſe add a Load of 
burnt Graſs Turf, two Load of Sand, and the 
like of fi Soil, this Compoſition muſt be well 
mix'd and laid in a Ridge from October till 
February, and be ſifted for Uſe. N. B. Theſe 
artificial Soils, ſhould always be * a- 
ut 
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out oaeber, and ſifted the following Spring 
Wt before you uſe them; for if you ſhould 
repare them in the Spring, the Summers Heat 
ould exhale their Yolatile Spirits, and beſides 
Veeds would be apt to rob them of their 
Nouriſhment, unleſs they were to be made in 
Wome ſhady Place under Trees. | ont 
Furth Mixture. Take the Quantity of a 
Cad of Rape Seeds, after the Oy! is preſsd 
rom them, which may be very eaſily had at 
he Rape Mills at a ſmall Expence; add to' 
hem two Load of Sand, one of /fiff Soil, and 
Pne of burnt Heath, or Graſs Turff, prepared 
xs the others, and ſifted, will greatly forward 
he Growth of any Plant. 5 
= Ffth Mixture. Take one Load of Malt 
rains (after Brewing) add- to it two Load of 
and, and two of ſtif Soil, mix'd and prepared 
as before, it will make an incomparable Com- 
poſt to haſten the Growth of Plants. 0703 
Sixth Mixture. Sheeps Dung, with a like 
Quantity of Wood-Aſhes, and twice as much 
oam, or Mother Earth, prepared as before, will 
greatly forward the Growth of Herbs and 
rees. is 
Seventh Mixture. Take of Horſe Dung well 
conſumed, two Load, add to it one Load of 
Turf Aſhes, two Load of Sand, and two of 
F Earth, prepare this Mixture as before, 
and it will greatly forward Germination of 
Plants: But if Sea Coal Aſhes are more eaſily 
found, put them in the Place of the burnt 
Turf, and then add one Load more of fi, 
Earth to the Compoſt. | | 
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And now beſides the ſeyeral Compoſitions 
which I have ſet-down, I might add thoſe 
which I have known to have been prepared 
with the Soil of Poultry, that feed upon Corn 
or Grain. 1 found thoſe Ingredients very hot 
and full of Salts, greatly tending to Yegeta- 
tion, and abundantly quicker; in their Opera- 
tion, than the Soil of Animals, which only feed 
upon Herbs ; but that is no great Wonder if it 
be true what Sir Hugh Flare ſays, that one 
Load of Grain will enrich Ground more £849 
ten Load of common Dung, and alſo from 
what I know from Experience, and haye men- 
tion'd in the Fourth and Fifth Mixtures, pte- 
ſcrib'd in this Chapter. Now if ſimple Grain 
by Infuſion only (if I may fo term it) in the 
Mixtures or Compoſts I have directed, has a 
good Effet, we may eaſily imagine how much 
more powerful it will be' when it has paſs'd 
through the Bodies of Animals, I could ſay 
much more upon this Head, but as it is my 
Deſign to be as ſhort as may be convenient, 
and purpoſing chiefly in this Treatiſe to con- 
tribute ſuch Experiments as may tend to the 
Improvement of Plantations of Forreſt Trees, | 
ſhall not here enlarge upon Soils, but leave 
ſome Particulars for another Work, and ſum 
up this Chapter, with two or three ſhort Re- 
marks, firſt that a Preparation of natural Soils 
anſwerable to the Loam or Mot her Earth I haye 
mention'd, is certainly the beſt for all Sorts of 
Forreſt Trees to be planted or ſown in, if we 
deſign them to make good Timber; and if it 
is rather deſired that ſuch Trees ſhould grow 
quick, and conſequently be ſubje& to _ 
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au, or be prejudiced by. Blight I have made 
1 —.— of ſuch forcing Eompoſts as will fer 

em forward, in their Gremeh; but in my O- 
WHioion. might be better employ'd in Gardens 
15 or t C Production of ſhort-liv'd Plants. 


CHAP. IV. 


| 92 Timber - Trees and Underwood, 
and of Dreſſing and Cleaning of 
Woods. 


As there is nothing which contributes, 
= /"\ more to the Honour, Beauty, and Welfare 

df an Eſtate, than timely and ſufficient- Plan- 
ations, of Timber Trees, ſo I have choſe to 
nake the propagating of Timber my preſent 
Eubjet, and what I have ſaid in the former 
hapters may I hope contribute ſomething; to- 
ards our Succeſs in the. Undertaking, which 
fill fo greatly contribute to the Welfare of 
every Man, of Eſtate, if it be rightly under- 
ny : For altho' a Gentleman may perhaps 
de poſſeſs d of a plentiful Fortune, ſuppoſe of 
10,000 J. per Annum, he ovght certainly to 
Wonſider- that in proceſs of Time he muſt pro- 
ide Fortunes for Children out of that Eſtate, 
Proportionable to his Honour; and again, his 
hildren muſt likewiſe make farther Proviſions 
dut of their ſeveral Parcels for their Iſſue, 
D 2 and 
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and ſo on, till at length, in ſix or ſeven Ge- 
nerations, we ſhall find the paternal Eſtate 
cut to Pieces into ſo many little Shares that 
there will hardly remain any Idea of the plen- 
tiful Stock of their Anceſtors. Now, I fay, it 
would certainly be a Token of great Wiſdom, 
for every Gentleman of Fortune, not only to 
conſult all proper Means how to maintain the 
Bulk of his Eſtate entire, but continue it ſo in 
his Line, wiſely guarded againſt the Hazards 
of Fortune, and even the natural Conſequences 
I mention, by timely and neceflary Plantations 
upon it, which would be ſo many Monuments 
of his Wiſdom, and improving Treaſuries for 
the good of his Poſterity ; and beſides, how 
beneficial would ſuch Plantations be in Caſe of 
extraordinary Accidents, the Profuſeneſs of a 
young Heir; the Diſcovery of Iron or Lead 
Mines, where Wood is of ſuch extraordinary 
Uſe; or for the raiſing a Sum of Mony upon 
any Emergency: I may add likewiſe, beſides 
the private Intereſt of the Proprietor, it 
would be of general Uſe, and for the Nation's ff 
Good. How happily is England ſituated for 
Trade, what Benefits doth ſhe receive from 
her Shipping, and therefore how profitable and 
uſeful is her Timber, which will yet become 
more Valuable than ever, in that ſo much is 
continually cut down, and very little Care 
taken to make new Plantations for future Be- 
nefit. In a Word, the preſent State of Timber 
in England is ſo very inconſiderable, in re- 
ſpe& to the great Uſe made of it, and even 
that which remains growing is generally fo 
much neglected in its Culture, that I hope _ 
1 l 
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Directions for its Improvement may not be 
unacceptable. to the World. 
The Trees which have been commonly pro- 
pagated in England for Timber, are the Oak, 
Aſh, Beech, Elm, Cheſnut and Walnut; theſe 
are of the upper Claſs, and we may add to 
them the lex or Ever- Green Oak | 

Of. the lower Rank for Underwood, or more 
indifferent Uſe, are the Hazel, Alders, Willows, 
and ſome others of leſs Note. £99 % 3 

The Oak, like all other Plants, has its Vari- 
ties, which are taken Notice of by the Bota- 
niſts..\ I have obſerv'd about five Sorts in Eng- 
land; but I ſnall only recommend two Kinds 
of them to be planted for Timber. The firſt 
and beſt in my Opinion is the Upright-Oak, 
which grows more Erect than any other; 
and the ſecond is the Large ſpreading Oak. 
We have many Inſtances of theſe Kinds that 
have attain'd to ſuch prodigious Greatneſs of 
Stature, that the Timber alone of one Tree 
has been fold for upward of 501. The Oak 
doth not only afford us the moſt ſeryiceable 
Timber for Naval Architecture, but alſo for 
other Building. Its Bark is uſeful to Tanners, 
and the Oak is therefore cut down about April 
when its Bark will peel. The Acorns are ex- 
cellent Food for Hogs. This Tree delights in 
moiſt Ground of a good Depth, and will proſper 
in the coldeſt Clay, and, as Mr. Evelin ſays, 
in Gravel alſo. It is noted likewiſe that ſome 
Oaks having been ſown in Hedge Rows, have 
in the Space of 30 Years borne a Sem or Trunk 
of a Foot Diameter. I have my ſelf ſeen ſome 
ſeedling Oaks of 20 Years Growth of. near 
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that Subſtance, which had never been re- 
moved from the Place where they were ſown, 
and I would adviſt that every Plantatibh of 
Oaks be ſet from Acorns on the very Spot where 
they are to remain, and that we are likewiſe 
careful to chuſe our: Acorns from thriving vis 
gorous Trees, for the Reaſons I have before 
mention'd ; the Diſtance between them ought 
to be about 33 Foot, and the faid Space be. 
tween the Oaks ſhould be interſown or planted 
for Underwood, as 1 fhall direct in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 1 85 | 
Of the Aſh there are two Sorts (falſely dis 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Afale and Female) 
which moſt deſerve our Care in that they are 
quick Growers, and riſe to a prodigions Sta · 
ture; beſides theſe, there are feveral other 
Kinds which are not worth our Notice, 80 
that we ought to be careful in the Choice of 
the Keys or Seeds we deſign to ſow. I have 
heard of Af Trees of 40 Years Growth from 
the Seed, that have been ſold for 25 Pounds 
a-piece, which have grown on Plains in light 
Earth, not very deep, and Mr. Evelin tells us, 
that one Perſon planted ſo much of this fort 
of Timber in his Life time,as was valued worth 
fifty thouſand Pounds to be bought, which he 
juſtly remarks was very good Encouragement 
for a ſmall and pleaſant Induſtry. The Keys 
of this Tree are ſowed about Ocbober, or elſe 
may be laid at that time in Sand, S. S. S. till 
the following Spring, and then ſown The 
Timber of the Aſh is uſed for Ploughs and Ax- 
el-trees, Wheel Rings, Oars, and many other 
mechanick Works, and if we propagate — 
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for many Miles the Wheels of the Coal- Wag: 
ons run which ſaves the Expense of 
orſe nc, "Th Wood will remain found 
for many Y cars in thoſe marſky Lands, and 
is much eſteem'd for that uſe. From the Seed, 
which is ca ew Beechmaſt, the French have long 
ſince drawn a very ſweet Oi, for eating, and 
lately, the fame, has 8 been l e in England. 
This Seed is like e. to feed Deer, Hogs 
and Fowl ; may =D own about. Oftober, or 
pub in Sand 1 the Aſb-Keys, till Spring, the 
tter to preſerve it from 1 The Tim- 
ber may be cut as the former 
e have many Sorts of Elm frequent ig 
England, amon which the Yulgar or Mountain 
Elm is counted the belt. for Timber ; I ſhall 
therefore recommend this Sort to the Planter, 
before all others. It may be propagated from 
the Seed, or Samera, which ripens and falls 
from it towards the latter End of April, or 
Beginnin ng of May, it muſt. then be ſown in 
fine ſifted Earth, or what I call Zoam in the 
foregoing Chapter. This Seminary muſt be 
4 made 
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made in a ſhady Place, and water'd from time 
to time, as the Earth begins to dry; but beſide; 
this way of raiſing Elms, we may either pro. 
pagate them from Layers, or Suckers ; Which 
"laſt muſt be tranſplanted into Beds of fins 
Earth about the Beginning of March, and 
kept well water; d. And ſo naturally is the 
Elm inclined to Vegetation, that T have heard 
ſome aſfirm, by ſowing only the Chips of it in 
a Piece of plow'd Ground, they have rais'd: 
large Quantity of theſe” Trees, which peri 
' haps is not impoſſible; for I am aſſured in 
other Caſes the Buds and Leaves, nay the ver 
fibrous Roots of Plants have been made to veg. 
tate and produce Trees; as for Example, the 
ſingle Leaves of Oranges have been made to 
ſtrike Root, and produce Branches, Leave 
' Flowers and Fruit, by ſetting them half way 
in the Earth, and Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton hal 
done the like with Leaves of  Lauruſtinu; 
however let us raiſe our Elms which way we 
will, I ſhall adviſe that they be not plantel 
out of their firſt Beds 'till they have ſtood 
there two Years; and then remove them to 
greater Diſtances from each other, and let 
them ſo remain *till you plant them out for 
good, at about 20 Foot Diſtance, in Beds of 
the fifted Loam directed, they grow quick 
give a fine Shade, and afford valuable Timber; 
and if the Witch Elm, or Dutch Elm be grafted 
upon this Kind, we may expect them to make 
Shoots of above eight Foot long in one Year, 
and produce Leaves of an extraordinary Big- 
neſs, but the Wood will then be not ſo valu- 
able. This Tree delights in an Earth compe- 
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tently fertile, neither too dry or ſandy, or 
too cold and ſpungy; nor does it require a 
deep Soil. Let it be moderately refreſhed with 
Water after planting; and to keep the Earth 
about the Roots more open, and ready to re: 
ceive Wet, cover the Bed it is planted in with 
rotted Fern, or other ſuch like Matter. A 
Year'or two after planting, you may refreſh the 
young Fibres at the Extremities of the Roots 

with ſome fine ſifted Earth, or any one of the four 
firſt Mixtures mention'd in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, which will make the Tree ſhoot prodigiouſly, 
for that they contain vegetable Salts in great 
abundance; ' The Timber of this Tree is very 
ſerviceable, eſpecially where it may always lye 
wet it will laſt a long time; it is mightily 
uſed for Pipes, Pumps, Mills, and ſuch Parts 
of Ships as lye conſtantly under Water; in a 
Word it is almoſt of general Uſe. The time 
of Felling it is from November to February. 
We have two Kinds of cheſnut in England, 
that which bears Edible Fruit, and the other 
which is call'd the HForſe-Cheſnut: The firſt 
of theſe Trees affords good Timber, and the 
Latter is only deſirable for its pleaſant Shade 
and beautiful Flowers; theſe Trees may both 
be raiſed by ſetting the Nuts about three In- 
ches deep, in a light ſandy Soil, towards the 
latter End of February or Beginning of March; 
but as the firſt only is uſeful, ſo I ſhall' chuſe 
to recommend it to the Forreſter. ' It delights 
in high Grounds remote from Water, which 
would ſpoil both its Timber and Fruit, and 
ſhould indeed be ſet from the Nut, where it 
is always to remain, for it's apt to ſuffer 
8 F greatly 
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greatly by r removing, and ſpread. too / mhch f in 
its Branches, when 1 loſes its Tap: root, as all 


122 
nher is laſting if it be kept dr 7, an 
for Building; and i it be Shed or for UN 
wood, it will afford ende hen Po Uo 
in nine Years after ſowing, worth leaſt 
10.5. per Hundred; The Fruit is pie $ 
nſed at our Tables, but Bore, common ly 
given to Deer and other Cattle to fatten them, 
e may fell this Tree any time between No- 
vember and February. 


Fane = ap-rooted Trees, are known to 
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Among the Boranifts there are reckowd any 
forts of Walnuts, two only of which 1 at re- 
commend to the Planter, Vit. That with eke 


ſoft Shell for the ſake of the Fruit nd that 
with the black Grain for the Goodneſs of its 
17 they are, both rais'd from 325 Nuts 
ike the Cheſnut, and ſhould like them be 
ſown in the Places where the & 52 to remain. 
They are in great Danger 0 tc ther 
loſe. their Tap-root, but will thrive el 
it they have Depth of Earth to ſtrike into 
The - Br uh grows well in Loam, but Will 
flouriſh alſo in Chalk or  gravelly Soil, ry 
pn hilly Ground or in a Vale, which 
wy ) ſhews it to be a foreign Plant, for as 7 
ave obſerv'd every Plant natural to England, 
has a Soil and Expoſure peculiar to it ſelt, and 
will ſcarce be made to grow in any other 
Sort of Land or Situation. I have ſeen ſome 
Walnut Trees of forty Years Growth from the 
ſetting of the Nuts that were valued at five 


Pounds apiece, and others ſtanding by them 


which were Trees planted at the ſame time 


(as 
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(as the Owner Himſelf informed me) chat werę 
not worth thirty Shillings a Tree; and the 
like Obſervation has been made of other Tap- 
rooted Trees, but particularly the Oat, © 
great is the Difference of Growrh in d6wn- 
right Rooted Plant, when they are ſet from 
Acoriss or Nuts, and tranſptarted from the 
Navſery. The Timber is much uſed for Chairs, 
Cabinets and Houſhold Furniture; it is du- 
rable, and an Enemy to Worms, from its ex- 
ceeding Bitterneſs. The Nuts yield abundance 
of Oil, and take Place among the beſt Fit, 
for the Table This Tree may be cut down 
when the Sap is fix d, 5. e. from November to 
February. i 1G | 1 290] ( 
The Hex or Evergreen Oak; is a Plant which 
produces admirable Timber, but is more par- 
ticularly valuable for its Mer Timber, which 
is much tougher than that of our Engliſp Oak; 
it is in ſuch Requeſt among our Ship Carpen- 
ters, that many Ships lading of it has been 
brought to — The Tree is of quick 
Growth, and will attain to a very conſiderable 
height, even to equal the talleſt of the Eugliſt 
Oaks, to which Perfections we may alſo ade 
the Beauty ot its Leaves, Which are green all 
Winter. AI en 978 
That curious Gentleman Robert Balle, Eſq; 
F. R. S. has among other Improvements for 
the Good of his Country, Props ated a large 
Parcel of theſe Trees in England, ſome of which 
have in about 30 Years Space grown to a con- 
ſiderable Greatneſs of Statire. And it is to 
be wiſh'd that others would follow his Ex- 
ample in the Culture of this beautiful and 

FF TIN Profi- 
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profitable Tree. This Gentleman has rais'd 
Jome thouſands of them from Acorns, and 
tranſplanted, them with Succeſs and great 
Judgment; and to follow his Method, we muſt 
ſet the Acorns in Loam well ſifted, in Garden 
Pots in February, and turn them out with the 
Earth about their Roors when they are two 
Years Growth, to tranſplant them afterwards 
at proper Diſtances, where they are to remain, 
Theſe, like our Engliſh Oaks, are Tap-rooted, 
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and therefore delight in deep Soil, they proſ- 
per in moiſt Land, rather on a Plain, than on 
hilly Ground. If we confult the Anatomy of 
Plants, we ought: to be very careful not to in- 
jure their Tap-Koots, which are always anſwe- 
rable to the leading Shoot on the Top of the 
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that a Plant by loſing that downright Root, is 
in Danger of loſing alſo the Top Shoot, which 
is fed from it. And altho' a Tree may ſtrike 
freſh Roots after the Amputation of this leading 
Noot, yet we may find by Experience, that the 
Sap will then puſh forth Branches in the Sides 
of the Stem, and diſcontinue its upright Growth. 
We may fell this Tree, as we do the other 
Oak, for the ſake of its Bark. The Acorns 
are good Food for Deer, and Fowl, which 
greatly delight in the Shelter of theſe Trees. 

- Having mention'd the moſt valuable Trees 
for Timber, I am in the next Place to take 
Notice of ſuch others as will afford us the 
moſt valuable Crops of Underwood. I have 
already obſerv'd, that the Aſh and Cheſnut may 
be order'd in this Manner, and bring conſi- 
derable Returns to the Proprietor. The ao 
BET | he” | which 
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which I ſhall propoſe for this Uſe is the Hazel, 
which if it be rightly managed will turn to 
good Account in Coppices. This Plant may be 
raiſed from the Nuts ſown a little after they 
are ripe, in cold, dry, ſandy Ground; but if 
the Land happens to be more inclin'd to Clay, 

plow it in Autumn, and let it mellow with 
tze Frofts till February before you ſow them. 
The Learned adviſe, that after the ſeedling 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be weeded or 
hough'd ſo as to leave the Plants at three 
Foot Diſtance from each other, and after three 
Years Growth to cut them off within half a 
Foot of the Ground, by which Means they 
will be made to ſhoot forth many Twiggs from 
each Stem, which in nine Years time (i. e.) 
twelve from putting in the Seed, will be fit to 
cut for Hop-Poles, Hoops, Faggots, and other 
ſuch Uſes ; butif you rather chuſe to uſe them 
for Hurdles, then they may be cut at five 
Years Growth. After the firſt Cutting, you 
may cut again in ſeyen or eighr Years, if they 
like the Ground, for Poles and Hoops as before, 
and ſo continue to do from time to time, as 
you ſee Occaſion. But theſe Trees may be 
likewiſe propagated by Szckers, which are fre- 
uently found growing about the Roots of old 

rees, but are not very certain in their Growth, 
after tranſplanting, unleſs they are carefully 
water'd till they have ſtruck good Roots. In 
a Plantation of this Kind, which may be made 
at any time between October and the Beginning 
of March, when the Weather is open, theſe 
Suckers muſt be ſet at three Foot Diſtance, and 
cut down within halt a Foot of the Ground 
, about 
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about the begianing of 17 7258 8 z or they 
may alſo be propagate down their 
Branches or Twiggs a 2 " — nches in the 
Earth, which: Wil furgiſh us 1 d en 
young Plants in a Years ti 0 u 
be done about October. 220 un 

The next I ſhall treat of is the Millom, 
Amp hibious Plant. There are many Sorts 0 
it diſtinguiſh 'd by the E which pong, I 

mention here by their ſeveral Na al che ght 

—— perplex my Reader, and ſhall theres» 
re only mention them as two Kinds, firſt the 

Oxiers, which afford Twigs for the Basket- 

Tee and binding Rods, and: ſecondly the 
ree Kind or Whithy. 

Firſt then the Ozzers, which afford us Twigs 
for Wicker · works, are raiſed by ſetting Slips 
of two or three Years Growth about a, Foot 
deep in marſhy. or wet Ground, at two Foot 
diſtance from each other; this Work is beſt 
done about the middle of Februay, if the Wea- 
ther be open; the ſecond. Year after Planting, 
they may have their Tops. cut off, leaving 
their Stems about a Foot above. Ground, | 
will they put forth Twigs, which muſt be a- 
gain cut down early the Spring following, which 
Work being continued every Year, the Owner 
will find conſiderable Advantage from ſuch 
Plantations. An Acre of Ground thus mana- 
ged, will turn to better Account than the like 
Parcel of Land ſown with heat, or any Grain 
whatever, and it may be for this Reaſon that 
ſome would pretend to raiſe vaſt Sums of Mo- 
ney by planting ſeveral Thouſand Acres in 


this way, as I have been informed ſeveral Gen- 
| tlemeg 
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e turn to god A0 
planted. as we have now growing in EAgland, 


and their Price would fall, And beſides, every 


- 
, 
by 
| 


em. In this Treatiſe may be found the ſe- 
exal Sorts of Trees. for Uſe, the different 
1 CHER require for their Welfare, and the 
valt Returns they would bring in, if large 
Plantations were made of the ſeyeral Kinds, 
vy a diſcreet Planter, who knew how to al- 
ot to every Sei the Tree PANE. ip, Jt But 
WI ſhall proceed now to give ſome Directions 
for the propagating of the large 2 or 
ee kind, which will alſo in a few Years tine 
W afford. profitable, rho en durable, Hood. 
W Its Uſe is for Perches, Rake- tales, and, ſuch 
like. Branches of three or four Years Growth, 
about two Foot in length, being ſet near two 
Foot deep in the Ground in February, about 
fifteen Foot aſunder, will ſoon, make handſome, 
Trees, which will bear Lopping every fifth Year 3 
theſe love wet Ground, and will not be made 
to proſper in any other. I might add, that this 
and ſeveral other Sorts of Willw might be 
rais'd. from Seeds which are born on the Female 
Juli; if we ſow them in wet beggy Ground, 
as is practiſed in France, and other Coun» 
tries. 

The Alder, more than all other Trees be- 
ſide, delights in Boggy Places, and may be cul- 
tivated in the coldeſt wet Grounds. This 


Ons 


lemen propoſe to da. It is certain at preſent. 
pops L. Account, but I am of O- 


be Markets would be overſtock'd with them, 
round, as J have ſaid before, will not Nl 


Amphibious Plant is beſt rais'd from Trunche - 
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ons or Branches about three Foot in length, 


4 ſetting them about February a Foot deep in the 


Ground, they thrive exceedingly on the Banks 
of Rivers, and will make ſuch Shoots in three 
or four Years time, as may be then cut and 
ſold to good Advantage for Poles and other 
Uſes. lt is a laſting Wood if it lye continually 
under Water, and if we believe 7%, Bauhimz, 
will, in Courſe of Time, turn to Stone, but if 
it be expoſed ſo as be ſometimes wet and ſome- 
times dry, it is of no Duration. This Plant is 
alſo raiſed from Seeds in Flanders, where they 
make great Profit of it. n 
Thus have I given a ſhort View of the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Trees which I would recommend 
to be planted for Timber and Underwood; 1 
have endeavour'd to aſcertain the ſeveral Soils 
and Sit uations proper to each of them, which 
I hope may be of ſome Uſe, for that in the 
Quantity of an Acre of Ground we find Earths 
of very different Qualities, to any of which 
one or other of the Trees I have named may 
be allotted. And now, as I ſuppoſe, that e- 
very Gentleman who is about to make a Plan- 
tation, will certainly make it upon his own 
Land, or at leaſt on ſuch a Parcel of Ground 
as will by Right be continued after his DEmiſe 
in his Family, it is reaſonable enough to be- 
lieve, that ſuch Perſons may have upon their 
Eſtates ſome Timber already growing, ſome 
Trees proſpering, others decaying : Now, I 
ſay, it would furely be good Husbandry to fell 
ſuch Trees as begin to decline, either from too 
great Age, or too neat Neighbourhood with 
others. | To 
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To the firſt, I can pretend to give no other 
Direction than to have them cut down at the 
proper Seaſon ; but to the ſecond, (i. e.) where 
they grow too cloſe together, leave the moſt 
thriving Trees to grow and improve themſelves, 
and cut up the others Root an Branch, leaving 
convenient Diſtances between the Trees which 
remain ſtanding, which ought to be only ſuch 
as have their Tops or leading Shoots proſperous, 
and in good Order. Our Countryman Lawſon, 
who had for above forty Years ſtudy'd the Im- 
provement and Management of Woods - and 
Timber Trees, has given us a very gocd Leſſon 
concerning the dreſſing and cleaning of Woods, 
which being ſhort, and much to the purpoſe, [ 
ſhall inſert in his own Words. as of | 
« How many Forreſts and Woods, wherein 
« you ſhall have for one thriving Tree, four 
« (nay ſometimes Twenty four) evil thriving, 
« rotten and dying Trees, even while they live 
« and inſtead of Trees, thouſands of Buſhes and 
« Shrubs. What Rottenneſs, what Hollowneſs, 
% what dead Arms, wither d Tops, curtail d 
&* Trunks, what Loads of Moſs, drooping Boughs, 
e and dying Branches ſhall you ſee every where, 
« and thoſe that are in this Sort, are in a 
manner all unprofitable Boughs, canker'd 
& Arms, crooked, little and ſhort Boals. 
« What an infinite Number of Buſhes, Shrubs, 
and Skrags of Hazels, Thorns, and other un- 
profitable Wood, which might be brought, 
* by dreſſing, to become great and goodly 
Trees! Conſider now the Cauſe. 
* The Leſſer Wood has been ſpoiled with 
&* careleſs, unskilful, and untimely Srowing 3 
Parr l. E and 
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« and much alſo of the Great Wood. The 
1 greater Trees at their firſt riſing have filbd 
« 2nd overladen themſelves with a Number 
of waſtful Boughs and Suckers, which haye 
% not only drawn the Sap from the Boal, but 
« alſo have made it knotty, and themſelves 
© and the Boal moſly, for want of Dreſſy; 
« whereas, if in the Prime of Growth they had 
« been taken away cloſe all but one Top, and 
e clean by the Bulk, the Strength of all the 
ce Sap ſhould have gone to the Bult, and ſo he 
« would have recover'd and cover'd. his Knots, 
« and have put forth a fair, long and ſtrait i 
« Body for Timber, profitable, huge, great of 
& Bulk, and of infinite Laſt. T6 

& If all Timber Trees were ſuch (will ſome 
« ſay) how ſhould we have crooked Wood for 
« Wheels, Coorbs, CW. 

& Anſwer, Dreſs all you can, and there vil 
e be enough crooked for thoſe Uſes. 

© More than this, in moſt Places they grow 
* ſo thick, that neither themſelves, nor Earth, 
*© nor any Thing under or near them cal 
ce thrive, nor San nor Rain nor Air can come 
“ at them. | 

«© I ſee a Number of Hags, where out d 
* one Root you ſhall ſee three or four (naj 
« more, ſuch is Men's unskilful Greedineſf, 
« who deſiring many, have none good) pretty 
© Oaks or Aſhes ſtrait and tall; becauſe the 
<« Root at the firſt Shoot gives Sap amain : But 
«© if one only of them might be ſuffer'd to gron, 
and that well and cleanly pruned all to hs 
* very Top, what a Tree ſhould we have i 


« time; and we ſee by thoſe Roots continual 
. 6 al 
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«. and plentifully ſpringing, notwithſtanding o 
& deadly wounded; what a Commodity ſhould 
& ariſe to the Owner and the Commonwealth, it 
«Wood were cheriſh'd and orderly dreſs'd. 
„ The waſte Boughs cloſely and skilfully taken 
away, would give us Store of Fences and 
= Fiel, and the Bulk of the Tree in time 
e would grow of huge Length and Big- 
„ | 

And now from what has been faid relatin 
to the Cleanſing, Dreſſing and Pruning o 
Woods, two Things naturally offer to the Be- 
nefit of the Proprietors: Firſt, That the Pro- 
Wifi which will accrue from the Fall of diſtem- 
Wper'd and decaying Timber and Underwood, 

will afford a Sum of Money ſufficient to make 
large Plantations : And Secondly, the Trees 
which remain ſtanding after this Weeding is 
perform'd, will grow and proſper exceedingly, 
by being then at Liberty to receive a greater 
Quantity of Nouriſhment from the Earth, and 
by enjoying ſuch a Proportion of Air as their 
Age and Strength will require. 


Wen 
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when our natural Store is ſo near being cot 


CHAP. V. 


The Method of planting an Acre di 
Ground cpith 'Timber-Trees and Un 

dierwood, 27th the Profits which will 

.. ariſe-from that Plantation in Nin 
Tears, Seventeen Tears, and Twenty 
five Tears after Planting. 


IF we conſider the many Advantages thi 

Nation in General has received from the 
Timber of its own Growth, how by its power 
ful Fleets (the Offspring of its Oaks) Englaii 
has gain'd the Dominion of the Seas, and now 
enjoys the Benefits of an univerſal Commerce 
without mentioning the Advantages it afford 
to every particular Owner of it; it is wonder 
ful to me, that the propagating of Timber, : 
Commodity ſo valuable and Ornamental, ſhould 
be ſo little encouraged now-a-days among 15 


ſumed, that in all Appearance, in a few Year 
time, we may be forced to ſeek it in Foreijl 
Countries. | 

Now, if I may be allow'd to judge in thi 
Caſe, I conceive that the preſent Decay of ou 
Timber may depend upon one or other of the fol 
lowing Reaſons. 
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Ferst, That the making of zem Plantati- 
ons will he an immediate Expence to us: 
Or, N AS "or. L101 10 A 
Secondly, That we cannot hope to reap 
any Profit to our ſelves from ſuch Plantar;- 
on as might be made in our Times: Or 
elſe, | mie Sue 41 
Thirdly, That many Gentlemen who are 
already. Maſters of Woods, .receive little , Profit 
from them for want of due Care and Ma- 
nagement. | | 
The. firſt and laſt of theſe Objections are 
anſwer'd, I think, in the foregoing Chapter, 
where the Advantages of Cleanſing and Dreſ- 
ſing of Woods are ſet down; in that not on- 
ly Money is provided thereby to anſwer the 
Expence of New Plantations, but alſo the 
ſtanding Trees will be put into a thriying 
Condition. 2 1 
It remains now for me to anſwer the other 
Objection, viz. That we cannot propoſe to 
reap any Profit to our ſelves from the Plan- 
rations Which might be made by us. But I 
hope the Method which I ſhall herein pro- 
poſe, will give full Satisfaction to that Point. 
For which end, I would recommend that 
every Plant ation which ſhall be made either 
in this preſent Age, or hereafter, may conſiſt 
partly of Forreſt or Timber Trees, and partly of 
Coppice or Underwood. | HS 
. Now. the Underwood which I propoſe to be 
planted and intermix'd among the Timber Trees 
or Stanazrds, may be cut in eight or nine 
Years after Planting, and fo from time to time 
every eighth Year, will produce a very conſide- 
IE FP 3 e 
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rable Return, as will appear hereafter in x 
ſtated Account. E 1 
Secondly, The Plants for Underwood, which 
will encompaſs on every Side the young Tim- 
ber Trees, will not only ſhelter them from Blaſts 
of Wind, which might be hurtful to them, but 
will alſo (by keeping off the Circum-ambient 
Air) draw them into ſtrait and tall Trees, till 
they can ſhift for themſelves, and are ſtrong 
_ to bear the Severity of the Wes. 
ther. l | 4s e 
But to proceed, let us make Choice of fuch 
Ground to plant upon, as may not be thought 
proper for Corn, or at leaſt ſuch as will yield 
only a poor Crop of Grain. I ſuppoſe ſuch Land 
will be worth about Five Shillings per Acre by 
the Year, and by all Means let it be, if poſ- 
ſible, near ſome Navigable River, for the 
greater Eaſe and Cheapneſs of Carriage. Now 
as J have before hinted, that as the Land is, 
To muſt we allot the proper Plant for it, 
only wiſh it may be deep enough to nou- 
riſh the Oak and Tex, which are Tap 
_ Plants, and therefore delight in deep 
O11. : bf OS * 4 * L : g* 9 w 
Suppoſing then we are Fortunate enough to 
meet with an Acre of Ground proper for Oaks, 
we muſt firſt encompaſs it with a good Fence, 
and then either dig or plough the Land at a 
proper Seaſon, to lye Fallow for ſome time, 
till the Turf be mellow'd, and fit for our Pur- 
Poſe. TTT = 
An Acre of Ground contains One hundred 
and ſixty Square Perch or Rods, each Rod be- 
ing ſixteen Foot and a half. This _ 
LS . | „„ 0 
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of Land muſt be fenced about with a Ditch 
ſix. Foot widc,. three Rows of Quick/errs plan- 
ted upon the Sides of its Banks at a Foot 
Diſtance from each other, and a dry Hedge on 


the Top. - ALA 
A Labouring Man working for One Shilling 


. 


>» wa 


. er Diem, may prepare nine Foot of the Ditch 
ia Length in one Day, and cut Stakes and 
Buſhes, and make about five Rod of the dry 


7 90 


Hedge in a Day, ſo that he may prepare the 
Hedge, make the Ditch plant three Rows of 
WO nickſetts, and pay the Expence of them after 
the Rate of Two Shillings per Hundred, for 
about Three Shillings the Perch; fo will the 
whole Charge of making a Fence about an 
Acre of Land be Seven Pounds Sixteen 
Shillings; but we may fence in two Acres of 
Land after the ſame Rate, being Thirty two 
Perch long, and. ten Perch wide, for Nine 
Pounds Six Shillings, for the ſame Reaſon that 
if One hundred Hurdles will hold a T houſand 
Sheep, two Hurdles added to them will fold 
Two thouſand Sheep, that is if the Sheep» 
Pen has Forty nine Hurdles oneach Side, and 
one at each End, it juſt contains half the Quan» 
tity of Ground that it would do, if it had the 
Breadth of two Hurdles at the Ends. N. B. A 
Pole or Perch planted with three Rows of Qzick- 
ſetts, will take up about Forty eight Plants, fo 
will there be required to plant about an Acre 
2496 Plants. 

Thus having provided a good Fence to de- 
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fend our young Plantation from Dangers of 
Cattle, and other Inconveniencies, the next 
I Thing to be done is to prepare the encloſed 


E 4 Land 
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Pence the ſquare Perch; the whole Acre, if it 
State that a Plough can work in it, an Acre may 


will contain forty Plants of Oak at Thirty 
fore, that all Tap-roored Trees are endanger! 
planted they ſeldom come to the Perfection of 
always in the ſame Place; I ſhall therefor 


Soil be prepared on the Acre of Land, at the 


Autumn, becauſe the over Wet of ſome 


bout Six Pence, and the planting of them be 


21 


1 
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Land for Plantins, which may be perform! 


| ſeveral Ways. 


Suppoſing the Land to be encumber'd in th 
worſt manner, with Buſhes, Whinns or Furz 
Cc. ſo that a Plough: cannot be uſed upon it, 
then may it be dug and clean'd for about Sh 


be dug at that Rate, wil come to Four Pound; 
But if the Ground ſhould happen to be in tha 


be plough'd for about Twelve Shillings. 
The Land being thus prepar d, one Am 


three Foot Diſtance, and, as I have hinted be. 
by removing, and that when they are tra- 
thoſe which are raiſed from Seed, and remain 
recommend that Forty Beds of good Natural 


aforeſaid Diſtance of Thirty three Foot from 
each other, and that in each Bed five or fir 
Asorns be planted about four Inches deep in 
February, which Seaſon I chuſe rather than 


Winters might rot the Seeds, or Alice, 
Squirrels, and ſuch like Animals might deſtroy 
them. | | 

Theſe Forty Beds may well be prepared by 
one Man in three Days, at One Shilling pr 
Diem, two hundred Acorns may be worth 2. 


worth Six Pence more, which makes in-all 
Four Shilling 0 
l : ; f 1 6 


pur ſe,” 1 . 


The Acre of Land being thus ſown with 


"Dale, we may inter ſow the remaining Par of 
tmhe Ground with 4 Keys which have been 


kept the Winter in dry Sand, theſe will turn 


hs ry' good Account for Underwood,” *and 


the Land is already dug or plough'd for dur 


+ SY On © * 


One Buſhel of Aſh Keys may be worth Two 


*Shillings; the ſowing them One Shilling, and 
the Harrowing the Ground after Sowing will 


be worth Five Shillings more, in all Eight 
or, The Acorns- will come up the firſt 
Year, but the Af will not ſpring till the fe- 
cond Year, unleſs they are old Seed, they 
muſt then be hough'd and cleans'd from the 
Weeds. One Man may do this Work in three 
Days, leaving the Diſtance of three Foot be- 
tween the Aſhen Plants. The Expence of this 
Weeding will be Three Shillings, for I rate 
a Man's Work at One Shilling per Diem, be- 


cauſe I ſuppoſe ſuch Plantations will only be 


made in thoſe Places where Land is cheap, and 
conſequently eyery Thing elſe is valuable in 


Proportion. 8151 4 1. 
The ſecond Year we may draw ſome of the 


young Oaks, leaving a ſingle Plant in euch 
Bed; now it is likely that all the Acorns which 
were put into the Ground may not come up, 
therefore I would adviſe, as the ſureſt way 
to have our Ex pectations anſwer'd from the 
Seeds we ſow, to try the Goodneſs of them 
before theyare ſown, which may be done by 
putting them in Water, and planting only 
thoſe which ſink quickly to the Bottom. 
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An Acre of Land thus fenced, 4255 cleanſed, 
and planted, comes to Twelve Pounds: and 
Eleven Shillings, and two Acres dreſs'd and 
lanted in like manner will coſt Eighteen Pounds 
ixteen Shillings. 1 
But if the Land be clean enough to admit 
the Plough, then the Charge of fencing, plant- 
ing: &c. of one Acre, will be Nine Pounds three 
Shillings, and the Expence of two Acres dreſs'd 
in the fame manner, Twelve Pounds. 
In nine Years after this Plantation has been 
made, the Aſh Plants will be fit to cut for 
Poles or Hoops, worth upon the Place Ten 
Shillings per Hundred. It the Plants ſtand at 
a Yard Diſtance from each other, the Acre of 
Land will then contain about 4800 Plants, which 
may be ſold for Twenty four Pounds. The 
Quickſett Fence muſt likewiſe be cut down, and 
will yield abont ten Load of Buſhes, we will 
ſuppoſe them only worth Five Shillings per Load, 
although near London they ſell for four times 
as much. | 
The whole Charge of fencing, digging and 
planting an Acre of Land with Oaks for Timber, 
and Aſb for Under wood, with the Profit of the 
firſt nine Years Gromth, may be ſeen in the fol- 


lowing Account. | 


Account 
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Account of the Nine Wears after Plant- 
ing, or Firſt Cutting. 


[3 J. Aa f J. 4. d. 

Expence off ' Received for FOES. 
ſencing, d | i 4800 Aſben Poles 
ging — foie 8 at Ten Shillings 24 NAP 
for Timber and . | | | i 
Underwood * — 8 Received more 
' Intereſt of the | for ten Load of 
aforeſaid Sum for oe ' Buſhes at Five ( 79 9 
nine Years, at 5 5 - | Shillingsper Load 
per Cent. 12 


Rent of the | 3 
Land for nine = | | | | 
Years, at Five f 3 © Nine Years Gain 26 10 © 


Shillings per Acre Nine VearsExpence 20 13 6 
per Ann. | [ | — 
For cutting 4800 Neat Profit of 

Aſhen Poles, one the Plantation in Po5 16 6 


Man 5 Days, at oo o5 o | nine Years —— 
One Shilling pe | : 


Diem 


— 
w— 


9 Years Expence 20 13 | 


— ͤͤ ——f 


After this Cutting we may cut again in 
eight Years time, and expect four or five Poles 
on each Aſhen Plant. "IE 


Account 
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Account of the Seventeen Tears after 
Planting, or Second Cutting. 


4 , 1 4. d. F 1 \ a 4. d. 
7 of oy el. 9g” Received for , 
or el , 19200 AſbenPoles | 

Years at He 02 00 © | at Ten ene 96 0 9 
—— ou An- per Hundred 
mum | 

1 Receiv'd more 
Expence for) for ten Load o 
Cutting 19200] Buſhes, at Five 58.10 f 
Aſben Poles (rec- | Shillings per Load 
koning four to So oo © | 
each Plant) one Gain'dclearof 
Man 20 Days at I Expences by theo 5 16 6 
One Shilling per I firſt Cutting 


5 | The Intereſt 
| © — \ which might be 
7 Years Expepce og 00 q | gained on 5. 

# » = — 16 5. 6 d. in 8 02 06 © 
| | Years at five per 
Cent, 1s about — 


-I7 Years Gain 106'12 0 
I 7 Years Expence 03 00 0 


— — g— 


Neat Profit of y 


the Plantation in 
17 Years IT 129 


planting 
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"Account of the Twenty fire Tears after 
Planting, or Third Cutting. 


ff © © 4 


' x 3 l. J. d. | | Fo J. f. 4. 
Kent for eight | 2 
ars, at Frve 19200 es . 
— the 4 239? © 1 at Ten Shillings 96 00 © 
cre per Ann, per Hundred 
R Received more 
2 - for ten Load of 
 Expence of Buſhes, at Ah 10.0 
Cutting: 19200 Shillingsper Load 


Aſhen Poles, one 


Man 20 Days, 01 % Gain d clear of 
at One Shilling Expences by ey 12 6 
per Diem ſecond Cutting 


[ The Intereſt 

| which might be 

25 Years Expence 03 oO o gain *1 on the . © 
oreſaid Sum in P41 08 0 


—_— 


8 Years at 5 per 
| Cem. 


— — 
— 


| 25 Years Expence 03 00 © 


—— 


| 25 Years Gain 243 10 6 
| 
l 
| 
| 


Neat Profit of } 
the Plantation in Þ 240 10 6 
25 Years 
i To which we) 
may add tlie Va- | 
lue of the 40 


OO — Ie 


Plantation worth 
Ten Shillings per 
Tree ——} 


ing in the ſaid | 


— —— 
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In all 260 10 6 


By 


Oaks then grow- > 20 oo © 
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| 
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By the foregoing Account we find, that au 
Acre of Land, planted as I direct, may pro. 
duce the Sum of 260 /. 105. 6 d. in the Space 
of Twenty five Years, cleaf of all Expences 
of Planting, and Value of the Land, and the 
Oaks, if they are {till continued growing, will 
yet produce a more conſiderable Return to the 
Omner, or his Family after him. dels "eqs bAg; 

By the Example of this Plantation, others 
may be made with different kinds of Trees; 
and if the Planter bas a due Regard to the 
Soils proper to what he deſigns to plant, he 
may expect a return for his Labour and In- 
duſtry anſwerable to what I have mentioned 
in this Account, and if his Ground happens 
to be already fenced for his Purpoſe, and is ca- 
pable of admitting a Plough upon it, he may 
yet reap a much more conſiderable Profit from 
his Plantation. prides 

I ſhall now conclude this Treatiſe with ac- 
quainting my Reader with what he is to ex- 
pet in the ſecond Part: I purpoſe in that to 
treat of every Thing (fo far as my Experience 
will permit) which may tend to the Improve- 
ment of the Parterre, or Flower-Garden ; where- 
in I ſhall firſt give the Explanation of a new 
Invention for the more ready deſigning and 
laying out of Garden Platts, by which Inſtru- 
ment it will be poſſible to produce more Vari- 
ety of Figures for Gardens in an Hour's time, 
than we can find in all the printed Books now 
extant: I ſhall then give my Reader the beſt 
Methods of raiſing and propagating all ſorts 
of Flowers: And laſtly, endeavour to pre- 
ſcribe ſuch Rules for the adorning of Gardens, 


as may. make them delightful in eyery 3 
as 0 


% - 


Planting and Gardening: z 
of the Year- And now that this Work may 
be the more compleat, I deſire all curious Gen- 
tlemen will communicate to me what new Ex- 

riments they have made in Planting and 
ardening, directed to the Publiſher of this 
firſt Part, which Favours I ſhall gratefully 
acknowledge, and inſert in the ſucceeding 


Sheets, 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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| CONTAINING, 
e beſt Manner of Improving F lower 


Gardens, or Parterres; of Raiſing and 
Propagating all Sorts of Flowers ; and of 


the Adorning of Gardens. | 
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IIluſtrated with CoprpER Pr Ars. | 
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Ir? robe the An Honourable *. 


Thomas Lord Parker, 


Palatine of Cheſter, Lord 
Chief Juſtice | of England, and 


one . His Majeſty 5 moſt Ho- 
nourable Priry- Council. 


. A OUR Lordſhip ha- 
eving been pleas d to 
= think favourable of 


my N Book upon this Sub- 
Fo, I have preſum'd to In- 


. 


Baron of Macklesfield, in the Cohn. 


Ie Des ication. 


| 0 he this Part to YOU, n t. 

wh thout Belief that the Wor 
will be inclined to hope better 
from me, when they fad my 
Studies influenced by 0 Great 
a Patronage. 

It is not only from Your 
Lordſhip's Pu IK to the 
Subject of theſe Papers, of 
Which none can be a better 
Judge than vour Self, that 
you are not offended with any 
Thing of this Kind, but that 
you know a due Cultivation 
of . theſe innocent Pleaſures 
will both improve our Un- 
derſtanding, and better our 


Moralss. 


The 


— —— — - 


Your Lordſhip's juſt Awards 
correct, would be much leſ- 
ſen'd, if Recreations of this 
Nature took up more of the 
Time of thoſe who have an 


Gardens. 

[ avoid, my Lord, ſpeak- 
ing in the common Way of 
Dedicators, being certain that 
nothing can more offend 
YOU, than a Recital of 


Your 


The Temptations to Vice 
are always taken off in Prb- 
portion to the Employments 
of thoſe Minutes which are 
by many ſpent in Idleneſs; 
and the vitious and litigious 
Part of Mankind, whom 


Opportunity of ſpending it in 


* is a utmoſt A mbitionf,” 


The Bari % 


Your own Praiſes, If; any 
Thing of 'theſe Papers can be 
hut the Entertainment of one 
half Hour of Your Lordſhip's 
in Your Retirement from the 
Sphere of Publick Buſineſs, it 


11 


J Ma it pleaſe you Eau, | 


1 Dur r 


Wh "_ Dovted, Homble bre, 
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WP hiloſophical and Practical. 


© ASAP. L : 
Deſcription and Uſe of a New Invention 
for the more ſpeedy Defizning of Gar- 
den-Platts; whereby we may produce 
more Variety of Figures in an Hour's 
time, than. are to be found in all the 
Books of Gardening now extant. l 
_ Þ INCE the Inftrument I now de- 
„in to treat of has afforded ſome 
N Cz Pleafure to-many of my Acquain- 
yl tance, I have been eaſily per- 
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ſwaded to make it Publick. It 
is of that Nature, that the beſt 

Deſigners or Draughts- Men may improve 
b 8 


and 


4 
* 


Part II. 


and. help their Fancies by it, and may wi 
more certainty hit the Humour of thoſe. Gai 
tlemen they are to work for, without 15 
the trouble of making many Varieties | 1 5 
gures or Garden Platts, which will loſe tiß 
and cauſe an unneceſſary Expence, which fre 
_ , quently diſcourages Gentlemen from makigg 
up their Gardens. In ſhort, the Charge of thi 
Inftrument is ſo ſmall, and its Uſe fo Delight 
and Profitable, that I doubt not its fayouratl 
Reception in the World. , 
But to proceed: We muſt chuſe two Piecyt 
of Looking-glaſs of equal bigneſs, of the Fig 
of a long Square, five Inches in length, 
four in breadth; they muſt be cover'd on thi 
Back with Paper or Silk, to prevent rubbigg 
off the Silver, which would elſe be too apt 
crack off by frequent Uſe. This covering fol 
the Back of the Glaſſes muſt be ſo put on, ti 
nothing of it may appear about the Edges off 
the bright Side. | WIA: | 
The Glaſſes being thus prepared, they m 
be laid Face to Face, and hinged together, 
that they may be made to open and ſhut 
pleaſure, like the Leaves of a Book; as ol 
Example, the firſt Figure ſhows us the Backs 
the two Glaſſes, A and B, join'd together bj 
Hinges CC and DD, ſo that they may 
open'd or fhut to any part of a Circle; al 
now the Glaſſes being thus fitted for our mul 
poſe, I ſhall proceed to explain the Uſer 
them. | | „ 
Draw a large Circle upon Paper, divides 
into three, four, five, fix, ſeven or eli 
equal Parts, which being done, we may dis 
in every one of the Diviſions, a Figure at ol 
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pleaſure, | either for Garden-Platts or Fortifica- 
tion,; 4s for Tenge, bn the ſecond — ma 
ſe a Circle divided into fix Parts, and upon 
the Diviſion mark'd A is drawn part of a De- 
ken for a Garden. Nom to ſee that Deſign 
entire, which is yet confuſed, we muſt place 
wr Glaſſes upon the Paper, and open them to 
the ſixth part of the Circle, (i. e.) one of them 
muſt ſtand upon the Line 4 to the Center, and 
he other muſt be open'd exactly to the point 
| ſo ſhall we diſcover an entire Garden Platt 
a a Circular Form, (if we look into the 
laſſe) divided into fix Parts, with as many 
Valks leading to the Center, where we ſhall 
ind a Baſon of an Hexagonal Figure. 

We may more plainly fee how the Glaſſes . 
pught to be placed upon the Deſign, by view- 
ng the third Figure. The Line A where the 
Glaſſes join, ſtands immediately over the Cen- 
r of the Circle, the Glaſs B ſtands upon 
he Line drawn from the Center to the Point 
and che Glaſs D ſtands upon the Line lead- 
ng from the Center to the Point E; the 
laſſes being thus placed, cannot fail to pro- 
luce the compleat Figure we look for; and fo , 
rhatever equal part of a Circle you mark out, 
et the Line 4 ſtand always upon the Center, 
nd open your Glaſſes to the Diviſion you have 
ade with your Compaſles. If, inſtead of a 
ircle, you would have the Figure of a Hexagon, 
Iraw a ſtrait Line with a Pea from the 
joint c to. the point 4 in the ſecond Figure, 
ad by placing the Glaſſes as before, you will 
ave the Figure deſired. 

So likewiſe a Pentagon may be perfectly re- 
reſented, by finding 12 fifth Part of a Circle, 

2 


and 


like be : and fo having the Glaſſes fix'd, In 


of good Draughts. 


e ͥ e — — 
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and placing the Glaſſes upon the Outlines of it; 
and the fourth Part of a Circle will likewiſe 


produce a Square by means of the Glaſſes, or 
by the ſame Rule will give us any Figure of 
equal Sides. I eaſily ſuppoſe that a curious 
Perſon by a little Practice with theſe Gage 
may make many Improvements with them, 
which perhaps I may not have yet diſcover', 
or have for Brevity ſake omitted to deſcribe. 

It next follows that I explain how by theſe 
Glaſſes we may,from the Figure of a Circle drawn 
upon Paper, make an Oval; and alſo by the 
ſame Rule repreſent a long Square from a per. 
fect Square. To do this, open the Glaſſes and 
fix them to an exact Square, place them over: 
Circle and move them to and fro *till you ſee 
the Repreſentation of the Oval Figure you 


like manner move them over a ſquare Piece 
of Work till you find the Figure you de. 
ſire of a long Square. In theſe Tryals you mil 
meet with many Varieties of Deſigns. A 
for Inſtance, the fourth Figure, altho' it ſeems 
to contain but a confuted Repreſentation, 
may be varied into above 200 different Re. 
preſentations by moving the Glaſſes over It, 
which are open'd and fix'd to an exact Square 
In a Word, from the moſt trifling Deſigns, 
we may by this Means produce ſome thouſands 


But that the fourth Figure may yet be mo 
intelligible and uſeful, I have drawn on eve! 
Side of it a Scale divided into equal Part 
by which Means we may aſcertain the Ju in 
Proportion of any Deſign we ſhall meet wil 
In It. 1 
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I have alſo mark'd every ſide of the fourth 
Egure with a Letter, as A, B, C, D. the better 
to inform my Reader of the Uſe of the In- 
vention, and put him in the way to find out 
every Deſign containd in that Figure. +) 
Example IJ. Turn the ſide A to any certain 
Point, either to the North, or to the Window 
of your Room, and when you have open'd' 
your Glaſſes to an exact Square, fet one of them 
on the Line of the ſide D, and the other on 
the Line of the ſide C, you will then have a. 
ſquare Figure four times as big as the engrav'd 
Deſign in the Plate; but if that Repreſenta- 
tion ſhould: not, be agreeable, move the Glaſſes 
(till open'd to a Square) to the Number 5, 
of the ſide D, ſo will one of them be parallel 
to D, and the other ſtand upon the Line of 
the ſide C, your firſt Deſign will then be 
vary'd ; and ſo by moving your Glaſſes in like 
manner from Point to Point, the Draughts 
vin differ every Variation of the Glaſſes, till 
ou have diſcover'd at leaſt fifty Plans differ- 
ag from one another. | | 
Example II. Turn the fide mark'd B, of 
the fourth Figure, to the ſame Point where A 
vas before, and by moving your Glaſſes as you 
id in the former Example, you will diſcover 
as great a Variety. of Deſigns as had been ob- 
ſerv'd in the foregoing Experiment; then 
turn the fide C to the place of B, and mana- 
ging the Glaſſes in the manner | have directed 
in the firſt Example, you may have a great 
Variety of different Plans, which were not 
in the former Tryals ; and the fourth D muſt 
be managed in the ſame Manner with the o- 
thersz ſo that from one Plan alone, not ex- 
| F 3 ceeding 
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ceeding the Bigneſs of a Man's Hand, we may 
vary the Figure at leaſt two hundred times, 
and fo conſequently from five Figires of the 
like Nature, we might ſhew about a thonſand 
ſeveral ſorts of Garden Plates ; and if it ſhould 
happen that the Reader has any Number of 
Plans for Parterres or Wilderneſs Works by 
him, he may by this Method alter them at his 
Pleaſure, and produce ſuch innumerable Varie- 
ties, that it is not poſſible the moſt able De- 
ſigner could ever have contrived. 

And ſeeing I have given ſuch Directions in 
this Chapter, as I hope may inform the Cu- 
rious of the Uſe of this new invented Inſtru- 
ment, I think it may not be improper to ad- 
vertiſe that the Publiſher of theſe Papers iz 
provided with Glaſſes of ſeveral Sizes ready 
fitted up for the Experiment at the following 
- Prices; the ſmall fort at three Shillings, and 
the other at five Shillings. | | 


FFC 
CHAP. Il 


Of Ever-Greens, their Culture and Uſe 
in Gardens. © 


I Am in this Chapter to ſpeak of the Cul- 
ture of Evergreens, and their Uſe in Gar- 
dens. They are ſo ornamental where they 
are rightly managed, that I think no Garden 
can be compleat without em; they make beau- 
tiful and uſeful Hedges, and in ſingle Plants, 
When they have been order'd by a — 
an 
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and skillful Hand, they are ſo many growing 
Monuments of the Art of Gardening. But to 
come to Particulars, the Evergreens, which 
are commonly propagated by the Gardeners, 
are Hollies, Tews, the Laurustinus, Bay, Box, 
Laurel, Phillyrea, Alaternus, Juniper, Piracantha, 
Her, Arbut us, and the Evergreen Privet. 
"Theſe have every one their proper Places in 
Gardens, with reſpect to their ſeveral Stages 
of Growth, Some of them may be kept in 
Shape and Compaſs with very little trouble, 
while others are too apt to out- grow the Care 
of the Gardener, let him be never fo vi- 


gilant. 
SC 
Of the HOLLY: 


O conſider theſe ſingly, I ſhall begin with 
the Holly, which is in my Opinion. the 
moſt beautiful of all the reſt. It will grow to 
a very large Tree. I have ſeen Plants of this 
Kind above ſixty Foot high in the Holly Walk 
near Frenſham in Surry, in which Place they 
delight extreamly; the Soil is dry, rather in- 
clining to Sand than Loam: The Holly is a 
Tap-rooted Plant, and therefore does not love 
tranſplanting, unleſs the Roots have been 
often prun'd in the Nurſery, by digging about 
it, which a careful Gardener will frequently 
do, that they may riſe with a Ball of Earth 
when they are to be removed, but yet not- 
withſtanding all his Care, it is adviſeable to 
plant them in Baskets as ſoon as they are 


taken up, that the Earth which riſeth with 
| F 4 "0 
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the Roots may not break or fall from them 


in the Carriage from one Place to another: 
The Baskets they are planted in, muſt be ſet 
with them .in the Places where they are to 
remain, and will rot in a few Months, and not 
any ways hinder the Trees from drawing the 
Nouriſhment they require from the adjacent 
Earth, which ſhould be natural Soil (without 
the leaſt Mixture of Dang) and cannot well 
be too barren. The Removal of this Tree 
ought to be rather in September than towards 
the Spring, to ſave the trouble of watering, 
which oftentimes puts the Gardener to preat 
Charge and Inconveniency. The Berries of 
this Plant when they are ripe ſhould be ga- 
ther'd, and after being laid to ſweat for ſome 
time, may be put in Sand or Earth, S. S. S. till 
the Autumn following, when they may be ſown 
in the Nurſery Beds. Now as theſe will lye 
In the Ground for a long time before they be- 
gin to ſpring, I would adviſe the following 
Method to be made uſe of in order to for- 
ward their Germination, and thereby to gain a 
Year at leaſt in their Growth. I have obſerv'd 
that Seeds or Berries of this Kind which have 
been eaten by Fowls and paſs'd thro? their 
Bodies, have began to vegetate ſoon after- 
wards; we have therefore no more to do than 
to contrive a Mixture which ſhall have in it a 
Heat and Moiſture reſembling that in the Bo- 
dies of Birds, and to lay the Seeds in it for a 
few Days before we fow them, which will an- 
ſwer the End we deſire: For this Purpoſe 
therefore provide a Buſhel of Bran, in which, 
after having mix'd your Seeds or Berries, wet 
the whole very well with Rain or Pond 1 
' o . . PL 6 hs if all 
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and let your Preparation remain for ten Days 
without any Diſturbance in a Veſſel of Wood 


or Stone. About three Days after the Mixture 
has been prepared it will begin to heat, and 
ſo continue to ferment for 30 or 40 Days, 


if it be carefully ſprinkled from time to time 


with warm Water as it begins to dry. The 
Heat of this wet Bran will prepare the Berries 
mix'd with it, and put them into a vegetable 
Poſture in ahout a Week's time after the Fer- 
ment has began, and then may be ſown in the 


' Nurſery, For this new invented artificial 
Heat I am beholden to the incomparable. Sir 


Iſaac Newton, to whom every Art is greatly 
obliged. = n 

The young Stocks, which may be thus rais'd 
from the Berries, will be fit to graft on, or be 
inoculated at four or five Years Growth, if they 


are deſign'd to be train d up for Orna- 


ment of our Garden, The Grafting muſt be 
done in March, and the Inoculating or budding 
in July; but otherwiſe if they ſhould be made 


'uſe of for Standard Trees, or Hedges, let them 
be planted at their proper Diſtances while they 


are very young, that they may the better ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the Soil they are to 
grow in. Birldlime is made of the Bark of 
this Tree gather'd about Midſummer, boil'd a- 
bout twelve Hours in Spring Water *till the 
Green Bark ſeparates from the others, the Green 


muſt then be laid in a cool Place and coyer'd 


with Weeds or Fern for a Fortnight, or *till it 
become a Mucilage, then beat it in a ſtone 
Mortar, *till it be a tough Paſte, and waſh 1t 


well in ſome running Water, and then putting 


it in an earthen Veſſel to ferment and purge 
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it ſelf for four or five Days, waſh it for the 
ſecond time, and put it into a freſh Pipkin, 
adding to it one third part of Gooſe Greaſe well 
clarified, incorporate them on a gentle Fire, 
ſtirring your Compoſition till it be cold, and 
Keep it in Urine for your Uſe. 
Mr. Evelyn» commends the Holy, above all o- 
ther Plants, for Hedges and ſtrong Fences; and 
Indeed was it not for the Benefit of Wall- 
Frmir, I ſhould prefer a thick well grown Holly 
f e before any Wall that could be built, 
the beautiful Green of their armed Leaves and 
the yermilian Colour of their Berries, afford 
a moſt agreeable Proſpe& in every Month of 
the Year, and diſdain the rudeſt Attacks of 
the Weather, Cattle, &c. 
_ Having now ſet down what I think is the 
moſt material relating to the common or plain- 
leav'd Holly, I am to give ſome Account of 
the variegated Sorts of Hollies which are fo 
much eſteem'd by the Curious, and contribute 
to the Ornament of our Gardens. Of theſe 
we have about twenty different Kinds which 
are diſtinguiſh'd from one another by the 
Names of thoſe who firſt diſcover'd them. It 
would be tronbleſome to relate them here, and 
would be of very little Service to my Reader, 
fince in the whole Catalogue of them it would 
be impoſſible to diſcover the Beauty or Imper- 
fections of any one among them; let it ſuffice 
that every Gentleman pleaſe himſelf, rather 
by examining them in the Nurſeries, of which 
there are ſo many about London. I ſhall only 
here take Notice that there are three ſorts of 
Stripes in Vegetables, thoſe whoſe Leaves are 
edged with Cream Colour, thoſe edged with 
PR ns, | yellow, 
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yellow, and the bloach'd Sorts, as the Garde- 
ners call them: And it is a certain Rule, that 
whatever Plant has its Leaves edged about 
with theſe diſtemper'd Colours will always re- 
main Variegated, without putting forth ſo 
much as one plain green Leaf; and on the o- 
ther hand, ſuch Plants as have their Leaves 
bloach'd, tinged or ſpotted in the middle, will 
ſeldom remain ry, if they be planted-in 
good Ground, but from time to time will ſhoot 
out Branches intirely Green, and at length 
loſe all their other Colours; from whence we 
may obſerve that the Sap, when it appears diſ- 
coloured only towards the middle of the Leaf, 
is not then ſo much diſtemper'd, but that it 
may be reſtor'd by wholſome Nouriſhment, 
but that when the tinged Sap has reach'd the 
extream parts of the Leaves, ſo much Venom 
is then mix'd with it, that it is impoſſible to 
overcome it by any means, and even the Fruit, 
which is certainly fed with the moſt refin'd 
Juices of the Plant, is alſo equally corrupted 
with the fame Poiſon, as its Stripes plainly 
ſignify. 

Another Obſervation relating to ſtrip'd 
Plants is, that when a Plant begins to bloach, 
a skilful Gardener may provoke the Poiſon 
which begins to tinge the Leaves, and by 
checking the Nouriſhment of the Plant, and 
giving it unwholſome Diet, may by degrees 
unvenom the whole, and produce what they 
call an Edger, i. e. a Plant whoſe Leaves are 
edged with White or Yellow. Again, there is 
another Experiment relating to this Caſe which 
is very well worth our Notice, it was made 
and communicated to me by Mr. Furber a cu- 
rious 
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rious Gardener and Nurſery-Man at Nenſington; 
he had many Plants of the Common Jeſſamine 
with edged Leaves, upon which he engrafted 
Cions of the Spaniſh Jeſſamine, whoſe Leaves 
had not been known to ſtripe, the Cions of 
the Spaniſh Feſſamine upon their budding forth 
produced Leaves bloached with Yellow, and 1 
doubt not but they may be made :Edgers by 
the ſame Skill, from which it appears that 
when the moſt ſubtile Fuices of a Plant are poi- 
ſon'd, any Plant which ſhall be fed from it will 
be envenom'd by it. It would therefore be 
well to ſow the Seed of Miſietoe upon Edged 
Leav'd Plants, to have it with Variegated 
Leaves. What relation theſe Obſervations may 
have to Animals, may be further conſider d 
by thoſe whoſe Studies more immediately re- 
late to the Health and Preſervation of Ani- 
mal Bodies. I ſhall proceed to conſider the 
ſtrip d Hollys, with reſpe& to their Figure and 
Uſe in Gardens; the nature of this Plant is 
ſuch that it cannot be pruned into thoſe nice 
Figures, which others whoſe Leaves are ſmall, 
have been framed to, therefore I cannot pro- 
poſe any other form than that of a Pyramid, 
or a Ball or headed Plant. The firſt ought to 
be kept taper ending in a ſharp Point on the 
top, and the headed Plants of them ſhould be 
ſo prun'd, that their heads may reſemble the 
Cap of a Muſhroom, which Figure in my O- 
pinion is to be prefer'd before that of a Globe. 
Theſe Plants, if they are well train'd up, and 
have their Leaves beautitully Varicgated, are 
very Ornamental, when they are mix'd skil- 
fully with Plants of Evergreens, ſuch as Yews, 
Lanriftinus, or the like. 545 5 
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| I have read ſome where of a pretty Inven- 
tion of planting Evergreen Hedges with Columns 
and Pilaſters of Variegated Hollys ſet in them 
at certain diſtances, which muſt needs have a 
good Effect if they are well prun'd; and I 
think, if handſome Flower Pots were placed 
on their tops, ſo that a healthful Branch might 
go through each of them to be train'd into 
Balls or Piramids, it would ſtill contribute to 
the greater Beauty of the Deſign. 


3 
Of the YEWTREE. 


HE Tem- Tree is very ſlow of growth, and 
therefore produceth tongh and hard 
Timber; in ſome parts of Surry we find ſome 
Groves of this beautiful Evergreen, which con- 
fiſt of very large Trees, and ſeem rather to 
be the Produce of Nature than Art, the 
Roots are apt to break into many Fibres, and 
therefore this Plant delights in light Soil, 
and ſuch as is commonly ſtiled Barren ; the 
coldeſt Mountains produce this Tree more 
readily than the richeſt Soils, or more gentle 
Expoſures, ſo that rich Manures are to be 
avoided in the Culture of this Plant, the 
Berries of it after they are cleaned from their 
Pulp, and well dry'd, may either be laid in 
Sand, as I have directed thoſe of the Holly, 
before they are ſown, or mix'd with the 
Bran and Water before mention'd, for their 
more ſpeedy Germination. The Leaves of 
the Yew are ſo ſmall, that it is poſlible to 
bring 
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bring this kind of Tree into any Form we defire 


as the Famous Plants now growing in the Phy- 


fick Garden at Oxford, and that in the Chyrch- 
yard at Hillingdon near Uxbridge, may certify, 


repreſented in Plants of this Sort, as Men, 
Beaſts, Birds, Ships, and the like; but the 
moſt common Shapes which have been given it 
by the Gardeners, are either Conick or Pyra- 
midal. It is of great nſe for Hedges, and make 
moſt agreeable Diviſions in Gardens; it is Cu- 
ſtomary to fence in the Quarters of Wilder- 
neſs Works with theſe Plants, where they have 


a very good Effet; in a Word, there is no 


Difficulty in propagating this Plant, and little 
Hazzard in the Removal of it, eſpecially if the 
Roots of it are prun'd from time to time by 
digging about it, while it ſtands in the Nurſery. 
Its time of tranſplanting is from July to Sep- 


tember, or as ſoon as the Weather is open in 


the Spring Seaſon. 
SECT. . 
Of the LAUR USTINUS. 


HE Laurus-tinus is a Plant whoſe Beauty 
chiefly conſiſts in the Flowers which a- 

dorn it about Chriſtmas, and moſt of the Win- 
ter Seaſon ; it may be raiſed from the Berries, 
managed in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
Holly, but the moſt Expeditious way for the 
ropagating of it is from Layers, i. e. by lay- 
ng down the youngeft Branches of it in the 


Earth, about the Months of September or Offo- 


ber, 
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I have ſeen great Varieties of Figures very well 
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ber, or in the Spring, which will ſoon ſtrike 
Root and afford us Plants fit for Uſe. It is a 
quick Grower, but very ſeldom makes a large 

Free, it is often train'd up to a headed Plant, 
and introduced among Hollies and Tews into the 
parterre. But I ſhould rather direct that it be 
planted againſt a Wall, or in Wilderneſſes, 
where it may avoid the Knife for the ſake of 
its Flowers, which an unskilful Hand often 
robs it of by an untimely pruning. It is to 
be noted, that this Plant, like all other Exo- 
ticks, is naturally inglin'd to bloſſom about the 
time of the Spring in its own Country. I 
have particularly obſerv'd that all Plants from 
the Cape of Good- Hope make their ſtroageſt 
Shoots, and begin to Bloſſom towards the end 
of our Autumn, which is the time of the Spring 
in that Part of Africa they were brought from, 
and ſo likewiſe all others from different Parts 
and Climates retain their Natural Courſe of 
Vegetation ; for which reaſon, ſuch Exoticks 
ſhould be prun'd in our Spring Seaſon, that 
they may the better diſpoſe themſelves for 
ſtrong Flowering Shoots in the Winter; but 
more of this in another Place. The Laurus- 
tin, altho' it is impatient of Froſt, delights 
to grow in ſhady and moiſt Places, and flon- 
riſnes well in Loam without the help of any rich 
Manure, - which will forward its Growth too 
much, and by that Means make it too ſubje& 
to feel froſty Weather, and alſo to fling away 
its Sap in uſeleſs Shoots, which ever ſpoils the 
Bloſſoming of Trees, for the ſame Reaſon that 
exceſs of Vigour is a hindrance of Prolifi- 
city, 


of 
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+ SECT. W. 
Of the N ARE E. 
H E Bay, altho' it may be rais'd from 
Layers, Suckers or Cuttings, yet it grows 
much better if it be propagated from the Ber- 


ries; however, for the greater Satisfaction of 
my Reader, I ſhall ſpeakyparticularly of each 


way of raiſing this Plant! Firſt then if we 


propoſe to raiſe this Plant from Zayers, we muſt 
bend down the tender Shoots to the Ground, 
and after having faſten'd them in the Earth 
with Hooks, cover them four or five Inches 
with fine Earth. This Work muſt be done a- 


bout October, at which time likewiſe the Suckers 


may be taken from about the Body of this 
Tree, with as much Root as can be got with 
them, plant them in ſhady moiſt Places, in 
gravelly Soil without any rich Mixture, wa- 
tering them well at firſt planting, as all Plants 
ought to be on that Occaſion, chiefly to ſettle 
the Earth cloſe about their Roots. In October 
alſo we may ſet the Cuttings of Bays in Pots of 
fine Earth two or three Inches deep, and pre- 
ſerve them under ſome Shelter during the 
Winter; they will with that Management a- 


lone ſtrike Root, without the help of a hot 


Bed. | 

In the next Place, if we deſign to raiſe this 
Plant from the Berries, gather them when they 
are full ripe, and after having ſpread them abroad 
to ſweat, keep them till the February following 


in dry Sand, then ſow them on a Bed of _ 
: re 
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freſh dug, and ſift over them ſome freſh natu- 


ra] Earth, about two Inches thick. If after 
this Work the Weather happens to be moiſt, 
you may expect them to come up in about ſix 
Weeks after ſowing ; theſe Seedlings require 
Shelter with Straw or Fern for the three firſt 
Winters, after which they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, leaſt their Roots run too deep into 
the Earth, and by that Means the Plants may 
receive Prejudice by removing them. I have 
ſeen Pyramids and headed Plants of Bays in- 
troduced into Parterre Works, but I cannot 
adviſe it, leaſt they ſhould be injur'd by hard 
Weather, which often would be apt to change 
their Colour, and perhaps kill them. But if 
by our Skill and Induſtry we have been Fortu- 
nate enough to train up. ſome of this kind of 
Tree to hand ſome Plants, let them be put in 
Pots or Caſes, and houſed in the Winter, that 
their Beauty may be preſerved. The fineſt 
Trees of this Kind that I have ever ſeen ei- 
ther in England or Abroad, are now in the 
Gardens of the Royal Palace at Kenfington, which 
are of very great Value: However, if it ſhould 
be the Delire of any one to propagate this 
kind of Plant, who has not the Convenience 
of a Green- Houſe, or Place of Shelter for them 
in the Winter, we may plant them in Hedges or 
againſt Walls; and if ſevere Froſts ſhould by 
Chance diſcolour them, yet let not the Owner 
be diſcouraged; let the Plants ſo injured have 
their top Branches cut off in the Spring, and 
they will ſhoot out afreſh, 

In Holland and Flanders I have ſeen the B 


with its Leaves finely variegated. Some Plants 
Pakr II. | G 7; 
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of it I have brought into Exgland, which I haye 
increas'd. by ingrafting Branches of them upon 
our common Bay. But yet have not ventur 
it to ſtand Abroad 1n the Winter. 1 


rr 
Of the BOXTREE. 


HE Box Tree is very eaſily propagated, 
either by Slips, Layers, or Seeds. It is a 
Plant very valuable for its Wood, ſo much 
uſed for Mathematical Inſtruments, Combs 
and ſuch like Works, and the continu'd Yer. WM 2 
dure of its Leaves makes it an acceptable Plan t 
to the Gardener.  Box-Hill in Surry ſhews us MW f 
the Excellencies of this Plant, as well from the Mt. 
Profit of its Wood, as the pleaſing Shade of Wc 
the Box Trees 2 upon it, which are 
ſome of them fo large, as to equal almoſt any 
other Sort of Timber Trees. This Plant will 
make delightful Hedges in Gardens, and is, 
next to the New, the beſt Tonſile Tree for the 
Parterre. As it is a flow Grower, and pro- 
duces a ſmall Leaf, it delights in chalky Moun- 
tains, where it will grow much quicker than fort 
it does in our Gardens. It is on thoſe Hill Wat 
where it ſhould be planted therefore for Profit, Hero. 
tho” a natural Soil in a Garden is rather to be 
preferr'd, if we would keep it in Shape, and 
within Bounds: The beſt time of the Year 
to make Layers or Slips of it is in September, 
and the Seeds of it may be either ſown as foot 
as they are full ripe, or laid in Sand during. - 
the Winter, to be ſown the Spring * 
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The Seeds of this Tree, like thoſe of the Holly, 
may be forwarded in their Growth by the Bran 
as Water. | ITY | 

Beſide the common Sort 1 have been ſpeaking 
of, I have ſeen one with variegated Leaves, 
which makes a very beautiful Plant for the Pan- 
terre, if it be kept in good Order. 

The Dwarf, or Dutch-Box, is of extraordi- 
nary uſe for edging or bordering of Flower- 
Beds, or for the 1 of Scrawl Work; it 
will reſiſt the moſt ſevere Weather, and 
remain good without renewing for above 
Twenty Years ; it is much cheaper than 
Border-Boards, and far more Beautiful, but 
WH above all it is to be admired on account of 
the Profit. it will bring to the Owner when he 
ball be inclined | to. ſell it, or tranſplant 
it. This fort of Box, if it be earthed up e- 
very. Year, may in four or five Years after 
Planting be taken up and parted or ſlip'd, and 
be made to plant about four times as much 
Ground as that which it ſtood upon. I cannot 
pretend to ſet down the Price of it, ſince there 
has not been any certain Standard for its Va- 
Ive I have bought ſome at 6 d. per Yard, and 
at another time have paid 6 d. and a Shilling 
or the fame Meaſure, but then we muſt ſuppoſe 
hat the more we pay for it, ſo much the more 
round it ought to plant when it comes to be 
lipd or parted. 
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\ SE C TM. 
Of te LAURET. 


= Laurel has been uſed for Hedges, and 
| fometimes trained up into headed Plans, 
but is of that Quickneſs in its Growth that 
cannot recommend it as a proper Companion 
for the other Evergreens before mention', 
1 believe, with Mr. Evelyn, that this fort of 
Plant would do much better to be cultivated x 
a Standard in Walks or Avenues, where it maj 
have full Liberty to range without danger df 
the Knife. I am of Opinion this Tree vil 
grow/to a very large Size, eſpecially when it 
has been grafted or budded upon Black Chery 
Srocks ;, which Experiment I have ſeen try'd by 
my curious Friend Robert Balle, Eſq; and ha 
anſwer'd very well to the Deſign, and keeps 
its Leaves all Winter; from whence we maj 
believe, that it is not any particular Quality 
in the Juices of a Plant, which cauſes it tot 
either ever Green, or otherwiſe, but that 
continual Verdure rather proceeds from cer: 
tain Veſſels which convey the Juices from tit 
Trunk into the Leaves of Trees, which are mor 
in Number, and much ſtronger and tougher n 
Evergreens, than in ſuch Plants as ſhed thei 
Leaves in Winter. But this Caſe I ſhall treatd 
more amply in another Place. 
The Laurel may be propagated after tt 
ſame manner as | have directed for the railil 
of the Bay, either from the Berries, or If 


Layers or Cuttings, it loves Shade, and of 
. thrif 
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thrive in (almoſt) every Soil, it reſiſts the 
Weather, and has that Bitterneſs in its Leaves 
that Cattle will not readily annoy it. But 
vild Fowl, ſuch as Pheaſants, Partridger, Wood=- 
wcks, Black-birds, and the like, delight to ſhel- 


ter themſelves under its cover in hard Wea® 
ther, therefore .it might be planted in Parks 


or other Places of the like Nature, for the 


Increaſe and Preſervation of Game-Fowl. - 
SECT. VII. 
Of the PHILLYRE A. 


HE Nurſery Men know five Sorts of Phil- 
hrea by the following Names, the 
Plain Phillyrea, the bloach'd Kind, the true 
Phillyrea, the Dutch - ſilver'd-leav'd Sort, and 
the Gilded Dutch Kind. The firſt or moſt com- 
mon of theſe may be propagated from the 
Berries, order'd like thoſe of the Holly, or it 
may, with the other Sorts, be raiſed by Layers, 
which preſently take Root; it delights in a 
natural light Soil, without any Mixture of rich 
Compoſt. Both this and the bloach'd leav'd 
Philhrea are very quick Growers, and make 
tollerable Hedges, if they be well ſupported 
with ſtrong Rails or Stakes, but without ſuch 
Helps are not capable of reſiſting the Strength 
of the Winds; but the true Phillyrea is bet- 
ter able to defend itſelf againſt the Inſults of 
Storms, and its ſlow Growth makes it a fit Com- 
panion for the beſt Evergreens in the Parterre. 
| have ſeen Pyramids and headed Plants of this 
dort, which have equall'd in their Beauty any 
G 3 other 
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other of the Garden Race, but the plain and 
bloach d leav'd Kinds are with great Difficulty 
kept in any Form. The Dutch ſilver-leavd 
and gilded Sorts are valuable for the ſmallneſ 
and elegant Yariegations of their Leaves, they 
may be eaſily trained into any Shape, but can. 
not abide the Froſt, therefore are not ſo pro- 
perly the Inhabitants of open Gardens, as the 
Places of Shelter. The time of laying the 
tender Branches of theſe and all other Phity- 
reas into the Earth, is in September, by which 
Means we may greatly incteaſe this Kind of 
Plant. | 


ier 
Of the A LAT ER NU 


H E Alaternus of the Gardeners differs 
from what they call Phillyrea, by being 
narrower leav'd ; and from the Priver, by ha- 
ving Notches on the Edges of its Leaves. Mr. 
Evelyn gives us one very material Remark of 
it, viz. that the Seeds of the Alaternu come 
up in a Month's time after ſowing ; he di. 
reas it ſhould be planted out at two Years 
Growth, either for Hedges, or to be train'd up 
into figur'd Plants; the ſudden Germination 
the Seeds ſhews it not to be a Phillyrea, whoſt 
Berries lye a long time in the Earth before they 
ſprout ; it may be increas'd alſo from Layers 
treated like thoſe of the Phillyrea, and delights 
in the ſame kind of Sol, TY” Rong 
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Of the JU NIꝰY ER. 


F the Juniper we have two Kinds known 
to our Gardeners, the common, and what 
they call the Swediſh Juniper; both of them re- 
iſt the moſt ſevere Froſt, and for that Reaſon, 
as well as for their beautiful Green, ſhould have 
their Place Among other Evergreens of the 
Parterre. The Smallneſs of their Leaves is 
ſuch, that an ingenious Work man may train 
them into any Shape, and by often cutting or 
ſheering them, they will be ſo cloſe, that no 
other Plant can be ſaid to exceed them in that 
reſpect. It delights in barren Soil, ſuch as 
Heaths or Downs, where I have feen the 
common Kind grow freely and plentifully. 
The Berries ſhould be ſown about March, in 
light Ground without watering them, or gi- 
yving them any rich Manure : They come up 

in two Months after ſowing, and may remain 


two Years in the Seed Bed before they are 


tranſplanted, taking great Care to keep them 
from Weeds, I remember to have heard da 
Juniper Tree above forty Foot high; and 1 think 
Mr. Evelin has ſomewhere mention'd one of 
that Sort which made an Arbour of eleven 
Foot high in ten Year's time. The Juniper 
affords a moſt durable Firewood, if it be true 
what has been ſaid of it, that in a Heap of its 
Aſhes, which have lain a Year, ſome of its 
Embers have been red hot during all that 


ume. 
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SEO Ti 
Of | the PTRACANT HA. 


"THE Piracantha has many Perfections which 
1 [ are not found in other Evergreens of the 
Parterre, and yet, to my great wonder, is 
very little taken Notice of about London, in- 
ſomuch that I know not any one Nurſery where 
it is cultivated ; beſides the Beauty of its 
Leaves, the Bunches of white Bloſſoms which 
it produces in May are very Ornamental, and 
its Coral like Beads which hang upon it in Clu- 
ſters all the Winter, affords us moſt delight- 
ful Preſpect; to all theſe Perfections we may 
add the Strength of its Thorns, which makes 
it one of the moſt uſeful Plants for Hedges that 
I know of. I have ſeen ſome Plants of this 
Kind train'd into Balls and Pyramids almoſt 
covered with the ſcarlet Berries, when Nature 
ſeem'd to reſt in other things; and indeed 
was I to make a Winter-Garden, this Tree 
would be no ſmall Contributor to the Ornament 
of it ; but let us now proceed to the Culture 
of this beautiful Plant: It may be raiſed ei- 
ther from the Berries, or from Layers or Cutting. 
The Berries when they are full ripe ſhould be 
ordered like thoſe of the Holy, and are ſubjed 
to lye as long in the Earth; but 1 would adviſe 
that they be given to Fowls to eat, that by paſ- 
ſing through their Bodies, they may the ſooner 
come up and be better prepared to wvegetats 
In Devonſhire, where this Ph abounds, it has 

been obſerved that ſuch Fowl as feed * 
os : them, 
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them, ſcatter them over the Country, where 
they thrive exceedingly, but are very difficult 
to tranſplant, having few Fibers at their Roots; 
therefore when they are come up and have 
ſtood a Year or two at moſt, they ſhould be 
lanted out where they are to remain. In the 
Hetjoval of this and other Trees, of the like 
Nature, we mult be careful to keep the Roots 
from dig, Kong they are put again into the 
Ground, leſt by that alone our Plants are often 
loſt. If we would raiſe theſe Plants from Lay- 
ers, lay down only ſuch Branches as are tender 
and of the laſt Shoot, which Rule muſt be ob- 
ſerved in the laying of all Evergreens whatever; 
for the more woody Branches will not ſtrike 
Root by any Means. About May or June we may 
plant Cuttings of the freſh tender Twigs in Pots 
of fine Earth, watering them frequently, and 
keeping them from the Sun *till the following 
Winter, at which time a warm Expofure will 
be helpful to them, and prepare them to make 
a ſtrong Shoot in the Spring. Plants raiſed in 
this manner may be tranſplanted with greater 
Eaſe and leſs Hazard than thoſe raifed from 
Seeds or by Layers, as | have experienced. The 
Piracantha delights in a dry gravelly Soil, and 
will grow to be a large Tree if rightly managed 
and kept from Dung or other rich Manure, 
which will deſtroy it, 
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Of tbe I L E X 


' A LTHO' I have mention'd this Plant in 

the former Part of this Work to be a 
valuable Tree for Timber, yet I cannot well a- 
void in this Place to take Notice of the great 
Uſe which might be made of it in Gardens. 
I have ſeen Pyramid Plants of it near thirty 
Foot high, and there are Hedges of it now 
growing in England of above that Height, 
which have been ſown but a few Years ſince. 
Snch Shelter would be much more preferable 
than the Dutch-Elm or Horn- beam, for the 
preſerving of Orange-Trees from the Sun, and 
Blaſts, and might be made Uſe of to defend 
our Fruit Trees from the Blights which too 
frequently attend the North Eait Winds of the 
Spring: See the Culture of this Tree in the 
frft Part: The Cork-Tree muſt be rapaga- 
ted after the ſame Manner, and is much like it. 


S ECT. XII. 


Of the AR UTUS, or Straw- 
berry-Tree. 


THE Arbutzs, altho' an Exotic Plant, thrives 

very well in our Climate; it is a moſt 
beautiful Tree, bloſſoming twice a Year, and 
has its Fruit ripe in the Winter, yet notwith- 


ſtanding theſe Excellencies, it is little Wen 
| altcr; ; 
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after, perhaps as it is a Stranger, and not ſup- 
ſed hardy enough to reſiſt our Froſts. I have 
heard of it growing plentifully in Ireland, and 
have ſeen very large Trees of it in ſome Gar- 
dens abont London; The Plant indeed is not 
ſo well diſpoſed to be train'd up ia nice ſhap'd 
Trees, as many others, but it makes a moſt. a- 
greeable Hedge, and is very Ornamental in 
Wilderneſs Works. It loves a light gravelly Soil, 
and may be raiſed either from the Seeds or 
Layers. The Fruit (which to all appearance 
is a Srrawherry, but rather taſting like the Pul 
of a wild Service) muſt be gather'd. abou 
Chriſtmas, and laid to dry for a Month, and 
then bruis'd and mix'd with Sand, in order to 
be ſown in Pots of light Earth, and cover'd a- 
bout a quarter of an Inch with ſifted Mould. 
This Work muſt be done in March. The gen- 
tle Heat of a hot Bed will much help the Ger- 
mination of the Seeds, which ſhould be fre- 
quently ſprinkled with Pond Water fill they 
come up. | 
The moſt tender Shoots of this Tree may be 
laid down about September in fine Earth, and 
will ſtrike Root in a Year's time, if they are 
kept moiſt by frequent Waterings, but will not 
be ſtrong enough to tranſplant till the Spring 
following, and muſt then be kept in the Shade 
for two or three Monts. 
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Of the Italian & REE NY RI VB 7. 


1. Plant was brought from Italy by Mr. 
| Balle, among other Curioſities of the like 
Nature; its Leaves are not unlike thoſe of the 
Olive; among other Names given it by the 7- 
zalians, it is called the Oliverta. This Plaut, 
altho” it is a quick Grower, makes an admita- 
ble Hedge, if it be often clipp'd; and tho' it 
be a Foreigner, deſpiſes the Violence of our 
Froſts, and maintains its Verdure all the Win- 
ter. I have not yet ſeen the Flowers of it, 
but have had many of the Berries, which ſome- 
what reſemble the Fruit of the Mirtle. We 
muſt ſow the Berries of this Plant in March, 
about an Inch deep in light. Earth, watering 
them frequently till they come up, and tranſ- 
plant them from the Seed Bed the ſecond Year 
after ſowing. I ſuppoſe a hot gravelly Soil to 
be the moſt proper for it, having planted it 
in that Sort of Ground where it has made 
Shoots of four Foot long in one Summer. 
Now beſide the Evergreen, I have mention'd 
for Hedges and figur d Plants, agreeable to 
Parterre Works, it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice of ſuch others, as I have ſeen propa- 
gated by the Curious for different Uſes ; the 
Olive, Lentiſcus and the Piſtachio may be plant- 
ed againſt Walls expoſed to the South Sun, and 
will thrive very well without other Shelter. 
I remember to have ſeen perfect Fruit of the 
Olive in Mr. Darby's Garden at Hoxton, _ : 
thin 


-& 
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think alſo in the Gardens belonging to the 


Biſhop of London at Fulham; and I am of O- 


inion, it is a Plant hardy enough to maintain 
itſelf in our Climate without any Shelter, 
which would be very well worth our Tryal; 
it is propagated by laying down the young 
Branches in the Earth about March. , 
The Lentiſcus is a Plant commonly kept in 


Green- Houſes, but is ſometimes planted againſt 


a warm Wall without Doors; it is raiſed from 
the Berries, which are brought from Italy, and 
other Places in the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Piſtachio likewiſe is a Plane which will thrive 
well enough in our Climate, and may be ei- 
ther raiſed from the Nats or Sickers, managed 
as the Evergreens I have mention'd before. 
This laſt Tree 1s commonly planted againſt. a 
Wall, and in that Station I have ſeen it bear 


Fruit at the late Biſhop of London's Gardens 


at Fulham. I have ſeen it alſo growing in the 
Wilderneſs belonging to the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough at Parſon's Green, where (altho' it bore 
Fruit plentifully) the Name of it was not 
known till laſt Year. | | 


The ſeveral Kinds of Firrs are likewiſe Or- 


namental in Wilderneſs Works, and are Benefi- 
clal in Sylvian Plantations ; there many Kinds 
of them, which are all raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in September; they will grow in any Soil, and 
ſhould have their cofateral Buds broke off while 
they are young and tender, by which Means the 
Timber will be free from Knots. 

In the next Place the Cypreſs, Lignum Vite, 
and Cedar of Libanns, with others of the like 
Nature, may be propagated as the former for 
Wilderneſs Works. 

And 
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THIS Plant was brought from Tay by Mr. 
Balle, among other Curioſities of the like 
Nature; its Leaves are not unlike thoſe of the 
Olive; among other Names given it by the 7- 
talians, It is called the Olivetta. This Plant, 
altho' it is a quick Grower, makes an .admita- 
ble Hedge, if it be often clipp'd; and tho' it 
he a Foreigner, deſpiſes the Violence of our 
Froſts, and maintains its Verdure all the Win- 
ter. I have not yet ſeen the Flowers of it, 
but have had many of the Berries, which ſome- 
what reſemble the Fruit of the Mirtle. We 
muſt ſow the Berries of this Plant in March, 
about an Inch deep in light. Earth, watering 
them frequently till they come up, and tranſ- 
plant them from the Seed Bed the ſecond Year 
after ſowing. I ſuppoſe a hot gravelly Soil to 
be the moſt proper for it, having -planted it 
in that Sort of Ground where it has made 
Shoots of four Foot long in one Summer. 
Now befide the Evergreens I have mention'd 
for Hedges and ber Plants, agreeable to 
Parterre Works, it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice of ſuch others, as I have ſeen propa- 
gated by the Curious for different Uſes ; the 
Olive, Lentiſcus and the Piſtachio may be plant- 
ed againſt Walls expoſed to the South Sun, and 
will thrive very well without other Shelter. 
I remember to have ſeen perfect Fruit of the 


Olive in Mr. Darby's Garden at Hoxton, and I 
think 
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think alſo in the Gardens belonging to the 
Biſhop of London at Fulham; and I am of O- 

inion, it is a Plant hardy enough to maintain 
itſelf in our Climate without any Shelter, 
which -would be very well worth our Tryal ; 
it is propagated by laying .down the young 
Branches in the Earth about March. , © 
The Lentiſcus is a Plant commonly kept in 
Green - Houſes, but is ſometimes planted againſt 
2 warm Wall without Doors; it is raiſed from 
the Berries, which are brought from ral, and 
other Places in the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Piſtachio likewiſe is a Plane which will thrive 
well enough in our Climate, and may be ei- 
ther raiſed from the Nurs or Sickers, managed 
as the Evergreen, I have mention'd before. 
This laſt Tree 1s commonly planted againſt. a 
Wall, and in that Station I have ſeen it bear 
Fruit at the late Biſhop of London's Gardens 
at Fulham. I have ſeen it alſo growing in the 
Wilderneſs belonging to the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough at Parſon's Green, where (altho' it bore 
Fruit plentifully) the Name of it was not 

known till laſt Year. 2 

The ſeveral Kinds of Firrs are likewiſe Or- 
namental in Wilderneſs Works, and are Benefi- 
clal in Sylvian Plantations ; there many Kinds 
of them, which are all raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in September; they will grow in any Soil, and 
ſhould have their cofateral Buds broke off while 
they are young and tender, by which Means the 
Timber will be free from Knots. 

In the next Place the Cypreſs, Lignum Vite, 
and Cedar of Libanus, with others of the like 
Nature, may be propagated as the former for 
Wilderneſs Works. 

And 
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And now as I have ſet down the Culture of all 
Sorts of Evergreens which the Curious may deſire 
to propagate for Parterre or Wilderneſs Works, I 
"ſhall conclude this Chapter with a, Word or two 
concerning Graſs Turfs tor Verges,or gr 'd Works 
in Gardens, which I think cannot be ſo properly 
introduc d in any other Part of my Deſign as in 
this Place, ſeeing how much Works in Graſs 
contribute, from their beautiful Evergreen, to 
.embelliſh a Parterre. The beſt Times for lay- 
ing of Graſs Plats are the Months March and 
Sept ember, and the beſt Turfs for that Uſe are 
ſuck as are taken from the moſt barren Lands, 
as Heaths and Commons, where the Sword, or 
Blade. of the Graſs is narrow and ſhort. To 
lay a Graſs Walk, let the Ground be well 
dug and levell'd ; then after it is trodden 
down, or beaten or rak'd by a nice Hand, lay 
down your Turf; cloſe together, and roll them 
with a wooden Roller for five or ſix Mornings 
ſueceſſively, till they are well preſs d, and the 
Turfs begin to ſtrike Root; by this Method a 
Gentleman may quickly be Maſter of good Graſs 
Walks, or other Graſs Works, and enjoy a con- 
tinual Delight from them, eſpecially if they 
130 moiſt, and are ſomewhat ſhelter'd from the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sun, which is too apt 
to tarniſh them. I ſhall now proceed' to ſpeak 
of ſuch Flowering Trees and Shrubs as are proper 
for the adorning of Gardens. 


CHAP, 
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Of Flowerin g. Trees and Shrubs, their 
Culture and Uſe in Gardens. 


S I eſteem Flowering' Trees and Shrubs to 
be the next after Evergreens, which a 
curious Perſon would be defirous of propa- 
eating in his Garden ; ſoin the Culture of them 
| ſhall be no leſs Particular than I have been 
in the foregoing Chapter of the Management 
of Evergreens. 
I ſuppoſe no one is Ignorant that the greateſt 
Part of theſe Flowering Trees and Shrubs, which 
are at this time ſo well known to our Gar- 
deners, are Exotics, and it is well worth our 
Enquiry what Climes they were at firſt brought 
from, that for the better Embelliſhment of our 
Gardens, we may ſtill ſeek after many other 
Varieties of the like Kinds, in thoſe Countries 
whoſe Natural State of Weather moſt nearly 
reſembles the Properties of our Climate. 
I find that Plants of Virginia, and even thoſe 
of the North Parts of Carolina, will bear our 
Froſts, if they are manag'd with Judgment. 
The Tulip Tree, for Inſtance, which flouriſhes 
ſo well in the Earl of Pererboroygh's Wilderneſs 
at Parſon's- Green, is a Virginia Plant, and yet 
finds no Difference between the Degrees of 38 
and 52. In its Native Country, it is an Inha- 
bitant of the Woods, and in my Lord Peter- 


borough's Garden flouriſhes in a 2 
ut 
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but I have known it planted in a much warms 
er, and more. open Expoſure, and it has pe- 
riſh'd-; this ſhould: be always conſider'd by the 
Gardener, to plant every Tree in a Wood which 
is Natural to a Wood, and upon a Plain that 
which is the Native of a Plain. I might here 
ſer down the moſt proper Method for bringing 
over ſuch curious Plants as grow in Foreign 
Countries into England, and might give ſome 
Rules for the Naturalizing, them when they 
are with us; but as I have now. by me ſome Pa- 
pers purely relating to the Culture and Ma- 
nagement of Exotic Plants, which I am per- 
ſwaded to make Publick, I muſt crave my Rea - 
der's Patience till I preſent him with all that I 
know relating to that Subject, and at preſent 
only give him the neceſſary. Direction for the 
Management of thoſe Foreigners which are al. 
ready Naturalized to our Country. _ 
The Plants which will make the Contents of 
this Chapter, as the moſt worthy our, Care, are 
the Janine, Honey - Suchles, Lilac, Syringa, 
Roſes, Guilder Roſe, Brooms, Liburnum Mexe- 
reon, Spireas, Arbor-JFude, Paſſion-Trees, Sennas, 
and Tulip Tree. 5 75 


SE OCT. 1 
Of the F ASMINE. ... 


' the Faſmine there are three Sorts which In 

C bear our Froſts, known to the Gardeners MW! 
and diſtinguiſh'd among them by the Names of Wl 
the common White Faſmine, the Yellow Jaſmine, th 
and the Perſian Jaſmine. The firſt of theſe is Jt 

g 5 capable 
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capable of reſiſting the moſt ſevere Weather, 
it is generous in its Growth, ſhooting ſome- 
times more than fix Foot in a Summer. It pro- 
duceth its white flagrant Flowers about Jane, 
and continues Bloſſoming till September; it is 
propagated from Layers or Cuttings with great 
Facility, and will gro in any Soil. The time 
of laying the young Shoots, of this Plant into 
the Earth is about Seprember, and at that time 
we may likewiſe plant Cui ing, of it about a 
Foot long, always taking Care that two Knots 
be under Ground, for it is juſt below the Buds 
that the Roots ſpring forth, i. e. from the 
Place _ where the Leaf of that Summer had 
join'd itſelf to the Branch. This Plant is. fo 
delightfol, that I think no curious Perſon can 
be without a large Plantation of it, either to 
plant againſt Walls or Trees, or elſe to train 
up into headed Plants. I have ſeen this Sort of 
faſmine planted in Hedges of Dutch Elm and 
Hornheam, curiouſly intermixing it ſelf with 
them, and yielding a moſt; agreeable Enter- 
tainment to the Owner, by Means of its pretty 
Bloſſoms, and their delightful Odour. When it 


is train d into headed Plants and kept in Pots, 


it ſerves to adorn the Chimneys in the Sum- 
mer Months, and it is alſo of Uſe to ingraft 
the Spaniſh white Faſmine upon, or thoſe of its 
own kind with Variegated Leaves. 

The Yellow Faſmine has its Leaves more ſhi- 
ning than the former, and its Flowers not 
much unlike thoſe of the Yellow Indian Faſmine. 
| have ſeen but few Plant] of it about London, 
altho'-its Beauty is, in my Opinion, ſurpaſſing 
the former; it is hardy enough to endure the 
moſt ſevere Weather of our Clime, and may 
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be propagated from 'Layers like the other. 
remember to have ſeen it proſper well againſt 
a Mall in a light andy Ladd Jam apt to 
believe the pr Faſmine oy ov be taſte 

upon it, as the Stell, Colour and Make of both 
their Flowers are ſo nearly the ſame, which 
ſeems to inform us, that the Parts and Juices 
of one and the other are alike ; for ifa Flower 
contains the moſt refinꝰd Juice of a Plant, and 
if it is allow'd that the Odour of that Flower 
proceeds from certain Vapours ariſing from 
the Fuites contain d in it, then it ſeems res- 
ſonable to believe, that when we meet with 
Flowers of different Plants, which touch the 
Organs of Smelling in the ſame manner, the 
Juice of each of them muſt then he alike, and 
the Veſſels and Glands through which they have 

d on the Root, muſt be nearly the ſame 

ither in Figure or Quality, and ſometimes in 
both.. 

The Perſian Jaſmine bears Flowers. of a Pur 
ple Colour, but ſeldom makes a large Plant; 
it will bear the Weather, and niake a pretty 
Show in Wilderneſs Works, among other 
flowering Shrubs; it may be rais'd from Laon 
or Suckers, and loves a light SH; alfo i it May 
be budded upon rhe Lylac. a 

ot 
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Honey - Sucbles, diftinguiſh'd among then 


wy the Names of the Forward Blowers, Latt 
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Blowers, Scarlet Flower d, and Evergreen Ho- 
ney Suckle ; theſe are all of them rmining 
Plants, and are raiſed from Layers or Cut- 
ting, s, ordes'd like thoſe of the Taſmine in 
September or October; they love Shade, and are 
the Natural Inhabitants of Woods, where 
the neighbouring Trees ſerve them for their 
Support; ſone or other of them ſnew us thelr 
Bloſſoms, and perfume. the Air with their fra- 
grant Odours, throughout the Whole Sammer, 
and therefore it would be needleſs for me to 
adyiſe 4 Gardener to provide Himſelf with 
Variety of it which 1 have mentioned. 
The Flowers are in themſeives beautiful, and as 
the Plan is à quick Grower! Iet it be platted! 
about Trees in Avenues, to inter mix its Blofſoms 
among "the Branches of ſuch as the Elm, Ort, 
and the like. Now altho” the Honey Sur He is a 
twining Plant, like the Faſmine, yet it may be 
train'd*up'into'a Standard, and has an admira- 
ble Effect; as'a headed Plant, in the moſt re- 
mote Parts of Parterre Work; for to plant it 
among Evergreens, in or abont the Center of 
ſuch a Garden, would wound the Proſpect for 
many Months of the Year, when it was vacant 


of Leaves. 9% | 

If I may be allow'd to direct the Fancy of 
other People, I would adviſe, that every Sort 
of Flowering Shrub ſhonld be train'd into headed 
Plants, and planted in Garden Pots, that when 
they are in Flower they may be ſet in the Bor- 
ders between the Evergreens, and removed as 
ſoon as their Bloſſom is over, to make room for 
others. 
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a the Blue and the White. The Botanifts 


they know them by, and at the End of my Work 


a Plant which grows to a pretty large Tree, 


SECT. Il. 
Of the LILAC. 


F the Lilac there are two Sorts; common 
ly known to the Gardeners by that Name, 


indeed call the Lilac by the Name of Syring, 
or Pipe-Tree, but the Gardeners give the Name 
of Syringa to another Plant ; therefore as' my 
De —_ is chiefly, dedicated to the Uſe of 
Gardeners, I ſhall call every Plant by the Name 


endeayour to reconcile the Botaniſt with the G- 
dener, by an Index of Names in Latin, Engliſh and 
other Languages now in Uſe. The Lilac then i; 


bearing its Bunches of Blue, or rather Puryl: 
Bloſſoms, like Plumes of Feathers, in May : | 
know not any Sight more agreeable than this 
Tree when it is full of Flowers, and altho' it is 
very common, is well worth our Propagating, 
Small Walks of theſe Trees are very pleaſant, 
and they are no leſs Ornamental in the Quar- 
ters of Wilderneſs Works, eſpecially if the White 
flowering Kind be judiciouſly intermix'd with 
them. They may be rais'd by laying down the 


J young Branches in March, or by taking off the 


Suckers, and planting them in a light Soil in tie ( 
ſame Month, or about Seprember. $ 


Al 
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NH E Syringa has two Qualities which 
1 were taken Notice of by that Learned 
and Curious Bot aniſt Dr. Compton, the late Bi- 
ſhop of London, viz. that the Leaves taſted 
like Green Cucumbers, and the Bloſſoms had the 
Odour of Orange Flowers ; this Shrub is propa- 

ted as well for Wilderneſs Quarters as for 
eaded Plants, and is often planted in Pots to 
adorn Chimnies in the Summer. They pro- 
duce their Bunches of flagrant white Bloſſoms 
in May, and continue blowing for fix Weeks. 
have not yet try'd to raiſe them from Seeds, 
nor indeed would it be worth while, ſeeing 
how apt the Roor is to put out Suckers, which 
may with great Eaſe be taken off about Marc b 
or September, and tranſplanted. The Syringa 
will grow almoſt any where, and it planted in 
i flady'Place will ſhout vigorouſly, but being 
much expoſed' to the Sun, will produce Flowers 
in greater abundance, * 


8E C T. v. 
(f che ROSETREE, and its Kind. 


WI have more Variety of | Roſes propa- 
8 


ated by our Gardeners, than of any 
flowering Tree or Shrub; the Flowers are moſt 
delightful for their agreen ble Odure and Beauty, 
| 3 . 
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I have ſeen one or other of them Bloſſoming 
for ten Months of the Fear, without uſing any 

great Art to alter the natural Seaſon of their 
Blowing. The Gardeners. diſtinguiſh. them by 
the following Names, firſt the Cinnamon Roſe, 
which is the moſt forward Blower; the Month- 
ly. Rofe, and the Cluſter Mmt hiy Roſe, Which if 
they happen to be planted againſt a warm 
Wall, will begin to blow about the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, and con- 
tinue to produce Flowers for almoſt three 
Months, and if after they ate out of Flomer, 
they have the Tops of their Branches prun d 
off, we may expe a ſecond Crop of Noſer 
from the ſome Trees in Auum, which will 
contimue their Bloſſom almoſt till Chriſtmas, if 
the Weather be open. The next after theſe 
is the Damast Roſe, which will begin its Bloſſoms 
in May, and continue Flowering for above fix 
Weeks. The Roſummids,' or Tork and; Lancaſter 
Roſe, with the White, Red and Tellum Roſes, be- 
gin their Bloſſom: ſome what later than the Da» 
mask: * And laſt of all, the Centiful,or:Province 
Roſe, ſhews us its ſurprizing Flowers; but be · 
ſides the ſeveral Sorts Which 1 have here ſet 
down, there are many others which I have not 
yet ſeen. That curious and incomparable Pa- 
troneſs of Botauy, the late Dptcheſs of Beau- 
fort, has told me of ſixteen different Sorts, 
which-her Grace cultivated in her Gardens at 
Badminton; but altho' the ſeveral ' Sorts of 
Roſes differ in their Times of Flowering, yet 
are they all propagated after the fame manner; 
they love a ſtrong} holding Ground, aud de- 
light ſo much in moiſt Places, that they will 
eren grow in Water; they may either be _ 
. | rom 
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from Layers or Suckers, the firſt may be lain 
down in September, and the Sickers may be ta- 
ken from the old Roots in that Month, or about 
March, and tranſplanted immediately, before 
their Roots, Which have but few Fibres, grow 
dry; but in Caſe Neceſlity obliges us to keep 
them out of the Ground for ſometime, ky 
their Roots in Water for five or fix Hours befure 
Planting. The Roſe-Tvee muy be either culti⸗ 
rated for the Qaartets of Wilderneſs Works, 
to be planted there among other Hamering 
Shrubs, or trained up into Standard Plauts for 
Pots. 41 e ö | [T3 DT. , , 
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HE -Guelder Roſe bears its Bunches of 
White Bloſſoms (as big as a large Tennis- 
Ball) in May. The Plant ſeldom riſes very 
high, or is 1 of being kept in a Regular 
form, therefore is chiefly propagated for 
Wilderneſſes, or other wild Places, it delights 
in a holding Land, and may be rais'd from 
Suckers taken from about the old Root, either 
in March or September. I am told that this 
Plant may be grafted upon the Elder. 
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T Spaniſh * altho there i is . 
1 Beauty in its Leaves, yet the Spikes of 
Telew Flowers which it puts forth in June, makes 
it a ꝓlant very deſirable in our Gardens. It is 
an irregular Flant, by no Means to be brought 

into any Form by the Gardener. It may be 

lanted in Wilderneſs Works with other 
— Shrubs, among which it makes 2 
great Show. We may raiſe it from Seeds ſown 
in arch in light Earth, and alſo by laying 
don the tender Branches i in the ſame Month. 
and cutting them at the Joynts, after | the 
manner of Carnation Layers ; but this laſt Way 
is not ſo certain, and more troubleſome than 
the raifing of them from Seeds. 

I-cannat forbear taking Notice in this Place 
of the common Er 170 Broom, and the Furze- 
buſb, 'as Plants well enough worthy our Care; 
the firſt to mix with the Shrubs of the Wil- 
derneſs, and the other to be train'd into E- 
ur d Plants; theſe are both rais'd from Seed: 
iown in March, and will not bear tranſplant- 
ing after they are one Year old, without great 
Care. I have ſeen ſome Plants of the Furze-buſ 
cultivated in Gentlemen's Gardens, not any 
ways inferiour to the Beauties of the moſt var 
Juable Evergreens. It is tonſile as the Ten, 
and in my Opinion exceeds it one reſped, 
i. e. that it bloſſoms in all Seaſons of the Year; 
dag was it not ſo common, I doubt not but ; 
wou 


Plaming and Gardening- Tos 
would be more frequently planted in our 
gardens than any other Evergreen. If it be 
kept well cut, it makes moſt heautiful and im- 
peuetrable Hedges. a 
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HE Laburnim is an agreeable Shrub, or 
1 rather a little Tree. I have ſeen it aboye 
twenty Foot high, cover'd with its beautifpl 
Strings of yellow Flowers in and June; 
and pielding Plenty of Fruit, which ripens 
about September; this Plant reſiſts our ſevereſt 
Froſts, and will grow in the moſt open Ex- 
poſure, as well as under the Shade of large 
Trees; it is commonly planted among the 
other Flowering Shrubs of the Wilderneſs, and 
may be eaſily rais'd from the Seeds ſown in 
March, and tranſplanted without Difficulty two 
Years after it is come up. „ 


SECT I. 
Of the EZ E RE ON. 


= E Gardeners know two ſorts of Me- 
Zereon, viz. That with the Red Flower, 
and the: White : Flowering ſort : The firſt is 
common enough in every Garden, but that 
with the Whzte Flower is rare; they are both 
of them "Dwarfs, ſeldom riſing higher than 
three Foot, but have two Excellencies Muck 
| make 


1 Nu pre 
make them more Valuable than much tulfer 
Treg?; their Srall, = — with the 
Flowers in Namuaty, and che Air is then 

fum'd with their delightful Ode; — 
main a long while in Bloſſom, and are after- 
wards no leſs. beautifully Aderd d with their 
| Fruits. I know no other way of propagating 
them than pA ſowing the Sees in. Afarch, if 
you cal ſave them from the 8 Birds 
which delight in them 1 8 Sia : 
the Berries, e were not un lea Wo to 
Taſte, dut 4bojrt Hour e Had ſwa flow 
them, 1. found afl extrdorflifiary Heat 3 70 

Throat,” caus d a Token nt burt 

25 Adove thelve” Hours. 55 111 
enough worth our Enq a y, Whether the 
Seeds. of all forward 1 287 Plaus are not 
hot, in Nene de to thoſe of the Merereon 
and, Whether their extraordihary Heat is not 
one means of their early Spronring * This 
Plant may well enough be introduced into the 
Parterre, as it is a flow Grower, or in Wilder- 
neſs Works for its delightful Bloſſoms, but chiefly 
into a Winter Coen, 2 * Soil is moſt 


proper for it. 
AG E "A J. \ \ | 
. the I REA FRUTEX. 


HIS Planes. "PEN to the Gatdeners by 
the Name of Spiræa Frurex, bloſſoms a- 
bout Au uſt, yielding Spikes of Flowers of a 
Pink „ 2 ; the 855 ſeldom exceeds three 


Foot in heighth, it is beautiful in its Flower 
an 
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and is a Plant _ ſhould not be wanting 


in a Garden. be propagated from 

Suckers taken * bl and plant in a 

REM. 000) AM vr 0 
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Sat 8 Plaut i is very common in the mal 
Southern Parts of Eurape,. "but 1 haye/ re- 
EF 175 Seeds of it alſo from. America, 
think from Ving inia) I have Town, them in 
March, and rais'd great. Jumbers of them, 
aud they are now common enough in mo 
curious Gardens. This Plaut will riſe very 

ich, even to a pretty large Tree, but is more 
requently , planted againſt, a Wall with us, 
than in the open Ground. It. bears its beau- 
tiful Roſe- colour | Bloſſoms in Cluſters about 
March or Ayril, even before the Leaves are 
open'd. The late Learned Biſhop of London 
eat of the Flowers in his Salads, and had a 
very large Plant. of it againſt a Wall in his 
Garden. The Plant is hardy enough to reſiſt 
our, Froſts, and I doubt not but would do well 
in Wilderneſs Works, among other Flowering 
Shrubs. It loves a Loamy Soil. 
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HERE are ſeveral ſorts of Paſſion- Trees, 
ſome of them Evergreens, others Perdi- 
fals, others dy ing to the Root every inter, 
and others Which are annual Planrs; I have 
reckon'd near thirty ſorts of them at the 
Phyfick Garden at Amferdam, where were the 
maar Varieties of them that ever 'I hays 
en. But as it is not my purpoſe here to par- 
ticulariſe any ſort of Plant which is not ca- 
pable of reſiſting the Weather of our Climate 
without ſhelter, fo 1 ſhall only take Notice of 
one fort commonly known to our Gardeners, 
and endeavour to rectify a Miſtake concerning 
the Paſſon- Tree, which I believe many are 
poſſeſs' d of. It is ſaid that we have at leaſt 
two hardy kinds of them in England, viz. the 
Fruit · bearing kind, and the common fort 
which bears no Fruit; but this is a Miſtake, 
they are both one, but the difference of Cul- 
ture makes one Barren, the other Fruitful. But 
before I proceed to ſet down the Culture of 
this Plant, it may perhaps be expected I ſhould 
ſay ſamething of the Flower and Fruit which 
are ſo remarkable, as well for their ſingular 
Beauties, as for the ſtrange Account given of 
the Flower by the Spaniſh Friars, upon their 
firſt Diſcovery of it in the Weſt- Indies. The 
Flower is about four Inches over when it is full 


blown; it has ten white Perals, within which 
are 
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are placed round about che bottom of the 
Sile two Rows of ftamineons-like, Threads of a 
purple Colour ; the Stile, which ſomev hat re- 
ſembles the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, divides itfelf 
on the Top into three Parts, which turn 
their Months towards the bottom of | the 
Flower; they are of the Colour of Indigo; ba- 
ſides theſe three Tubes, juſt below that part of 
the Stils where they unite, are placed five 
Stamina, ſpreading themſelyes in a Star- lxe 
Figure with yellow Apices on their Points. At 
the Footſtalk of every Hemer is a Whirle, or 
Claſpery and to that is join'd the Leaf of the 
Plant deeply cut on the Edges. All which ſee 
in the ſecond Table of this Part. It is called 
the Paſſion- Tree, for that by the Contrivance 
of the Friars, who in a counterfeit Figure of it, 
when it was firſt diſcover'd, added ſome 
things wanting in the Natural Flower, they 
made it as it were an Epitome of our Savi- 
.our*s Paſſion; the Story perhaps as I have it, 
may not be unacceptable to my Reader. The 
ten Petallt, ſay they, repreſent the ten A0 
ſtles, and at the ſame time put the Queſtion, 
that there were twelve, but they anſwer, That 
Judas had hang'd himſelf, and Peter had de- 
nyd his Maſter: The famineous-like parts 
which ſpread themſelves on the Flower, they 
liken to a Glory, and the ſmall Purple Threads 
. which ſtand round the bottom of the Stile is a 
ſuppoſed Crown of Thorns : The Stile which is 
in the middle of the Flower, | ſerves them for 
the Pillar, to which they ſay, the Fews bound 
thoſe Malefactors, whom they ſcourged ; and 
that they may not want any part of the 
Story, they turn the Claſper into a Cord, 3 
{6k EY tho 


20 Nee m , 
the Leaf into a Hund: | The thret Diviſions 
ba the Top of the Site, they turn into three 
"Naits, and taking off one of the ſve Sraming; 


with its Aber calls it à UHamnier, aid the four 
others remainitig makes'a Cro/sy the three Al. 
baferies at the bottom of the Flower are ſaid 
to repreſent the'rhret Soldiers w ho caſt Lots; 
and the time between the opening and ſhutting 
up of every Flower being juſt 'rhree Days, is 
enough to compleat the Story. Thus ſuper- 
 Fitions Perſons, ar yl nil nog vw The 
Old Herbaliſts" have mention'd ſomewhat of 
this Story, but I found it mightily: improv 


T have here mention dl. 

But to proceed to the Culture of this Plant; 
that it may bear Fruit, we muſt Plant it 
In very moiſt and cool Places where it may 
be continually fed with Water ; this I learn'd 


from a Letter from the Weſft-=1ndies, wherein 


it was made an Inhabitant of Smampy Places. 
1 have ſince that time ſeen a Tree of this 
fort with above Three Hundred ripe Fruits 
* 9. it, at Mr. Greening s, Nurſery Man at 
"Brentford, which was planted in Cow Dung, 
and had from time to time the place about it 
renewed with the ſame cooling Soil. And 
likewiſe it has ripen'd Fruit at Mr. Fairchild“ 
at Hoxton, whom I have ſo often had occaſion 
to mention. The Fruit were ſhaped like Le- 
mons and of the ſame Colour, they were fill'd 
with a beautiful red Pulp and Seeds, like the 
Fruit of the Pomgrenat, and were not diſ- 
agreeable to the Taſte. But the largeſt Fruit 
of this Plant which I have yet ſeen, was ſent 


ſome time ſince to the Royal Society, by a Cu- 
| rious 
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cious Gentleman, think living ſome where in 
the Weſt part of Frigland, with an Accaunt of 
his; Method of raiſing them. He had a large 
Tree againſt one fide of his Houſe, which hap- 

ning to grow over a Drain which went from 

is Kitchen, and lay ſo' ſhallow! that the Roors 
of his Paſſion Tree, found their way into it, 
the Tree then hegan to t 

From thefe” Obſervations I was inform'd of 
the moſt proper way to Cultivate this Plant 
for the Production of its Fruit, and the Di 
re&tions't have given to ſeveral of my Friends 
to lay Plenty of Cow Dung about the Roots, 
and even then to keep! it utly water id 
in the Flo ting Seaſon, has been ſufficient-ts 
ſhew themoHruĩt enough to fatisfy their Cu- 
% jo eee bas 12130 
We may raiſe this Plant either from the 
Seeds ſown in Manch, or by Layers in the 
ſame Month; and every Cutting of it about 
May or June, will ſtrike Root, if they be 
planted in ſine Earth. It is ſo quick in its 
Growth, that E have ſeen fome Branches of 
it about 18 Foot long in one Summer, and is 
ſo hardy that the moſt ſevere: Froſts of our 
Clime will not deſtroy the Roots, altho' per- 
haps the Plant to all appearance has periſmd 
above Ground. In the laſt great Froſt I began 
to deſpair of two very large Plants, which 
ſtood abroad, and were even cut down to the 
Ground, without hope of Recovery; but the 
May following, from the Fibres only which re- 


main d, there ſprung up above 50 ſmall Plants 


from each Root. We muſt remark that it is 
only the ſmall Shoots of this Plant that pro- 
duces Flowers, ſo that in the Nailing and 

Pruning 
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Pruning of this Tree, we muſt be ſure to leave 
ſome of theſe to have early Bloſſoms, for *tis 
—— the early Bloſſoms we may only expect 
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THERE are ſeveral kinds of Senna, di- 
I çſtinguiſh d by various Names among the 
Gardeners, but there are only two Sorts of 
them which are commonly known, and made 
uſe of, viz. the Scorpion Sema, and the Bladder 
Senna; the firſt is; in my Opinion, the moſt 
beautiful and deſerving of our Care, the 
Bloſſoms ſhe wing themſelves as well in Autumn 
as in the Spring Seaſon; they both make 
pretty Shrubs for Wilderneſs Works, and may 

propagated for that Uſe, either by ſowing 
the Seeds towards the latter End of 'March, 
or by Laying down the tender Twigs in the 
Earth in April or May, which ſoon ftrike 
Root, and may be tranſplanted without Diffi- 
culty. They love a Loamy Earth, and grow 
well ia the Shade. | 1 
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and will not proſper abroad in a more open 
Expoſure, which I repeat, becauſe it is ſeldom 
that our Gardeners regard that Nicety in the 
Culture of New Plants. The Tulip Tree ſhould 
be ſet among ſuch Trees as are deſign'd for 
Groves, it will riſe to as great Height as any 
of our Timber Trees. Its Leaves are ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Maple, and its Flowers, 
which begin to open in July, are only found 
at the Extremities of the Branches. They 
have ſome ſmall Reſemblance of a Tulip, but 
not enough, I think, to give the Name to the 
Tree. The "Petals are of a Yellow Colour, 
fomewhat variegated with Vermilion 3 the 
fruit, which ſucceeds them, is like the Cones 
of the Fir-Tree, but does not come to Per- 
fection in England; however as we frequently 
receive good Seeds of it from Virginia, and 
Carolina, I ſhall give my Reader an Experi- 
enc d Method of raiſing them, for it is very 
diffcult to propagate them from Layers. 
1 Mr. Fairchild, ſow'd the Seeds of them 
cen in Pots about Angſt, and ſet them under 
; 5 ſhelter all the Winter, the Spring follow- 
ing they came up without the help of a hot 
wes be: bed. This time of ſowing the Seeds is neceſ- 
r Part II. "Pp I ſary 
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ſary to be obſerved, for I have often try 
them in the Spring, but could not raiſe them 
at that Seaſon, The Young Plants may be 
tranſplanted into ſingle Pots at two Years 
Growth, and muſt have Shelter in the Winter 
for the firſt nine Years at leaſt, till they 
have Strength enough to reſiſt the Severity of 
our Froſt; they may then be planted in the 
Natural Ground, as I have directed, but ra 
ther in a Sandy Soil than any other. ] 


SECT: Iv; 
Of the POMGRENATE. 


E know two ſorts of this Plant, vit. 
| That with the fingle Flower, and the 
double Bloſſom Kind; they are both hardy 
enongh to withſtand the Severities of our 
Winters, and are propagated by laying down 
the young Shoots in March. The Bloſſoms of 
each of them are of a moſt beautiful Scarlet 
Colour, the ſingle ones ſetting frequently for 
Fruit, and ſometimes ripening with us. [ 
have ſeen ſome headed Plaxts of each Sort, 
but I rather adviſe them to be planted in 
Hedges or Wilderneſs Works; where they 
may he in leſs danger of the Knife or Sheers. 
Some have made Arbours of them, which have 
been extreamly pleaſant. Theſe Plants love 4 
light Soil, and may be tranſplanted either in 
the Spring or Autumn Seaſon. - 


CI 
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Of the ALTHEA-FRUTEX. 


E find two Sorts of this Plant (com- 
monly) in the Gardens, differing from 
each other in the Colour of their Flowers, 
the one White, and the other Purple ; they 
may be propagated from Layers in September , 
or Suckers taken from about the Roots at that 
time, and likewiſe. from the Seeds ſown in 
March, and are. uſed chiefly in Wilderneſs 
Works. The Bloſſoms appear in Auguſt in 
great Numbers, and afford a delightful Pro- 
ſpect; they will grow in any Soil with little 
rouble to the Gardener. Fate” 


SECT. XVII. 


Of the Double-bleſſom'd Virgins-bower, 
the Maxechitl or Scarlet Jaſmine, 
Perwinkle, and French Willow. 


HE firſt of theſe, 5. e. the Yirgins-bower, 
may be raiſed fromLayers in September, and 


one ſay from Cuttings likewiſe; the Flowers 
ire of a Violet Colour, and appear in great 
Numbers, almoſt covering the Plant; it loves 
i light Soil, and as it is of a twining Nature, 
muſt be ſupported with Stakes. It may ei- 
er be planted againſt a Wall, or ſet — 
1 1 tue 
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the other flowering Inhabitants of the Wil. 
derneſs. | 

The Maxechitl, or Scarlet Jaſmine, is by 

ſome Gardeners call'd the Trumpet Flower; it 
is alſo a twining Plant like the former, and 
may be raiſed either from Layers or Cutting 
in September.; the Flowers, which it produces in 
abundance about May of June, are rather of 
an Orange Colour than a Scarlet; it is com- 
monly planted againſt Walls, tho' I am apt 
to believe it might maintain it ſelf in Wil 
derneſs Works, or more open Places. Thi 
alſo loves a light Soil, and frequent Water. 
ings in the Summer Seaſon. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Perwincle eulti- 
vated by the Gardeners; it is a creeping Plan 
eafily ſtriking Rozt, if it be lay'd in the Earth 
about March, or will grow of Cutting 
planted in September. Its pretty Blue Flower 
makes an agreeable Show in the Summer; 
this Plant indeed hardly deſerves the Name 
of a Shrub, but as it is not ſtrictly of the Her 
baceons Race, | take the Liberty to ſpeak of it 
in this Chapter, and becauſe, when it is ty 
up to Stakes, It may very well be reckon'd: 
fit Companion for Flowering Shrubs ;, this, witi 
the reſt, may be planted in Wilderneſs Works 
and in Ports (for the Ornament of Parterres) t 
prevent the too great Increaſe of its Sucker, 
which would be apt to over-run the Border 
It delights in moiſt Ground and Shade. 

The French Willow is alſo one of the Dwarl 
of this Chapter, and is rather a greater li 
creaſer than the former, producing incredibl 
Numbers of Suckers about the Root, which ma 
be taken off and tranſplanted, either in tl 
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ing or Autumn Seaſons; if we plant it in 
ern Works, it will ſoon over- ſpread the 
Ground, but if it be deſired in the Parterre for 
the ſake of its pretty Pink-colour Flowers, the 
Roots muſt be confin'd in Pots. 

Thus I think I have mentioned every ſort 
of Flowering Shrub and Tree known to the 
Gardeners, and have given ſuch Directions 
for their Culture and Management in Gardens, 
2s I have myſelf experienced. I might in- 
deed have added to them the Berberry and 
Almond, which produce ſuch agreeable Flowers ; 
but as thoſe Trees are chiefly celebrated for 
the Fruits they bear, ſo I ſhall not take any 
further Notice of them *till 1 ſpeak of Fruits 
in General. I ſhall conclude this Chapter with 
taking Notice once more that every one of 
the Flowering Shrubs | have mentioned, may be 
caltivated in Garden-Pots, and fo placed from 
time to time, as they Bloſſom, in the Borders; 
by which method a Gardener may change 
the Face of his Parterre every Week, and 
ſupply it conſtantly with freſh Beauties. 
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CHAP. IV. 


/ Perennial Flowers, zhe talleſt 
Blowers. 


Intend in this Chapter to ſpeak of ſuch 
Flowers as remain for many Years in the 
Ground, Growing, Bloſſoming, and Increaſing 
and as they are moſt of them ſuch as will riſe 
to a conſiderable height, are therefore the 
moſt proper to be planted in the middle of 
Borders, and chiefly in large Gardens. I ſhall 
ſet down, as near as I can remember, their ſe- 
veral heights, and recommend that they be 
planted in Places proportionable to their ſe- 
veral Altitndes, that if it is poſſible one may 
not find ſuch intollerable Miſtakes as are fre- 
quently committed in many Places, of plant- 
ing Dwarfs in the midſt of a Border, and 
ſome of the moſt Gigantick kinds of Flower; / 
for Edgings; but that in the planting a Border . 
or Bed of Flowers, we may judiciouſly mix the 
ſeveral ſorts, ſo as to have not only ſome of 1 
them in Bloſſom every Month of the Year, 
but that they may be ſo diſpoſed as to appear 
gradually one above the other, and add 
Beauty to each other by their Variety of Co- 
lours; for which end I ſhall add a Figure of a 
Bed of Earth four Foot wide,dividedin the man- 
ger I propoſe, and ſet down the proper Flowers 
allotted 2 each Diviſion of it, when I have 
| mentioned 
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mentioned the ſeveral Sorts, and their Cul- 
gi I 1 Ge" 


SECT. I. 
c the HOLTOCKS.' - 


HIS Plant, as it is always rais'd from 
Seeds, ſo are the Fowers commonly dif- 
ferent from each other. I have ſeen about Ten 
ſeveral Sorts of them in one Garden, which 
if the Syſtem of the Generation of Plants be 
true, may happen from accidental coupling 
of one with the other ; their Flowers are com- 
monly double, and ſo cannot perhaps be very 
rafily impregnated with other Farina than 
their own, otherwiſe we might have had 
many -more Yarieties of them; howeyer as 
they are, they neither want Beauty nor Stature, 
ſeldom bearing their Flower Stems leſs than 
ſix Foot high from the Ground, which are 
commonly garniſh'd with their Roſe-like Bloſ- 
ſons aboye half their height. Their Seeds are 
ſown in March in the natural Earth, and tho 
they do not lie long in the Ground before 
they come up, yet they produce no Hemer, till 
the following Year. They may he tranſplanted 
about September or March, and will begin to 
Flower in July or Auguſt; they require a rich 
Earth, and frequent waterings in the Summer, 
to make them large. Theſe remain good ſe- 
yeral Years, and may for their Duration as 
well as their Magnitude take place among the 
Flowering: Shrubs in Wilderneſs Works, or be 
planted in Lines in Avenues of Trees, where 
14 Cattle 
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Cattle cannot come to deſtroy them; ſome; 
times in the moſt remote or open parts of 
large Gardens, where their Red, White, Purple 
or Black Flowers afford a beautifulProſpe&, They 
dye to the Ground every Winter, and ſhoot 
out again the following Spring, and I am in- 
form'd that ſome have increas'd them by parts 
ing their Roots in March. 3 


SECT. I. 
Of the Perennial Sun-Flower: 


HIS Plant bloſſoms about the ſame time 
1 with the former, and will bear its 
. Flower Stems near ſix Foot High, if it be en- 
couraged with rich Earth, and well water 
in the Summer Months. The Yellow Flower 
which it produces reſembling ſo many Starz, 
are very delightful, but are not ſo large s 
. thoſe of the Annual kind, It may be Props: 
gated from Seed ſown in March, or Slips of the 
Root taken off at that time, and tranſplanted, 
The Summer Shoots of this Plant, like thoſe of 
the former, always 2 at the Approach of 
Winter, and are ſucceeded by others in the 
following Spring. It will grow in the Shade 
and almoſt any Soil, and is even capable of 
reſiſting the Smoak of London; where it is 
often Cultivated in Pots. It may be planted 
as a Companion with the Hollyhock. | 
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SECT. Il. 
Of the Aſters or Starworts. 


HE Curious Botaniſts reckon about 
twenty ſorts of Srarworts, and I think 1 
have ſeen the Figures of about 15 different 
kinds of them. Their ſeveral Names and 
Deſcriptions would be tedious to my Reader: 
And fince they are all Propagated after the 
ſme manner, the mentioning only of two 
Sorts, which I eſteem. to be preferable to 
the reſt, may ſuffice for the Inſtruction of any 
Planter. | 

That Sort which is the talleſt of the two, 
which I ſhall recommend, is known to the 
Gardeners by the Name of the October Flower, 
it bears its Purple Flowers about October, upon 
Stalks of about four Foot from the Ground, 
and is not inferiour 'in its Beauty to any 
Flower of the Spring. I cannot forbear 
taking Notice in this place, that the Flowers 
of the Autumn Seaſon are inclining to the 
darker Degrees of Colour; this and other 
Aſters, which blow late, produce Purple Bloſ- 
ſoms, the Saffron Crocus has Purple Flou ers, 
and the Autumn Cyclamen is tending to that 
Colour; Stock-Fuly-Flowers, which Bloſſom a- 
bout the end of the Year, are all inclining 
to Purple; and the Colchicums likewiſe, which 
are Autumn: blowing Flowers, are ſtain'd with 
the ſame Colour. I think it would be well 
worth the Enquiry of the Curious, whether 
this Purple which reigns in the Autumn a- 
„3 | mong 
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mong Flowers, does not proceed from the 
Quality of the Earth at that time, whoſe pureſſ 
Juices are then exhauſted. But to return to 
the Culture of this After or October-Hlamer, it 
is ſo apt to Increaſe in its Roots, that with. 
out it be confin d in Pots, either as I have di- 
n for the 8 Plants, or, as a moſt 
Curious and Learned Gentleman in the Art 
of Gardening, Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; of Hil: 
ingdon, has been uſed to Plant it (in Pots 
without bottoms) it wilt quickly over: run 
the Ground; every Slip taken from the Root 
in March will grow in any Soil or Expoſare, 
and make a good Show that Year. lt is a fir 
Companion for the talleſt Flowers. | 
The Italian Starwort is the other Sort which 
I would recommend to the Gardener, it pro- 
duces its Purple Flowers in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember upon Stalks of about two Foot high, 
this may be managed like the former; but as 
it is of a lower Stature, ſhould be planted in 
2 Gardens, and ſmaller Works than the 
other. | | | | 


Of the Everlaſting P E A. 


FIS Plant is likewiſe Durable, and 

may very well be placed among the 
talleſt Plants; it is raiſed from Seeds ſown 
in March, but does not Bloſſom till the ſecond 
Year after ſowing. The Flowers which are of 
a Peach-bloom Colour continue Blowing for a- 
bove two Months. Doctor Grew tells us, that 


the Bloſſoms of this Plant, if they are wor 
: ome 
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E in Spirits of Wine, will produce a 
quid Blue Colour, equal to that of Viz 
Marine. The Plant will hardly bear tranſ 


iately in the Earth; the proper Seaſon for 
it is March, or as ſoon as the Haulm is 
wither'd. As it is Carot-roored it delights in 
Sandy Soil, and ſhould be planted either near 
a Tree or ſome Hedge where it may have dup- 
port; it will grow about eight Foot high, if 
it be tyed to a Stake. a 2 52 Ft 


Of the Campanula Piramidalis and Can 


terbury Bells. 


F the Campanula Piramidalis there are 
two Sorts, one bearing Blue, the other 
White Flowers, upon Stalks which are ſome- 


times neat ſix Foot high. Both theſe kinds 


have been chiefly Cultivated in Pots for 
the adorning of Chimneys in the Summer 
Months, but they will grow very well ia the 
natural Ground, if the Slips about the Roots 
are parted in March. They delight in Sandy 
Soil, and are very proper Ornaments for*the 
middle Row of Flowers in large Borders; they 
Bloſſom in Faly and Auguſt. | 
The Canterbury-Bells have. Bloſſoms of a 
deeper Blue than thoſe of the Campanula Pira- 
midalis; the Flower-ſtems are commonly a- 
bout three Foot high, ſo that this Plane is 
roper for the middle of Borders in large 
ardens; it is raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
e 9 | March, 


* 
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lanting, without great Care to put it imme- 
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Merch, but does not Bloſſom till the fecond 
Year after ſowing; the time of removing the 
Seedling Plants 1s either in Auguſt, or the 
March after they are come up. 


„ 
Of the PRIMROSETREE, | 


HE Prim oſe-Tree, ſo calld by the Gar- 

deners becauſe the Bloſſoms are ſome- 
what like thoſe of the common Primroſe in 
Smell, Shape, and Colour, the Flower-ſtems 
will ſometimes riſe near three Foot high, and 
produces Flowers in June, the Seed is ripe a- 
bout Auguſt, and muſt be ſown in the Natural 
Ground in March, towards the latter end of 
the Month. The Seedling Plants will not 
Bloſſom till the ſecond Year, therefore ſhould 
be ſown in a Nurſery, and the young Plant: 
removed to proper _m the Azguſt after 
they are come up. This Plant alſo is proper 
for the middle of Borders in large Gardens, 
and will grow in any Soil. 7 2 


Of the LILLIES and MART AGONS, 


þ rn the Lilly and Martagon are pro- 
perly bulbous Rooted Plants, yet for 
their Extraordinary Stature above all other 
Bulbs that I know, I ſhall place *em amang 
the Giants of this Chapter, and beſides as 
their Roots flouriſh the better for remaining 

| con- 
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conſtantly. in- the Ground, I think they may 
well enough take place among the Plants I am 
now deſcribing. The Tillies are what I ſhall 
firſt examine; of which there are many kinds, 
viz. the Common White Lilly, the Double Bloſ- 
fom'd White Lilly, the Strip'd Lilly, the Orange 
Lilly, the Flemming-Lilly, the Roman - Lily, and 
eſpecially: a new fort which Mr. Fairchiid has 
lately receiv'd from Abroad, whoſe Flowers 
are Elegantly ſtriped with Scarlet and White. 
Theſe Lilies are all of them propagated after 
the lame manner, by parting their Roors when 
the Leaves are vacant about July or in Auguſt 5 
they all of them blow about the ſame time, 
in May and June, upon Flower Stems of three 
Foot high, or thereabouts, and equally de- 
light in open Sandy Soil; they are very proper 
Plants for the middle of Borders in great 
Gardens, or to be planted under Hedges in 
long Walks, except the ſtrip'd White Lilly, 
which is yet Rarity enough to deſerve a Place 
in the niceſt, and even the ſmalleſt Garden: 
But of theſe ſeparately. | 

Firft, the White Lilies, whether with ſingle 
or double Flowers, have no other difference 
than in the make of their Bloſſoms; that with 
Single Flowers is, in my Opinion, preferable to 
the other, which is call'd the Double Bloſſom ; 
the Firſ# has large perfect Flowers in good 
Quantities, and the other miſ-ſhapen Bloſſoms 
without any other Deſert than their Noyelty. 
What is call'd the Strip'd White Lilly differs 
only from the Common Sort with ſingle Bloſ- 
ſoms, in having its Leaves curiouſly Edged 
with a Cream Colour; it is ſo Beautiful in the 

Winter 
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Winter, that few of the gayeſt Plants ex. 
The Orange Lilly, ſo call'd from the Colour 
of its Flowers; is very Ornamental in Gardens, 
and a very proper Companion for the White 
Lily, and makes an agreeable Mixture with 
ir; and the other, which bears its Balbs on 
the Flower Stalks is very deſireable for its 
Beautiful Red Flowers, as well as for its fin- 
lar way of producing its Increaſe. It would 
be well worth our Enquiry, from whence theſe 
Bab, have their riſe, whether they do not 
proceed from Female Bloſſoms impregnated b 
the farina of the Flowers; I own it is a Caſe 
which I have not yet duly conſider'd, but I 
hope I ſhall be able to give a better Account 
of it, when I have examin'd it more ſtrictly ; 
and I could wiſh every curious Reader woul, 
communicate his Obſervations upon caſes of this 
kind, directed for me at Mr. Mears's the Pub- 
liſher of theſe Papers, that by a mutual Cor- 
reſpondence of Curious Men, many Myſteries 
in Planting might, perhaps be diſcover'd and 
brought to light for the Profit and Pleaſure 
of Mankind, which is the chief End I aim at 
in theſe Papers. | | 
The Martagons, called by ſome Gardeners 
Tark's Turbants or Curl'd Lillies, differ from 
the Lillie I have already mentioned in 
the Frame and Order of their Flowers ; 
the Bloſſoms of the Martagons hang downward 
and have their Petals or Flower-leaves curld 


or turn'd up, which the Lilies have not; but 


the Roots, Flower-Stems and Leaves are not un- 
like thoſe of the Lilly; and in reſpect to their 
Culture are ordered in the ſame manner, and 
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bre a light ſandy Soil. They moſt of them 
blow about two Foot high, except the Yirgs+ 
nian Martagon, Which is commonly three Foot 
in its Flower Stem; their Flowers are of ſeveral 
Colburs, ſome Tellom, others Scarlet and vari- 
ouſly ſpated, but the Virginian Kind far ex- 
ceeds all the others for its beautiful Flowers, 
aid is found but in few Places. They are all 
of them proper for Parterre, a 7 fl 


ide FON LOY ER. 


H E curious Gardeners cultivate three 
Sorts of Fex-gloves; the firſt or talleſt 

Sort they call Jron- colour d Fox-glove, the other 
two are diſtinguiſh'd likewiſe by the Colours 
of their Howers, viz. the ＋ = and the White; 
they are all of them rais'd from Seed ſown in 
March, but do not Bloſſom till the ſecond Year 
after Sowibg ; the Flowers commonly appear in 
May and June. The firſt blows about tour or 
five Foot high, the other two about three Foot. 
Theſe Plants delight in the Shade, and thrive 
well in a Loatny Soil. | | 


SPECT. 8 
Of Mulleins and Moth Mulleins. 


Om kinds of Plants are very rampant, 
and therefore yery proper Companions for 
the others of this Chapter, few of them Bloſ» 

ſoming 
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ſoming lower than four Foot, but ſome ſix Foot 
high; they are all raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
Autumn, or if Conveniency will not it at 
that time, March will ſerve. They delight in 
ſandy Soil and ſhady Places; and altho* they 
are moſt of them wild Plants, yet the beautiful 


Spikes of Flowers which they 'produce in the 
Summer, renders them worthy: our | Regard; 
There are many kinds of them bearing Flowers 


of different Colours, ſome White, others Yellow, 
Red, Brown, Purple, Black, and Green, ſo that 
ſee no reaſon why they ſhould not be culti- 
vated among other tall Plants in large Gar- 
dens. They Bloſſom the ſecond Year after 
_ Soving. hel 


Of the ACANT HU... 


F I'S Plant is very rarely found in the 
1 Gardens about London, and I do not re- 
member to have ſeen it in above four Gardens 
in England, notwithſtanding its Curioſity and 
eaſy Culture. The Flowers appear in June up- 
on. Stalks of above two Foot high; they are 
ſhaped like the Bloſſoms of the Fox-glove, and 
are of a Peach Bloom Colour; the Leaves of 
the Plant are alſo not without their Beauties, 
full of Thorns as any Th:/le, and prettily va- 
riegated. The Seeds muſt be ſown in March, 
but will not Bloſſom until the ſecond or third 
Year; they love a ſandy Soil and Shade. 


SECT. 
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ofthe WHITE HELLEBORE. 


THERE. are two Kinds of the White Helle- 
| | bore, one with the Reddiſh Black Flowers, 
and the other with Greeniſh Flowers; the firſt 
bloſſoms in May, and the other the following 
Month. The Leaves, Roots and Stature of both 
Kinds are much alike, both having curl'd pla- 
ted Leaves, and bloſſoming about four Foot high. 
The Leaves are of themſelves a pretty Orna- 
ment; and the large Spikes of their Flowers are 
ſurprizingly beautiful for their odd Colours; 
they both dye to the Root in Wizter,and are pro- 
pagated from Off-ſetts parted in March, and 
planted in a rich light Soi. Theſe Plants are 
. 5 for large Gardens, and with them I 

. conctude this Chapter, and proceed to 
treat of ſuch Flowers as are leſs rampant, and 
take up leſs room in Gardens uy 


/ i d E Er rr E E. E 
nnn. 
of the Middle fied Perennial Flowers; 


N this Chapter I ſhall mention ſuch Peren- 
nial Flowers as are of middle Stature, and 
els Rampant than the former, and conſe- 
ently” are proper [nhabitants for ſmaller 
ardens ; the firſt I ſhall treat of is the Va- 
rian, and its Kinds. 

Rs K SECT, 
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SECT. 1 
HERE are three Plants known to the Gar: 


1 deners by the Name of Valerian, and di- 
ſtinguiſ d from one another as follows, Dodi- 


eus s, or Red Valerian, Garden or White Vale a 
rian, and the Greek Valerian; all theſe bloſon Will ; 
about the ſame time of the Year in Mayand WW. 
June, and may be raiſed from Seed ſown in WM; 
March. The firſt, i, e. the Red Valerian, is of f 
leſs Duration than the other two, if blem Wil c 
about two Foot high, bearing great Quantities 


of ſmall Red Flowers. I have not try'd whether 
it is encreas'd by parting the Roots, but have 
propagated: many Plants of the other Kinds 
that way in March. The Garden Valeria 
bloſſoms about the height of the former, bear- 
ing Tufts of White Flowers, and has this Quality, 
which is found in the firſt, that the Root when 
it is broken yields an agreeable Odour. The 
third Sort, or Greek Valerian, bloſſoms about 1 
Foot high, bearing pale Blue Flowers in Bunches 
on the Top of its Flower Stems. This is 2 
Fiberous rooted Plaut, very eaſily encreas'd by 
Slips. I have ſeen this Sort with variegated 
Leaves common enough in ſeveral Gardens. 
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Of the Perenuial 8 AN Us s, or Blue- 
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: b eren from Soll, or 
propagated from Slips taken from — 
Rur in ntaroh; the Flowers are Valuable chig 
for their fal Blue, Colour; which-is- the loſt 
mare of ahy other in thechlowers of Pianti; 
the Flower Stalks ade coinmonly about two 


Foot high eee in — Juno; 3 — 

frequently in „ tif Plant loves à li 
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149 07 q 2 ?Helmet-Flower. A nano bas 
Tie Flower is very common in the Gardens 
remote from London, but in thoſe near 
the City it is 3 _ the Flowers = — 
lue, and of, a ſurprizin Cr 
15 1 Stalks of about 70 Ps 
May and June, and are ſo poiſonous, Net I 
Wer the eating only? fix orifeved 5 _” 
Bloſſoms in ta Salad, his Killed a Gentlema 
rance,” Who was not - appriſed of choir! p41 
Quality. It is ſaid that where they gro wild 
0 Cattle ill touch them; and that cher St 
f lnſect natural to chis Plant, is an Anti- 
ote © againſt rhe biting of all: 'venemous? Crea- 
K 2 tures 
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ures. We may propagate this Flowey by pat: 


ting the Roots in March. It delights in a loamy 
Soil, and Shade. 
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5 ECT. IV. 
fe R OSE;CAMPION, 


1g STO 

"HERE. are three Sorts of: Roſe-Campiin cl 
tivated in our Gardens, the Red and Whit 
Flowering Kinds, and the Red Donble Bloſſom; 
they allof them blow 8bout a Foot and a hul 
high in June and July y 5; the firſt two Sortsat 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in. March, or from 9 
taken from the Root at that time; and th 
Double Bloſſom Kind, which produces no Se 

is only propagated by Flips in the ſame Month, 

This laſt is a deſirable Plant for ſome extract 
dinary Colour of its Flowers, which is the mil 

dazling Red I have ever ſeen. A loamy 80 
and open Expoſure is the moſt proper fi 


Them , anc 
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af the ; Double Baur K 0 oc * fi 0 
Tus Gardeners know ties Sorts of we” | 
| Rockets, the White Flowering Sort, and ti 1 
with the Fleſh Colour Flowers; they both bl 6 
in May upon Stalks of about a Foat and-a it 110 


high; — White Flowering Kind is more eſteen 
than the other, and more commonly found 


Gardens. Theſe are 898 e 
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tken Dm about the Noat, and i plantedd in 
A inloamy Soil; they delight in an an 
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vi BATOBELLORS POTTOXS. 


3 stel; ; * dn 
. T* —— called byathe 3 the 
Batchellors-Buttons, is of! two Kinds, I mean. 
only ſuch as are cultivated in Gardens, for 
| 44 are other Sorts of them which grow wild, 
nad bear only ragged fingle F Flowers, and are 
ot thought worthy. our Care. Theſe donble 
ei flowering Kinds are only different from each 
other in the Colour of their Flowers, the one 
ed and the other White; the firſt is common 
enough in moſt Gardens, but the White is more 
rarely. faund. They produce their Bloſſoms 
in June: and July upon talks two: Foot high. 
Theſe Plants love Shade and a loamy Seil, 
and are ee by parting the Kurt in 
e | io; 
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SECT. vn. 1-17 ona 
Of the SCARLET-LTCHNTS. 


Ti E Scarler-Lychni i is a Plant ſo Beautiful, 
that it cannot well, be. wanting in our 
Cardens; the ſingle Flowering Sort, as well 
the double Kind, are both very delightful 
to the Eye, they bear their 22 of Scarlet 
lowers upon Stalks ſomewhat more than two 
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Footohigh, in Jungs and Fly, and are ſo much 
eſteßm d, elps chi che double Sort; that Gar- 
deners. uſually cultivate them in Pots for the 
niceſt Quarters of their Gardens, or to ſet in 
Chimnies in the Summer; this double Kind 
is Increas'd pping th — Root in e and 
ich t e lin ro 
Foo Heer after the ſa RL or er a m tl 
5 They Hove an I think bloſſom the 
1 o an n mn ure, 2 
a Year a I yea ry * 3 
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0 r nls Plus! there ate two Sorts with 

' rigle Flowers) und a double Kind, com- 
monly" coltivated in Gardens; the ſingle Ones 
differ only! in the Colour of their Flowers, the 
olle has Truſſt of Bloſſoms variegated -with 
red and white; and the other Cluſtets of Flov. 
ers of a deep crimſon Colour. Theſe tuo 
bear their Bloſſoms in June and July, upon Stalks 
of two Foot high, and the double flowering 
Kind produces its beautiful red Flowers in the 
ſame Months upon ſhorter Stems. The fitſ 
two Kinds, viz. Fihdfe with the angle Flowers 
may. be gan d from Seeds ſown in March, 
and will bloſſom the ſecond Tear; but the dau- 
lie ſort is only propagated from Slips taken 
near the Root abort Fair or April, and 
E in a loamy Earth, which they delight 

| The others may be allo encreas( * 
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the ſame manner, or may be: laid down in the 
Earth like Curnut ion Layers. 7 * 4 ic] is . 5 
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HIS admirable Homer is of all others the 
moſt delighttul, as well for the agreea- 
ble Scent as for its beautiful Colours; the Va- 
rities of it are hardly to he number'd, every 
Year producing new Sorts of it from Seeds. 
The Gardeners divide it into five Claſſes, 
which they diſtinguiſh by the Names of Pict- 
ates, Painted: Ladies, Bizarts, Flakes and Flames : 
The Flowers of the Piclatees are always of a 
white Ground, ſpòtted or nced (as they 
call ity with red or purple : The Painted Ladies 
have their Petals tinged on the upper fide ei- 
ther with red or purple, and the under fide of 
their Flower Leaves is plain White - The 
Flowers of the B;zarrs are ſtrip'd or variega- 
ted with four diſtin& Colours : The Flakes are 
of two Colours only, and thoſe always ftrip'd ; 
and the Flames have a red Ground always ftrip'd 
with black, or very dark Colours. Each of 
theſe Tribes is very numerous, but the Picka- 
tees chiefly, of which 1 have ſeen above one 
Hundred different Sorts in one Garden, every 
one diſtinguiſh'd by the Name or Title of ſome 
Perſon of Nate or Quality. The Floriſts like- 
Wiſe mark the Properties of theſe Flowers by 
K 4 the 


I have endeayour'd to explain how the Df d 


. Seeds of another, and that from that accidental 
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the Shape of their Homer Pod; that Race of 


them which blow without burſting, are called 
long podded Flowers; and the other, Whoſe 
Petals cannot contain' themſelves within the 
Bounds of the Chalyx, are call'd round poddel 
Flowers. I haye meaſur'd the Bloſſoms of ſome 
of the laſt Kinds above Four Inches over. but 


have heard of ſome that were larger. Theſe 


Flowers are not of any certain Height, ſome 
of them blowing near four Foot, and others 
not two Foot high, and the Times of their 


Flowering is alſo as uncertain as their Stature, 
_ſome of them beginning their Bloſſoms in Fur, 


and others not till near Auguſt; but this hap. 
ns from the different Sea. ns of ſowing the 


Seed; thoſe which are put into the Ground a. 


bout March will blow ſooner than thoſe ſownin 
May; altho' they do not bloſſom till the ſecond 
Year, however the Height of their Bloom is 


about the middle of June, and it is then the 


Floriſts have their Grand Aſſembly, to ſhey 
their Varieties, and name their new Curioſities, 
Theſe Flowers are propagated . either from 
Seeds or Layers, and as they are ſo particularly 


admir'd by all Lovers of a Garden, I ſhall be 


the more exact in the Method of their Cul 
ture: Firſt then, to begin with their Seed, 
and manner of ſowing them, my Reader may 
remember, that in the ſecond Chapter of my 
Firſt Part, concerning the Generation of Plants 


one Flower will impregnate and enliven tht 


Coupling the Seeds are ſo chang'd as to product 
Plants with Bloſſoms varying from thoſe of tit 
Mother-Plant. I have likewiſe ſhewn why Ga 
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ble Flowers ſeldom bear Seed, which I conjeQure 
is becauſe the Male Parts in them are either not 
perfect, or elſe are coufin d from Action by 
the Multiplicity of the Perals, This Conſide- 
ration leads me to adviſe. the Curious Horiſt: 
to plant of every good Sort of his Double Car- 
nation in Beds on a Line in the Middle: and 


on each Side of them to ſet at leaſt two Rows 


of ſingle Ones of choice Colours, and among 
them ſome Plants of Sweet William, and of the 
China and Indian Pinks, which have ſach Variey 
ties of odd Colours in them as | ſhall mention 
hereafter. -. The China Pinks and the Sweet Mil- 
liams, bearing ſingle Flowers as well as the 


ſingle Carnat ions, may have Opportunities of 
communicating their Farina into the Cells of 


the double Ones, and ſet their Seeds, which 


if they do, we ſhall not only gather a larger 


Quantity than we could otherwiſe expect, but 


likewiſe be aſſur'd of great Varieties from them. 


If we have good Fortune enough to find the 
Seed Veſſels begin to ſwell, we muſt guard them 
carefully againſt two Evils, Earwigs and Met; 


the firſt may be deèſtroy'd by hanging Hog's 


Hoofs, the Bowls of Tobacco Pipes, or Lob- 


er's Claws on the Tops of the Sticks which 
ſupport the Flowers, and killing the Vermin, 


which will lodge in them, every Morning. And 
to preſerve the ſwelling Fruit from rotting by 
too much Wet, ſnelter the Flowers with little 


Baſons or Trenchers, which will likewiſe ſerve 


to keep off the too great Heat of the Sun, 
which would hinder their Growth. With 
this Care you may expect to find the Seeds 


ready to gather towards the latter end of. Sep- 


tember. This Work muſt be done when the 
W | Weather 
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Weather is dyy{ if poſſible, Ieaſk after all out 


the Seeds with the Stalks they . n. 
and let them remain in that State expos'd to 
the Sun through a Glaſs for a Month or two, 
without opening any of the Huk: br Seed Veſſels 
tin the Time they are to be ſown; which, ac 
cording to my Opinion, is beſt done in April 
in che following Wo 10 22007920” e 
Take two Load of Sandy Loam (as the Gar- 
deners call it) or of my Medium Soil, to which 
add one Load of well conſumed Melon Earth; 
fift theſe well together, and let your Heap lye 
for a time to mellow, then ſift it a ſecond time, 
either to ſow the Carnation Seeds in, or to 
plant your Layers or Roots of them upon. Ha- 
ving fill'd your Pots with this Earth and 
Tmooth'd it on the Top, ſprinkle on your 
Seeds, and covering them half an Inch with 
the ſame Compoſts, preſs it gently with a 
Board, and let them {ſtand expoſed to the Wea- 
ther, the Seed will be up in about three Weeks, 
and the young Plants big enough to tranſplant 
in Beds the July following; they muſt be 
ſet about ten Inches diſtant one from another, 
and ſhaded from the Sun with Matts for about 
three Weeks, uncovering them every Evening 
for the Benefit of the refreſhing Dews. The 
ſecond Year after ſowing you may expect many 
Varieties from the ſeedling Plants, and *tis in 
this the great Pleaſure of Gardening conſiſts. 
Whatever Rarities you find in this Nurſery, 
muſt be laid down ſo ſoon as poſſible, by cut- 
ting half thro* a Jeynt and ſplitting the Inter- 
node upwards half way to the other Joint above 
it; then muſt the wounded part be bury'd N 

2 | the 


paint they grow” mouldy and detay. Gather 
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ale, as the Gardeners term it) we muſt place 
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the Earth, and faſten'd down with u Hook of 


Wood, till it ſtrikes Root, and van (hift for-its 


ſelf, which /w i be in two Months time, if the 
the Layers of the Seedlings is uncettaia, in that 
ne cannot know which are deferving of that 
Trouble, therefore I ſhall take Notice, that the 
moſt proper Seafon for this Work is in Juby, 
fo fon as the Layers are big enough for that 
Operation, that they may get Roots betimes 
to be taken from their Stocks and tran ſplant- 
ed early in the Autumn, where they are to 
remain all Winter. Tho ſome rather chuſe te 
leave them on the Old Roots till March, before 
they tranſplant them; but that I cannot ap- 
prove of, becauſe 1 have experienc'd, that the 
Removal of theſe Flowers in the Spring often 
endangers them, and makes them blow late 
and weak; whereas on the contrary, if when 
we take off the Layers in Autumn, we then 
Plant them either in the Pots or Borders where 
they are to blow, we are certain of their bloſ- 
ſoming ſomewhat earlier, and much ſtronger, 
and beſides, their Increaſe or Layers will be in 
à fit Condition to lay down betimes. However, 
whether we Plant out theſe. Flowers in Autumn 
or in the Spring, it will be neceſſary to acquaint 
the Planter that they ſhould be ſhaded or de- 


fended from the Sun for a Fortnight after plant- 


ing, and during the Winter ſnould always be 
nigh ſome place of Shelter in caſe of ſevere 
Froſts. It remains now for me to ſay ſomething 
of the blowing of a Flower, as It is practiſed by 
the moſt Ingenious Florifts ; about April, when 
the Flower Stems begin to put forth, (or Spin- 


by 
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by each Flower a ſtrait Stick of about four 
Foot long, and tye the Spindles to it as they 
ſhoot. So ſoon as the Flower-Buds appear, leave 
only one of the largeſt upon each Homer Stem 
to bloſſom about ten Days before the Flower; 
open themſelves, the round podded Kinds will 

begin to crack their Husks on one ſide, then 
Muſt the careful Gardener with a fine Needle 
2 or open the Husk on the oppoſite ſide to 
the Natural FEraction, and about three or four 
Days before the compleat opening of the 
Flower muſt cut off, with a pair of ſharp Sciz. 
Lars, the points on the top of the Flower Pod, 
and ſupply the Vacancies or the Openings on 
each ſide of the Husk with two ſmall Pieces of 
Velom or Oyl- cloth, which he may eaſily flip 
in between the. Flower Leaves and the Inſide of 
the Husk, ſo will the Bloſſom diſplay its Parts 
equally on all ſides, and be of a regular Fi- 
gure; but beſides this Care, it is a common 
Practice, and with very good Reaſon, when 
the Bloſſom begins to ſhow its Colours, to ſhade 
it from the extream Heat of the Sun, either 
with a Trencher- like Board, or ſome other 
Device of the like Nature, faſten'd to the Stick 
that ſupports. it, for Flowers, 4s well as Fruits, 
grow larger in the Shade, and ripen and decay ſoon- 
eſt in the Sun. Thus I have done my beſt En- 
deayours to inform the curious Gardener of 
the moſt proper Method for increaſing and 
improving of this Flower; but am obliged, 
before I conclude this Section, to mention the 
ſeveral Sorts of Pinks proper for Gardens, 
. which are of the ſame Family with the Carnation, 
The P:zks moſt commonly cultivated in Gar- 


dens are the Red Double Pink, the White _ 
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Fink, the Double Pheaſant-Eye Pint, the Dwarf 
Double Mountain . Pink, and the China Pint; 
heſides the common ſingle Ones rais d from 
Seed ſown in Drills or Lines about March, 
The firſt three of theſe , blow about a Foot 
aud a half high, and although they have 
deen frequently uſed for Edgings in Gardens, 
pet I ſhall take the Freedom to direct them 
rather for the Inſide of Borders, where they 
ſhould be planted in Spots, they are too apt to 
grow irregular in Edgings. The Dwarf-Auun- 
tain Pint indeed, as it is a ſlow Grower, and 
is ſeldom above eight Inches high, may well 
enough be placed on the outſides of Garden- 
Beds; but that Sort is now rarely found. Theſe 
four Kinds of Pini, are all raiſed from Slips 
planted in Auguſt, or very early in the Spring. 
The China Pint is admirable for its ſtrange 
Variety of odd Colours, and its ſurpriſing Va- 
riegations in the middle of its Flowers; this 
Sort is yet a Novelty with us, and to be met 
with only in ſome Curious Gardens; it is rais'd 
from Seeds ſown in March, and (I think) 61 
ſoms the firſt Lear about a Foot high, and will 
reſiſt the Froſts of our Climate, if the Flower 
Stems are cut down, ſo ſoon as the Bloſſom is over- 
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| J Have ſeen five Sorts of Mall- Flowers cultiva- 
ted by the Gardeners, which are very well 
deſerving Place among the moſt delightful 

| Flowers, for their K Odour and 8 
) Bloſ- 
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_ Bloſſoms; the moſt common'Sortof them is that 
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with the Dore Yellow Flower, and the more rate 
Kinds are the Double Telow Flower withVariega- 
ted Leaves; the Double Whire,\ the Bloody Mal. 
Homer, whole Flowers are Yellow tinged with 
Red, and 4 new'Sortwith Large forgle Flowers vari- 

ted with "Fellow and Brown; all which blof- 
ſom about the ſame Seaſdn of the Year, and 
about two'Foot high from the Ground, and ma 
be raiſed from Slip, planted in ſhady Plac 
either in March, April, May or June But 
the. laſt Sort may be moreseafily propagated 
from Seedt Town in March. The Seed-Vefſels of 
this and other ſingle Kinds of it, as well as 
their Flowers, ate ſo like thoſe” of the Stock 
Fuly-Flower; that I am of Opimon they may 
be made to impregnate each others Seeds. if 
they were planted nigh enough together, and 
from ſach Coupling perhaps might be pro- 
duced a Sog Jaly- Homer with Yellow Bloſſoms. 
Tris whit P deszh to try my felt, a8 well as 
many other Coùplings of the like Nature; 
and alths* the Seed of ſuch à Neutral Plant 
would not be made to grow, the Species may 
be contim d and increas'd by planting S/zps or 
Cuttings of it, as is common in the Culture of 
Double Stocks. Theſe Wall- FHowers delight in 
ſandy Soil, or to grow among Rubbiſh. 
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Ask are Shrabs, like the former, com» 
monly about two Foot high, ſome Sorts 
of. them bloſſoming almoſt all the Year, | The 
ſingle Kinds of them are all rais'd from Seeds 
ſown in Aſarch, and will come up and be fit 
to tranſplant the Autumn follow ing, but do 
tarely blow till the ſecond Year, unleſs they 
be raifd in Hot-Beds,: or are of the Annual 
Kind, as they call it. Among the Seedlings 
we often find Plants with double Flowers, which 
ſnould be carefully tranſplanted into Pots for 
the Ornament of the nicaſt Places in the Gar- 
den, or to adorn Chimnies in the Summer. 
The double Kinds may be increas d by Slips or 
Cuttings planted in May, June or July; hut it 
is not worth while to propagate the ſingle 
Ones after any other manner than from theit 
Seeds.” There are five Sorts of them, beſides 
the Dwarf Kind, or Annual Stock for Edgings. 
The Whire Flowering Kind, that with the Purple 
Flower, the ſtt ĩp'd Sort, the large Red Brompton 
Kocl, and that Sort which bloſſoms the firſt 
Lear ; of all which the Brompton Kind is e- 
ſteem' dito be the beſt: The Scent of their 
Flowers is very grateful, and the ſev era ICo- 
lours of their Bloſſoms, if they are well mixt, 
are extreamly Beautiful. They love a light na- 
tural dry Soil, and are apt to periſh by too much 
wet in the Winter, therefore it is adviſeable 
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to ſow a young Nurſery of them about Auguſt 
to blow early the next Near, if the great Plant, 
drop off, as they will do in all ſevere Froſts. 

cannot any where, ſo properly as in this 
Plate take Notice of onen which an 
ingenious Gentleman commmaicated. to, me 
concerning the Seeds of Plants, and. particularly 
of thoſe of the Steg Fuly-Flower:: © He . ſays; 
that he once bought ſome Stoci-Sred of a Gar- 
dener near London, which he ſow'd in his Gar- 
den in Oxfordſhire, and brought him great Store 
of double Flowers, and ſome few ſingle Ones of 
an extraordinary Colour and Bigneſs, which 
were ſo much admir'd:by the Gardeners round 
about him, that he was continnally ſollicited 
for ſome of their Seeds. He ſaved a large Quan - 
tity, and ſupply'd ſeveral curious Per ſons with 
it. What he gave away, maintain'd for the firſt 
time of Sowing its firſt Excellence, but what 
he ſow'd in his own Garden loſt its good Qua- 
lities. In ſhort, he was now become a Suppli- 
cant to thoſe he had ſet up, and from the Seed: 
they had ſaved he had his firſt good Fortune 


in many Double Homers, while thoſe Who had 


ſaved the Seeds complain'd of their ill Luck, and 
were apt to ſay, that if they had not gather'd 
them with their on Hands, they. ſhould have 
believed they had been impos'd upon; at laſt 
they all agreed mutually to exchange the Seeds 
of this and other Flowers annually, and ever 
one had good Succeſs. This Story, I think, 
plainly ſnews how much the Change of Air and 
Soil contributes to improve ſome particular 
Vegetables. 2 e lines! | 
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IS Plant bears Spikes of Purple Flowers, 
much like thoſe of the Lupines in their 
figure and manner of Growth: It bloſſoms a- 
dove a Foot high, and makes an agreeable 
Show.” It is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March 
or April, in the Natural Ground, which ſhould - 
be light, and. ly e expoſed to the Sun; the Seed- 
ling Plants will not bloſſom till the ſecond Year, 
and ſometimes not till the third, eſpecially if 
the Ground be.over-moiſt. Tis a hardy Plant, 
and will liye ſeyeral Years. 
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Have ſeen and cultivated only two Sotts of 
the Cardinal Flower in England; the one 
blos almoſt three Foot high, with flender 
talks, and moſt beautiful Flowers of a ruby 
dlour; the other bloſſoms about two Foot 
high, and bears pale blue Flowers; the Seeds 
df both theſe Kinds are brought from Carolina, 
and I think from Virginia likewiſe ; they muſt 
e fown in Hot-beds about March in ſifted light 
Earth, the Seeds are ſo ſmall, that they muſt be 
but thinly cover'd with Mould, otherwiſe they 
vill not come up, and the ſame Rule muſt be 
pbſerv'd in the ſowing all manner of Seeds, to 
Part II. L cover 
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cover them with Earth in Proportion to thejs 
Bigneſs. Theſe Plants begin their Bloſſom 3. 
bout the latter end of Fly, and continue Flop. 
ering above two Months. They are commonly 
cultivated in Pots, as well to give them ſons 
little Shelter in the moſt ſevere Froſts, as tg 

lace them in proper Places for Ornament in 

ouſes, but I am ſatisfied they will grow in o- 
pen Borders, and thrive very well in ſich 
Places. In April they may be encreas'd jy 
parting their Roots, and ſhould be planted i 


Places expoſed to the Sun. 
CH AP. VI. , 
Of the Loweſt Kinds of Perennial ' 
FLOWERS. 5 
Pe 


"HE Plants which I ſhall treat of in thi 
Chapter are ſuch as are of the ſmall 
Kinds, and therefore the moſt proper for the 
outſides of Borders or Garden-Beds, and to be 
cultivated in ſmall Gardens; the firſt I ſhl 
make mention of is the Primroſe, and Conſi, 
which are by the Gardeners both included i 
the Name of Polyanthos, tho' without Reaſon; 
for the Primroſe bears only one Flower upot 
a Stalk, but the Comſ/iip indeed anſwers tothe 
Name by bearing many Flowers upon a Sten 
but Difficulties of this Nature I hope to ſet to 
rights ſome other time in a Botannical Nomer 
cdator. In the mean while I ſhall treat theGar- 
dener in his own Language. 311 
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Of te POLTANTHOS 


T's $ Sort of Plant js generally divided by 
1 the Gardeners into two Claſſes, viz. the 
Primroſe Kind, and the Cow/lips: Theſe are a- 
gain diſtingniſt'd by the terms of ſoagie Hop- 
cring, double Flowering, Hoſe in Hoſe, Pentaloons - 
and Feathers. The angle Flowering Sorts I need 
not explain, but take Notice only that their 
Colours are chiefly White, Yellow, Red, Purples 
and ſometimes Valet Calour, and 9 
variegated iu their Hamers. The double Kin 
are not above Jaur in Number that I know of, 
the Double Promroſe, the Double Paper White 
Primroſe, the Double Red Primroſe, and Double 
Caſh the Bloſſoms of which are full of 
tt als. | 
The Hoſe in Hoſe Kind has its Bloſſoms one 
in another, without Caſes. The Pentaloons 
have green Leaves abaut their Bloſſoms, which 
are ſometimes variegated with the ſame Co- 
lours of the Flowers they encompaſs; and the 
Featbers, which ſeem by Nature to be at firſt de- 
lgn'd for Hoſe in Hoſe have their Bloſſoms ſo ſplit 
and curPd,that they ſomewhat reſembleBunches 
of Feathers. Of theſe there are many Varie- 
ties, which are multiply'd every Year by ſow- 
ing their Seeds, The Curious in this way ſow 
them in February upon a Place prepar'd with 
Earth taken out of decay'd Willows, often re- 
freſhing the new ſown Spot with Water, 
and keeping it RL the Sun all _ 
2 an 
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and Aq, till the young Plants are above Gronnq, 
The Seedlings ſo rais'd, willibe fit to tranſplant 
into Beds the July or Auguſt after they are 
ſown ; the Soil ſhould be ſomewhat. binding, 
and their Expoſure to the Morning Sun; 0 
will they be pre 


| | par to bloſlom the. March 
and April follow in 05 Theſe Plant, may be like. 
wiſe propagated by parting their Roots in 
Auguſt, which is a much better.Seaſon for that 
Work than. the Spring, altho* it may be done 


| 1 that time even when they are in Flower, |] 

have obſerved that ſuch Polyanthos as I hape 
cultivated, began to Joſe the Beauty of their 
Colours, if let them ſtand two Years without 
- parting, and even then would decline; fo that 
I adyiſe every one who covets this Plant in 
Perfection, to ſow them every Year, and tran- 
ſplant frequently. The Primroſe Kinds of tbeſt 
bloſſom cloſe to the Ground; and the 72 
about ſix Inches high; both Sorts may be plan- 
ted near the Edges of Borders, and near Houſe, 
for the Sake of their pretty Smell. 
But, to leave the Garden a little, I muſt te- 
commend to myReader the planting ſome ofthe 
common Sorts that grow in the Woods, it 
ſome of the moſt Rural Places about his Houſe; 
for I think nothing can be more delightful than 
to ſee great Numbers of theſe Flowers, ac- 
companied with Y7olers, growing under Hedges 


Avenues of Trees, and Wilderneſs Works. 
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ls Flower, above all others, has been 
the Pride of the Gardeners, and was ſo 
much in Eſteem ſome few Years ago, that 1 
bare known one Root of it fold for Twenty 
Guineas ; but that was indeed when they be- 
gan firſt to appear in our Climates. The Art 
of raiſing them was diſcover d, and became 
familiar, and the fooliſh Vanity of diminiſhing 
a Fortune for a Set of Flowers was then laid 
aide; and now the Collections, which were 
before without Price, may be purchas'd upon 
teaſonable Terms. Theſe Flowers are indeed 
very delightful. as well for their ſurpriſing 
Varieties, as the Fragrancy of their Smell. 
They bloflom in April, and are in the Height of 
their Bloom about the Twentieth of that 
Month; they blow commonly abont fix Inches 
high. The numerous Varieties of theſe Flowers 
are all diftinguiſh'd by the Names and Titles of 
Great Men; and I have often thonght of a plea- 
fant Expreſſion of a Friend of mine concerning 
theſe Flowers, and their extravagant Prices, That 
the Auriculas increas d ſo faſt, that the Great and 
Wiſe Men decreas'd ſo faſt; that ina ſhort Time t his 
Tribe of Plants would want Men of Note to tale 
their Names from. But if it is poſſible for us 
to admire the Beanties of this Flower, when we 
may raiſe them with little Trouble and a mo- 
derate-Expence, my Reader may ſupply him- 
ſelf with them by following the Directions I 
a 19 e! L 3 F Nane ſhill 
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ſhall here lay down for their Culture; and thy 
he may be a 22 Judge of what are good + 
when they come to blow, I ſhal 

preſent - him with a Table of their ſever] 
good Qualities requir'd by the skilful Florigy, 
A good Auricula ought to have the following 
Excellencies: Firf, that the Flower Stem be 
ſtrong and ſubſtantial z Secondly, the Foot fall 
2 the Flowers =. be writs an, capable of 
upporting the Bloſſoms upright 3 Thirdly, that 

the Pipe or Neck of each Flower be * 
Foxrthly, that the Flowers be large, and of 
regular Form; Fifthly, their Colours ſhould be 
bright, and well mix d; Siæthly, that the H. 
ite 3 Seventhh, 


mong them w 


be large, round, and of a good 
that the Flowers ſpread themſelves flat, and 
be no ways inclinable to Cup and Laſtly, that 
there be a good Traſ of Flowers equally ſpread 
upon the Stalk. 


With theſe Perfections we may account an 
Auricula to be good, and from only we 


ought to ſave Seeds for ſowing and propagy 
ting others, if we hope for Succeſs; and as a 
Help to our Deſign, let us confult the Chapter 
relating to the Generation of Plants, and im- 
prove the Variety by placing ſuch Flowers 2 
are of the moſt different Colours together whilſ 
they are in Bloſſom ; that ſo the Seed Veſſel; 
of the one may receive the Duſt of the other, 
and by that Means give us an agreeable Mix- 
ture of Colours in thoſe Plants we raiſe from 
Seed ; and it would be well worth aur Enquiry, 
whether the Seeds thus impregnated, partake 
more of the Shape or of the Colours of the 
Flowers of the Mother Plant; to be certain 0 
which, the Plant you make Tryal of muſt be 
6 | aiſtratel 
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caſtrated of its Apices, before they are ripe or 


burſt, open · 5 

The Seeds of this Flower. ſhould be gather'd as 
hon as the Flower Stem is 1 * and the 
ceed Veſſels come to their full Growth: In 
the aving and preſerving of theſe Seeds, as 
well as all others, I would adviſe that the whole 
Inſtor Bunch of Seed Veſſels be gather'd with 
the lower Stem, and remain upon it till the 
time of ſowing ; for certainly nothing con- 
tributes more to the Strength and Vigour of 
Plants. to be rais'd from Seeds, than a right 
Method of preſerving ſuch Seeds till the time 
of owing, and what can better inſtruct us in 
that Method than Nature itſeif. Here I ſuppoſe 
ſome People will find Fault with my Advice, 
and be apt to ſay, that if the Sem of Auriculas 
with their Seed Veſſels had remain'd upon the 
Plant, the Seeds would have fallen to the 
Ground as ſoon as they had been ripe, and 
yhere is then my Argument that Nature would 
keep them cas'd up all the Winter, as I pra- 
poſe to da from her Example. 

To theſe I anſwer, that the Seeds of Vege- 
tables are like the Eggs of Fowls, which after 
they are perfected in the Matrices of either, 
mill only keep good a certain Time before they 
ought to be Set, or put into a proper Poſture 
tor Hatching; the Seeds which fall to the 
Ground are nouriſh'd by the Earth they fall 
upon, till the proper Ferment begins for their 
Vegetation. And if they are keptin their Cells 
till a proper Seaſon for Sowing, it is very rea- 
ſonable to believe they will find there a natural 
Nouriſhment, ſince it is known, that they were 
perfected from the ſame Juices in the ſame 

L 4 Cells, 
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Celis, and that were they to lye dry in a Chan. 
ber for ſix Months, without either Earth or 
their own natural Nouriſhment to feed tron, 
they muſt certainly loſe their Strength, altho 


perhaps they may not entirely decay. But to 


proceed, the Seeds of the Auricula ſhould he 
gather'd in a dry Morning, as I have directed, 


and laid upon Sheets of Paper in ſuch Places 


where three Hours Sun may paſs over then 
every Day for near a Month, till they are out 
of Danger of growing mouldy, then may th 
be laid by in a dry Place till the firſt Week 
in February, at which time the Seeds may he 
cleans'd out, and ſown in the following 
manner. | e | 

Prepare a Box of Oak ar Deal four Foot long, 
two Foot wide, and ſix Inches deep, with 
Holes in the bottom ſix Inches diſtant fron 
one another. In this Box lay two Inches thick 
of Cinders of Sea-Coal, and over them ſpread 
ſome fine ſandy Loam the Depth of three 
Inches, over which ſift ſome Earth taken out 
of hollow Willow Trees, till the Box is full and 
then ſow the Seeds on the Top without any 
covering of Earth, only preſſing them into the 
Auld with a piece of flat Board, to ſettle then 
below the Edges of the Box, that in watering 
the light Seeds may not float over the Brims; 
this Seminary muſt be continually retreſld 
with Water, ſo that it never be dry, for with- 
out a conſtant Moiſture the Seeds will never 
come up. It is neceflary to cover the whole 
with a Net, to prevent the Birds from de 
ſtroying the Seed; and likewiſe to acquaint 
the Gardener, that from the time of Sowing 
to the beginning of April the Box ſhould * c 
„„ . "+ - -», place 
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laced to receive the Heat of the Sun, but 
after that time ſhould be removed into ſome 
ſhady Place, leſt the young Seedling Plants be 
ſcorch'd and wither'd away. But if it ſhould 
ſo happen thro” the Neglect of watering that 
the Seeds do not come up the firſt Year, let 
the Caſe be preſerv'd till the Vear following, 
and there will certainly be a good Crop, as l 
have often experience.. 
The Seedlings will be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant the July or Auguſt after they appear 
above Ground; they ſhould then be planted 
about four Inches diſtant from one another, 
in Beds of light Earth well ſifted, where, if poſ- 
ſible, they may only enjoy the Morning Sun, 
and it will be neceſſary to ſhade them'even from 
that Warmth for a Fortnight after Planting. 
The April afterwards you may expect ſome of 
them wilt begin to ſhew themſelves, and then 
as they anſwer the good Qualities | have men- 
tion*d, tranſplant them into Pots fill'd with any 
one of the following Sols. | 
Firſt, To half a Load of Sea Sand, add one 
Load of Loamy Soil, and one Load of Melon 
Earth, let all theſe be well mix'd and ſifted 
together. Ten 
Second Earth, Take one Load of Sandy Loam, 
to which add the like Quantity of Melon Earth, 
mix and ſift them together. | 
Third Earth, Take of rotted Wood, or the 
bottom of a Wood Pile, one Load, to which 
add the fame Quantity of Loam, and half a 
Load of Melon Earth prepared as the other 
—_—7 | SEL 
I have already hinted in the firſt Part, but l 
ſhall once more take Notice, that all mix d Soils 
8 | | Jig 
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or Compaſts ſhould lye ſome time far the ſe- 
veral Parts to incorporate with one another 
before they are uſed. The three Sarts I have 
here ſet down have been made uſe af by ſe- 
veral Gardeners with Succeſs, I ſhall nat pre- 
tend to fay. which is the beſt ; for I have ſeen 


Auriculas blow well in each af them, there. | 


fore ſhall leave my Reader to pleaſe himſelf, 
I think there remains little more for me to 
ſay n this Flower, than to take No. 
tice of the Method commonly uſed in the 
blowing, them, which is thus. Set your Pats 
upon Shelves, one above anather, in ſuch 
a Part of the Garden where the Morning Sun 
may only come at them, and as theſe Flowers 
are commonly cover'd with a fort of Da 
which contributes in great Meaſure to make 
them Beautiful, ſome Covering muſt be pro» 
vided for their Shelter againſt Rains, which 
are apt to waſh it away, and deſtroy their 
Colours. The Seaſons for parting their Koat. 
are either when they are in Flower or about 
St. Fames's Tide, but the latter is judg'd to be 


the beſt. And now | ſhall conclude this Secti - 


on of the Auriculas with a Word or two of 
Advice to the Curious Floriſt; that he obſerves 
to keep them from much wet in the Winter, 
often taking away their rotted Leaves, and 
that he does not let the firſt Week in Far- 
uary paſs (if the Weather will permit) with- 
out taking the decay'd Earth from about the 
Roots of his Flowers, and filling up the Pots 
with freſh, from his heap of prepared Soll. 

which Means his Plants will be ſtrong a- 
gainſt their Flowering Seaſon. 


SECT. 
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S ECT. II. 


Of th N LACK HE LTEENORE, 
or Chriſtmas- Flower. - 


F theſe Plants there are reckon'd three 

Sorts among the Gardeners, which are 
a ta and very proper for ſmall Gar- 
n eldom bloſſoming above half a Foot 

om the Ground ; the moſt forward Blower 
of them is the Black Hellebore with the White 
Flower, which begins to bloſſom about Chrif+ 
ma, and continues till February; the ſecond 
Sort is that with a Green Flower bloſſoming 
about the ſame time, and the third Sort has a 
ſmall cut Leaf almoſt like Fennel, and bears a 
Telow Flower in May ; all theſe are propagated 
by parting the Roots in September, and delight 
in a Sandy Soil and Shade. I have indeed ta- 
ken off their Off-ſets, and planted them when 
they were Flower ; but Autumn is much better. 
As yet I have not ſeen any ripe Seeds of theſe 
Plants; but I ſuppoſe it was for want of ex- 
aming them at due Seaſon ; if they bear any, 
as I am pretty well aſſured they do, the pro- 
per Seaſon of ſowing them is as ſoon as they 
are ripe. Every one of theſe Sorts is ſo rare, 
that they are hardly to be met with, unleſs at 
Mr. Fair child's at Hoxton. 


SECT. 
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| HIS Plant is one of the loweſt Race 31 
1 have ſeen but one Sort cultivated in our 
Engliſh Gardens, altho there are many Varieties 
of it nee in the Dutch Collections, 
and thoſe of Neighbouring Countries; the 
Homers of that Kind which is known to us, al- 
moſt touch the Ground, but are, not withſtand- 
ing their Humility, as great an Ornament to a 
Garden as any Flower I ever ſaw; the BIoſ⸗ 
foms open in April, and alſo frequently appear 
in November and December if the Weather be 
open; their admirable Hue Colour is hardly to 
be imitated by ultra Marine itſelf. This Plant 
delights in a Sandy Soil, where it will put 
forth many Slips, which may be either parted 
from the Root in March or Auguſt. 


og wi, 
Of the HEPATICA. 


HE Hepatica is of ſeveral Kinds, viz. that 

1 with the fingle White Flower, the ſingle 
and double Peach Colour'd Flowers, and the 
ſingle and double Blue Flowering Kinds; thoſe 
with the ſingle Flowers begin their Bloſſom in 
January, if the Weather be open, and the 
double Flowering Sorts blow a Month later; 
they arc encreas'd by parting their Roots - 
ther 
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ther in April or September, and will only thrive 
in a light Sandy SI. 
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en O11 41 et WOTH 18 | 
T* ERE are ſeveral Sorts of Y7;olers "cor 
1 monly cultivated in Gardens, the moſt 
common of them are the ſingle Blue and White 
Kinds, the more rare are the double Blas, 
the double White, and that Sort with Varizgh- 
ted Leaves ;, all theſe kinds blow in March, and 
beſides their Beauty, perfume the Air with a 
moſt delightful Odour. The Sorts with dou- 
ble Flowers bloſſom alſo in Autumn, if their 
Roots are ſtrong. - Theſe Plants may be in- 
creas'd by tranſplanting their Runners, which 
will of themſelves take Root at every Joint 
without any Art. 07 1940145) 2nokma 
The proper Seaſon for this Work is either 
in February 'or September, but the laſt. is the 
beſt: Theſe ſhould be planted among Prim- 
roſes and Cowſlips under Hedges, and the moſt 
rural Places of the Garden, or near the Edges 
of Garden-Beds; they delight in binding Soil 
and ſhady Places. de 
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Scr Gr 
Of the D ASIE S. 


HE Daß is one of the ſmalleſt Plan, 
that grows, its Flowers blowing aboye 
three Inches from the Ground. The Sorts 
commonly known and cultivated in Gardens 
are the Double Red, the Double Whitz, the Dau- 
ble Rad and White, the Coxcamb, or Rainbow 
Daſy, and the Hen and Chicken Daſy; the laſt 
af theſe has little Sralls of Flowers growing out 
of the main Bloſſoms ; beſides theſe, I have 
Ken near fifty different Sorts which were rais'{ 
from Seed in one Year by Mr. Fairchild at 
Hoxton, Which 1 fuppoſe were produc'd by 
the Coupling of the A4other Plants one with a- 
mother; for which Reaſon I would adviſe ey 
curious Gardener to ſow the Seeds of his 
Daſies, that have ſtood near enough to couple, 
about Aaguſt, or early in the Spring, that he 
may furniſh himſelf with Varieties. Theſe 
Plants are encreas'd by parting their Roots ei- 


ther in — Autumn Seaſons, and love 
a binding Soil. They make pretty Edgings for 
Flewer- Beds. 

SECT, 
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Of te THRIFT, ow SE A 
GIL LYFLOWER © 


Have had three Sorts of Thrift, the Common, 

the Scarlet Flowering Sort, and that with the 
White Flower. Theſe are only proper for Edging 
of large Borders in long Walks, or the mo 
rude Parts of Gardens ; they bloſſom in May, 
and continue a long time in Flower, We may 

opagate them from Slips in Auguſt or March, 
hey love a ftrong/Soil. N. B. The Sea Pinks 
make good Edgings for long Walks, and may 
55 propagated atter the ſame manner as the 

I have now given my Reader an Account of 
all the Perennial Plants, which I think are wor- 
thy of our Care in Gardens, and ſhall now pro- 
, ceed to give proper Directions for the Culture 
of the next Degree of Hortulan Plams with 
Bulbous Roots. | 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Bulbous, or Onion-roozed Plants. 


LTHO' a Bub is properly ſuch a Root 
11 as is round and ſucculent, made of many 
Tunics wrapt over each other, like the Root of an 
Onion; yet according to the Gardeners I ſhall 
comprehend under the Title of Bulbous Root ed 
Plauts, 
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Plants, the Anemonies and Ranunculas, tho? their 
Roots differ from the Shape I have deſcrib'd a 
Bulb to be of. I deſign in this Chapter to ſpeak 
firft of thoſe Bulle, or dry. Roots (as they are 
called by fome) which are commonly taken out 
of the Ground every Year as ſoon as their Stall. 
are decay d. 111 hc 


8E CT. 17 
"Of the TULIP. 


THE Tulip wants nothing (in my Opinion) 
but a grateful Scent to make it the fineſt me 
Flower in the World; there are infinite Varie- 
ties of it vaſtly different from each other, 
which diſplay their Beauties, and eclipſe the 
Glories of all other Plants of the Garden, 
Theſe Ornaments of Nature are as kind as 
they are beautiful, ſome or other of them men 


bloſſoming from January to the latter end of 1 1 
May. They are divided into two Claſſes, viz | 

the Precoce Tulips, or early Blowers, and the n 
Serot ine, or later Blowers ; and theſe may be oo 


diſtinguiſh'd by their double and ſingle Flowers. 
Again, with reſpe& to their Colours and Sta- 
ture, they have other Denominations, as Ba- 
getts, which are the talleſt Blowers, commonly n 
Purples and White marbled; Secondly, Agates, Wenbe 
which blow ſhorter than the former, whoſe {Movin 
Flowers arevein'd with two Colours; and Third- ill e 
ly, Bizarrs, which have four Colours, tending 
to Tellows and Reds of ſeveral Sorts. The Va- 
rieties of theſe Kinds are ſeverally diſtinguiſh'd 


by the Names of Cities, or ſuch like . 
F e 


Deara! 
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The good Qualities of Tulips, which the Gar- 
deners generally approve of, are the Beauties 
of their Colours, the Strength and Height of 
their Flower-ftems, and that their Flowers be of 
the Shape of an Egg, without ſharp Points on 
the top of their Per ali, but above all, their 
Novelty. - | a a | 
[| have often wonder d at the extravagant 
Prices which has been, and even at this Day is, 
giren for theſe Flowers in Holland and Flanders, 
when every Year produces ſo many new Varie- 
ties; there are indeed the beſt in thoſe Countrics 
that I have ever ſeen, but I believe if we in 
England took the right way for their Manage- 
ment, we might ſoon boaſt of our good Suc- 
eſs, and propagate great Numbers of them 
at a very cheap Rate, For this end, I ſhall 
ſet down ſome Tryals I have already made, 
nd offer ſome reaſonable Conjectures which 
may yet farther contribute to their Improve- 
ment. 
The Method of raiſing them from Seeds is 
hat | ſhall firſt offer to my Reader. The 
Flower-ſtems being left remaining upon the 
Roots will perfect their Seeds about Fuly, 
ch will be fit to gather when the Seed 
Feſels begin to crack or burſt open. They 
ould then be cut cloſe to the Ground in a 
ry Day, and laid in ſome dry Place till Sep- 
ember, which is the moſt proper Seaſon for 
owing them, and the following Spring they 
All come up, if they are kept under Shelter. 
be firſt Year their Roots will be no bigger 
dan Wheat Corns, but after their ſecond Ap- 
earance above Ground they may be taken from 
he Pot or Caſe they were ſown in, and ſow'd 
Part II. M or 
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or ſprinkled over a Bed of natural fandy 580i 
well ſifted, where the thickneſs of half x 
Inch of the ſame Earth ſhould be ſpread oer 
them; thus may they remain without any Cyl. 
ture, than adding half an Inch of Earth for 
covering every Year till they begin to bloy 
which will be in five or ſix Years after ſowing, 
But let no Man be diſcourag'd at the length a 
the time they lye in the Ground without floy. 
ering, the Plant will anſwer his Expectation; 
let him ſow every Year, and he will gain ney 
Varieties ſucceſſively, when his firſt Seminar 
begins to blow. I have known many fine 
Tulips rais'd by this Means, but have one iP"! 
heard of a large Bed of Seedlings, which wer 
only of plain Colours without Variegation, i" 
but that might happen from the Qualities of 
thoſe Flowers which the Seeds were fave 
from: But however, if by Chance our young 
Nurſery ſhould prove all of them plain Floy- 
ers, we are not yet without Hopes, the Plains 
eſs of their Colours I ſuppoſe to proceed fron 
a Strength of Nature, as we are ſure the Vi 
riegations of all Flowers are the Effeds d 
Weakneſs, and want of Nouriſhment ; for who- 
ever has cultivated thoſe Sorts of Tulips whicl 
are call'd Breeders, muſt know they are of pla 
Colours, and are always large tall blowing 
Flowers, tis from thoſe Breeders are commonlſ 
produced the Flowers of the greateſt Value io 
their Stripes ſake ; now and then one of the 
breaking (as they term it) into beautiful Mit 
tures of Colour or Variegations. This Alt 
ration of Tulips is reckon'd by the Garden! 
to be the Effect of Chance; but I believe t 


to following Obſervations will explain i 
Myſten 
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Myſtery. Near Bruxels a Man is famous for 
1 little Spot of Ground, in which, by ſome 
frange Virtue, (as is reported) theſe Breed- 
„ Tilipt change themſelves into fine varie- 
gited Flowers, inſomuch, that their Roots are 
brought thither from ſeveral Parts, to be e- 
jucated and brought up for the niceſt Collecti- 
"ns, and Money given for their ſtanding. In 
hat Place it is rare if three in five do not 
break into Stripes the firſt Year after they are 
planted; but this Alteration I think may be 
accounted for, by examining the Soil, which is 
thing but common Rubbiſh ſifted ; or at moſt 
here is not one Twentieth Part of it Natural 
Holl. | | 
It is very plain that a Soil of this Nature 
uſt impoveriſh the Roots that are ſet in it, 
ind conſequently the Flowers muſt ſome way 
r other ſhew the Diſtemper of the Roots 
rom whence they ſpring: And to continue 
he Variegations of Tulips, they are taken out 
the Ground every Year as ſoon as they have 
lone blowing; for if they were always to re- 
ain in the Earth, they would in time become 
plain Flowers. But Secondly, the other Obſer- 
ation I have made concerning the Striping of 
heſe Flowers, was in a Gentleman's Garden 
ear London, who planted a Bed of Breeding 
lips, and the following Year, when they came 
0 blow, he found a fine ſtrip'd Tulip at each 
orner of the Bed, and none of the others 
ere any ways alter d; this I ſuppoſe hap- 
ed from four large Pyramid Yews, which then 
rew at ſeveral Corners of the Bed, and had 
tmhauſted the natural Strength of the Soil a- 
put em. I ſhall therefore recommend theſe 
M 2 Obſer- 
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Obſervations to the ſerious Conſideration of 
every ingenious Floriſt. And now ſuppoſing 
that by theſe, or any other Means, a Gen. 
tleman is ſtock'd with a good Collection of 
Rarities of this Sort, I ſhall proceed to ac 
quaint him of the proper Method of plant. 
ing and cultivating them; and firſt of the 
Soil. | 

In Holland, where I have ſeen the fineſ 
Collections of this Sort of Flower, the Soil js 
naturally Sandy, as near as I can judge, about 
two Parts in three of Sea Sand to one of 
common black Earth; in this Soil only! hare 
ſeen of the Bagett Kind of Tulips bloſſom . 
bove three Foot high, and the other Sorts u 
Proportion. The Curious in that Country . 
ways obſerve two Things in planting tber 2 
Tulips: The Firſt is, to plant all the forwau e- 
Blowers in a Bed together; and when they plant nc 
the late flowering Kinds, they place the talletM bl 
Sorts in the middle Line of the Bed, and e be 
each ſide of them ſet two Rows of the ſhortel 
Blowers. The Seaſon for putting in these 
Roots is always the laſt Week in Awguft, i 
the Weather be fair; they give them little 
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Shelter till the Flower Buds appear, and the fer 
they defend them from Blights with Matts or cu/ 
painted Cloth ſtrain'd upon Hoops, which ( Sta 
vering ſerves alſo for ſheltering the Flower dot 
when they are blown, from Rain and t Per 
ſcorching Heat of the Sun, either of which N. 
would quickly ſpoil the Bloſſoms. Thelg lou 


Roots are always taken out of the Ground 1 
ſoon as their Flower Stems begin to decay, all 
being well dry d, are laid up in Paper till tl 
Planting Seaſon returns. 


N. B. II 
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MB. The beſt Bagete-breeders are called 
nt Primos, and are fold in Holland now for 
tire Pounds per Hundred. Theſe Flowers are 
acreas'd from Off ſets, which grow about the 
Roots; and of other Breeders, the beſt Sorts 

are the Van Porters, the Beau- Regard, and a 
Vyolet- Breeder, which 1 have ſeen break into 
extraordinrry Colours, at Mr. Fairchild's at 


Hoxton. 


S ECT. II. 
Of the R ANUNCULUS. 


HE Ranunc ulus, next to the Tulip, is de- 
ſirable for its beautiful Flowers; there 
te many Varieties of it brought from Turkey 
every Year, ſo that the Names of every Sort 
ro known in England would rather be Tron- 
8 bleſome than Inſtructive to my Reader. The 
[8 beſt way will be for him to take a View of the ſe- 
veral curious Collections of them in the Gardens 
about London, when they are in Flower; how- 
ever, that he may be the better apprized of what 
i | deſign to treat of in this Section, I ſhall de- 
Fs ſcribe ſome few Sorts of them. The Raunun- 
culus bears its Bloſſom in April and May upon 
Stalks about fix or eight Inches high ; the 
double Flowering Kinds are crowded with 
Perals after the manner of the Province-Roſe 
Flowers, and ſome of them as large; the Co- 
{0 lours of thoſe Ranunculus's I have ſeen are 
(deep Scarlers yein'd with Green and Gol4 
Colours, Tem tipp'd with Red, White ſpot- 
oy ted with Red, Orange Colours, plain White, 
ibn with Black, and one Sort of a Peach 
[ 1 Bloom 
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Bloom Colour, which yet I have only ſeen at 
Mr. Blinds at Barns in Surry. The ſingle 
Kinds blow ſomewhat Taller than the others, 
and are commonly Variegated with pleaſant 
Colours; all theſe are increas'd by Off. ſetz 
found about the Roots when they are take 
up, and may likewiſe be propagated fron 
Seeds ſaved from the ſingle Kinds ; but x 
they will not ripen in England, we have bi. 
therto been beholding to the French for them, 
The proper Seaſons for ſowing the Seeds af 
this Plant is the latter end of Auguſt, and the 
Soil which they moſt delight in is rotted Leave, 
or ſuch Soil as may be taken from the Surface 
of the Earth in Woods or Groves of long 

ſtanding. 

Tanner's Bark, or the bottom of a Wood- 
Pile, are likewiſe very proper Earths for theſt 
Flowers, if they are well ſifted and mix'd with 
one third Part of Natural Soil. Theſe Plan; 
are ſomewhat tender, and require ſome Shel- 
ter in the Winter, eſpecially it they have be. 
gan to ſpring before the Froſts. The Seedling 
Plants come up the Spring after they are ſown, 
and bloſſom the ſecond Year ; when they are 
out of Flower, and the Sralks and Leaves are 
decay'd, thefr Roots ſhould be taken out of the 
Ground, and being well dry'd in the Sun, mul: 
be preſerv'd in dry Sand till the latter end of 
September, which is the beſt time for replanting 
them, if the Ground be not over wet. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II 
Of ANEMONIES. 


F this kind of Plaut there are many Va- 
rieties, as well with ſingle as with double 
Flowers, Their Colours are chiefly Reds, Blues 
and Purples ; their Bloſſoms, which are ſeldom 
above five or ſix Inches from the Ground, open 
themſelves about April, and if the Roots are 
ſulfer d to reman in the Earth, they will again 
repeat their Flowers in September, and continue 
blowing the greateſt Part of the Winter ; but 
it is ſeldom that the Gardeners will leave any 
of _ their choice Anemony Roots in the Earth, 
after their Spring Bloſſom is over, leaſt they 
decay by too much wet, which is frequent e- 
nough in our Climate in the Summer Seaſon. 
The Roots of theſe Plants ſhould be taken out 
of the Ground, and preſerv'd and replanted 
like thoſe of the Ranunculus, with this Diffe- 
rence only, that Anemony Roots ſhould be in- 
creas d by breaking the Mots aſunder, which 
are about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Button, and 
planting them after they have laid two or three 
Days in the Sun. Theſe Flowers love a ſandy 
Soil without any Mixture; chiefly ſuch as is 
found aboſt Batterſea in Surrey, where they 
blow very large. The Seeds of the ſingle 
Kinds ripen about the latter end of May, and 
ſhould be carefully gather'd as ſoon as they 
begin to crack, or ſhow their Down, other- 
wiſe the leaſt Wind will carry them away. 
from them we may raiſe innumerable Varieties, 
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if they are ſown in February, and lightly q. 


ver'd with Earth. They blow the ſecond Vea 
after Soy ing. * 


8 


Of the FONOUIL, NARCISSUS 
POLYANTHOS, and others 
the ſame Tribe. 


"HE Jonquil is a Flower generally admir{ 
for its delightful Scent 3 the double Kind 
bloſſoms in April, and that with the ſingle Flower 
ſomew hat ſooner ; the Roots, which are Bulla 
like thoſe of the Tulip, love a light ſandy doi 
and an open Expoſure; they ſhould be taken 
out of the Ground and replanted like other 
Bulbs; and in like manner ſhould be order 
the Narciſſus Polyant hos, whoſe ſweet icentel 
Flowers are not leſs deſirable than FJonqul. 
Theſe, with all other kinds of Narciſſiu, art 
propagated from Of-ſers of their Roots. Next 
to thoſe I have mention'd in this Section, the 
double White and double Yellow Narciſſus ar 
worthy our Eſteem, and even the commot 
Daffedil is to be admir'd for its pretty Orns 
ment in rural Parts of the Garden. Al 
theſe bloſſom in the Spring about a Foot 
high. | 


SECT, 
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SE C gs 
2 HY ACINT AH. 


HERE are many Kinds of Hyacinth, ſome 
with ſengle Blue Flowers, and others with 


ſingle White Flowers, and with double Flowers of 


both thoſe Colours; the Grape Hyacinth and 
Starry Hyacinth have alſo their Varieties, all 
which, as well as the Hyacinth of Peru, will 
bear the Severity of our Froſts ; all of them, 
except the laſt, blow early in the Spring, and 
are moſt of them well ſcented. They are in- 
creas'd from Off-ſers of the Roots planted in 
September in Beds of ſandy Soil, the Flowering 
Stems of theſe Plants, except the Hyacinth of 
Peru, are ſeldom more than half a Foot high 
from the Ground. 


SB CT; VL 


Me CYCLAMEN, or S O N. 


5 RE AD. 


|| HAVE ſeen near thirty Sorts of this Flower 
in the Amſterdam Gardens, but in England 
we have not above four Sorts, viz. the Spring, 
Autumn and Winter blowing Kinds, with Pink 
colour'd Flowers, and the ſweet ſcented White 
Flowering Kind. The laſt is ſomewhat tender, 
and rarely found in our Gardens; but the o- 
ther Sorts, which are hardy enough to ſtand 
Abroad all the Year, arc pretty common. 
r Theſe 
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Theſe are rather Turnip-rooted Plants than Bulbs: 
and are only propagated from Seed, ſown a; 
ſoon as they are ripe, which indeed are more 
like Roots than Seeds. Theſe Plants are beau- 
tiful as well in the Variegation of their Leaves 
as the delightful Colour of their Flowers ; they 
love a light Soil, and can only be tranſplanted 
with Safety about Midſummer, when their 
Leaves are decay'd ; their Bloſſoms ſeldom riſe 
above four Inches from the Ground. 


4 err. vo. 
oe U ERNSETLILL 2 


kr Guernſey-Lilly has hardly its Equal for 
Beauty among the Flowering Race, and 
yet it is rarely found in our Gardens, which 
may be perhaps for want of a right Knowledge 
of its Culture. Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton has 
this Plant flowering with him every Autumn, 
even from Off-ſers taken from the great Roots. 
The Bloſſoms are large, and not unlike thoſe- 
of the Lilly in their Make; ſeemingly pow- 
der'd with Gold Duſt upon their Roſe colou- 
red Petals. The moſt proper Soil for this 
Plant is two third Parts of Sea Sand to one 
of Natural Soil, or a light ſandy Earth mix'd 
with an equal Quantity of Rubbiſh. It will 
bear the Hardſhips of our Winters, if it be 
planted in either of the foregoing Soils undera 
warm Wall ; but chiefly if it be kept dry. 
The Flower Stems ot this Plant are commonly 
about a Foot high. The Of+ſers will blow in 


about 
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about three or four Years after they are taken 
from the old Roots. 


SECT. VII. 


Of te GLADIOLUS, FR Ft 
TILLARIES, and IRIS. 


HE Gladiolus, or Corn- flag, bloſſoms in 
May upon Stalks of almoſt two Foot 
high; the Flowers are of a Roſe Colour, and 
laſt about ſix Weeks, The Fritillaries are of 
ſeveral Kinds, bloſſoming in April; their 
Flowers are chequer'd with two or three Co- 
lours, ſometimes White and Red, others are 
Green and Brown, or Yellow and Black ; they are 
curious Plants, and are very proper (like o- 
ther Bulbs) for Parterres. The Iris is like- 
wiſe a numerous Tribe, ſome Sorts of them 
bloſſoming in April, others in May and June; 
their Flowers are of ſeveral Colours, and their 
Figures different; they are all of them pretty 
Ornaments for Gardens, and may be encreas'd 
by Off-/ets taken from their Roots when their 
Stalks are decay'd. Theſe, like other Bulbs, 
love a light Soil, 


— — 
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SECT. IK 


Of the COLCHICUM, and 
| CROCUS, .. 


'HE Colchicum has a Root ſomewhat 
like the Bulb of a Tulip, but its Flower 
reſembles that of a Crocs. There are many 
Kinds of Colchicums ; thoſe with ſingle White 
and Pink colour d Flowers, ſome with double 
Pink colour'd Bloſſoms, and another Kind with 
Flowers chequer'd with Pink colour and White: 
All theſe bloſſom in Auguſt and September about 
four Inches above Ground; they delight in 
Sandy Soil, and will only bear tranſplanting 
about Midſummer, when the Roots are entirely 
at reſt. The Saffron Crocus blows at the ſame 
time with the Colchicums, bearing Purple Flowers 
of the ſame Height and Bigneſs; this Plant is 
of great Uſe (as well as Beauty) for theſake 
of its Piſtilum, which is the Seon uſed in 
Medicine. I have often wonder'd that this 
Plant is not more commonly cultivated in our 
Gardens, ſeeing how Valuable a Commodity it 
produces, beſides the Pleaſure of its Bloſſoms 
at a Seaſon when very few Flowers appear. 
This is one of the laſt kind Offices of the de- 
parting Summer, and ſhould be taken Notice 
of. The Leaves appear as ſoon as the Flower 
is paſt, and remain all Winter, which in the 
Spring ſhould be ty'd together in Knots to help 
the Increaſe of the Roors, which will be fit to 
remove or Tranſplant about Midſummer. _- 
| | Plant 
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Plant chiefly delights in chalky Ground, but 
will proſper alſo in a ſandy Soil. The way of 

reparing the Saffron for Uſe ſhould have been 
inſerted in this Place, but at preſent I have 
only an imperfect Account of it; and therefore 
fhall defer it till ſome curious Perſon in that 
Art has been pleas'd to communicate to me a 
more exact Receipt for its Management than 
what I have now by me, which | ſhall grate- 
fully acknowledge. The ſeveral Kinds of 
Crocus, Which bloſſom in the Spring, are the 
common Yellow and Black ftrip'd, the Tellow 
Dutch, the early and later Purples, and the 
White Sort; all theſe bloſſom about February 
and March, and make the beſt Flowering 
Edgings of the Spring; the Roots may be ta- 
ken out of the Ground in June, and replanted 
with other Bulbs, They are encreas'd by O 
{et and love a light Soil. The Crocu may be 
likewiſe raiſed from Seed, as the Curious Mr. 
Fairchild has experienced, who has rais'd great 
Varieties by that means. 


SECT X 


Of the SNOW-DROP, VIX. 
TER-ACONITE, DEN 
CANINUS nd ORCHTIS, or 
SATYTRION: | 


6 ib E Srow-Drop, altho' it is a common 
Flower, ſhould not be wanting in Par- 
terres ; it is ſo fit a Companion for the Crocas, 
as well in reſpect to its Height as time of 

Flow- 
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Flowering, that it has been cuſtomary to plane 
them together. The double Sort is very a- 
greeable, as I have obſerv'd it at Mr. Fairchild. 
Their Culture likewiſe is the ſame, ſo that 
one Trouble of the Gardener will ſerve for 
the Propagation of both ; as likewiſe of the 
Winter Aconite, Which is alſo one of the firſt 
Leaders of the Spring, beginning to diſplay its 
pretty Yellow Bloſſoms about the firſt: Week in 
January. The Roots of this Sort of Aconite 
are not ſo regular in their Shape as the Bulbs 
of the Crocus, nor ſo misſhapen as the 
Roots of Anemonies, they are ſo ſmall *tis 
hard to find them when the Leaf is decay, 
This kind of Aconite will ſoon over - run the 
Ground where *tis planted, as well by ſhed- 
ding its Seeds, as from Off ſets, which its 
Roots freely put forth. The Flowers of it are 
never more than three or four Inches above the 
Ground. The Dens-caninus, or Dog's-tooth'd 
Violet, is another Dwarf like the former, it 
produces its Bloſſoms in March of a White 
Colour ſomewhat tinged with Purple like the 
Bloſſoms of the Spaniſh Feſſamine. T his Plant 
muſt be propagated like the others I have 
mention'd in this Section, and, like them, 
loves a ſandy Soil. The Orchis has many Va- 
rieties, which may be found in every Herbal. 
| ſhall mention only three or four Sorts, 
which are commonly cultivated by the Curi- 
ous, ſuch is the Bee-flower, the Fly-flower, the 
Lizzard- flower, and a more common Sort 
found in Meadows, with Purple Flowers ; 
theſe ſhould all be removed with Balls of 
Earth about their Roots, juſt when their 
C Flower 
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Flower. Stems begin to appear above the 
Ground; they bloſſom about half a Foot high 
in May. - = 
I ſhall now. conclude this Chapter of Bul- 
bow-rooted Plants, with acquainting my Rea» 
der, as a certain Rule which he ought to ob- 
ſerve, That Bulbs are taken out of the Ground 
every Year only for the Preſeryation of the 
Variegations of their Bloſſoms, but ſuch as 
are not admir'd on account of their Stri 
ſhould be left ſtanding in the Earth at leaſt 
three Years, for the Benefit of their In- 
creaſe ; and alſo that the moſt ſafe time of 
removing Bulbous Roots is when the Leaves are 
decay'd. 


CHAP. VL 


Of ANNUAI-FLOWER & and 
PLANTS, their Culture and Ma- 
nagement in Gardens. 


HE Plants which I ſhall treat of in this 
Chapter, are of that Nature, that the 
Method of Culture proper for one or two 
of them will be ſufficient to inform my Rea- 
der of the right way of managing all thoſe 
which may be comprehended under the 


Denominations of Annuals: In ſhort, the 
the 


5 er Curious Planter has no more 43 40 than 
vide a Hot · Bed about February or | March 
r the Seeds of the moſt tender Kinds of 
Holt, and to prepare the Soil of his Na- 


tural Garden Beds for interring the Seeds of 


the moſt hardy Sorts about the middle of 
March, and that he may with more Eaſe be 
inform'd of the ſeveral Kinds which are now 
commonly uſed for the Beantifying of Gardens, 
I ſhall give him an Account in two ſeparate 
Sections, or © Tables, of their Names, Sta. 
ture, Particular Beantits, and, Times of Flow 
ering · h | 


SE en. 1. 


Of ANNUALS to be rais'd in 6 
Hot-Bed. 


T Africa Mavygold has a large double 
Yellow Flower, blowing above two Foot 


high, in May, June, July, Auuſt and Sqp- 


tember. 


II. The French Marygold has a ſmaller Flower 
than the former, Yellow intermix'd with Red, 
near two Foot Wer W from May to 
September. | 


Ul. Sweet Slay, three Sorte with White, 
Yellow and Purple Flowers; . they . ſmell like 
Musk, and bloom two Foot high from June 
to September, It 


IV. Cap- 


inte 
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IV. Capſicum Indicum, or Gainy Pepper, with 
Jong and round Scarlet Fruit, for which it is 
only admir'd, begins to make a handſome Show 


in Gardens about July, and laſts till September. 


This Plant is about a Foot and half high. The 


Common People in Haly . pulveriſe the Yellow 
ds contain'd within the Podds of this Plant, 
aud uſe it inſtead of Pepper, and the late Bi. 
ſhop of London frequently eat of it in the ſame 


Way. 
V. Marvel of Peru, two Sorts, one with Red 


and Yellow Flowers, the other Purple and White , 


theſe blow from July to September two Foot 
high. a | g | 


VI. Amaranthus, two Sorts, the Tricolor 
and Cocks-Comb ; the firſt is only Beautiful 
in its Leaves, which are variegated with 
Scarlet, Yellow, and Green, the ſecond is 


admir'd for its Scarlet Flowers like Cocks. 


Combs. Theſe are Ornamental Plants from 
Ju to September, growing about two Foot 
igh. | 


VIE. Convoloulus, three Kinds, the Major 
ith a Purple Flower, the Minor a Blue Flow- 
er variegated with Yellow and White, and 
the Scarlet Flowering Kind; theſe blow 


rom June to Auguſt, and creep upon the 


Ground. 


VIII. Female Balſams, three Sorts, the Roſe 


Colour, the Purple, and the White Kinds; 
Parr Il. N theſe 


og 


theſe bloſſom about a Foot and a half high, 
from June till September. 


IX. Belvidere, or Pyramid-Buſh a pre 
Green, without Flowers, about 12 NY 
high. | 


X. Buſh Baſil, a ſmall Shrub, about a Foot 
high, with ſweet ſcented Leaves, His Royal 
Highneſs the Grand Duke of Tuſcany preſen- 
= me one Year with above fifty different Sorts 
of Baſils. 


Xl. Naſturtium Indicum, or Indian Creſſe, 
two Sorts, one large, the other ſmall, haz 
Flowers variegated with Ye/low and Scarlet; 
they run upon the Ground, and blow from 
May till September. 


XII. The Senſitive Plants, two Sorts, one 
of which is called the Humble Plant, bec auſe 
the Leaves of it fall down to the Ground upon 
the approach of a Man's Hand, and the Sm 
ſitive Plant curls up its Leaves by touching it; 
theſe two muſt be conſtantly kept under Glaſks 
all the Summer. 


I muſt beg the Reader's Pardon if I intro- 
duce the Tuberoſe among the Annuals of the 
Hot-Bed, which every one knows to be a laſt- 
ing Bulboſe Root in Italy, but as it is Annu 
with us, I hope to be excus'd ; the Root: df 
it muſt be planted in the Hor-Bed with the 
other Plants of this Section, and muſt be kept 


from Water till the Leaves begin to put gt 
. 
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In July and Auguſt their Flowers appear upon 

Stems % three Foot high, which afford a moſt 
agreeable Scent. 

For the more particular Management of the 

Plants I have here mention'd, my Reader muſt 


take Notice, that when the Seeds are come 


up, the young Plants ſhould be tranſplanted at 
four Inches diſtance from each other, and 
ſhould not quit the Aor-Bed till the ſecond 
Week in May ; they will then bear the Air of 
our Climate, if they have by Degrees been 
uſed to it. | 


SECT. I. 


Of ANNUAL PLANTS to be 
ſown in the Natural Ground. 


HE Seeds of thoſe Flowers I ſhall treat of in 

this Section muſt be ſown in the Natural 
Earth in March, on the very Places where they 
are to blow, whether for Standard Plants, or 
in Spots, or for Edgings. 


The Annual Sun-flower bloſſoms from June | 
till Auguſt, with large Yellow Bloſſoms upon 
Stems of ſix Foot high. 


II. The Larks-heel ſhould be ſown in Spots, 
it blows with ſeveral Colours upon Stems of 
ow. Foot high, from June till Auguſt or Sep- 
tember 0 


N 2 HI. Flo;- 
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III. Flos- Adonis, ſown in Spots, blows 3 
Foot high in June and July, with ſmall Crimſon 


Flowers. 


IV. Nigilla Romana bloſſoms in the fame 
Month with the former; it bears a Blue Flower 
about a Foot and half high. 


V. Garden Poppies ſhould be ſown in Spots, 
their Colours are various, and their Flowers 
very Beautiful, but nor laſting; they appear in 
May and June upon Stalks about two Foot from 
the Ground. 


VI. The Dutch Wild Poppy. This does not 
blow ſo high as the former, its Flowers are Red 
and White ſtrip'd, bloſſoming from June till 


Arguſt. . 


VII. Cyanus, or Annual Bottles, are of ſeveral 
Colours, bloſſoming in June and July upon Stalk 
of a Foot and half high. 


VIII. Zvpines, three ſorts, the great Blu, 
ſmall Blue and Yellow Flowering kind; al 
theſe bloſſom in May and June; the firſt 
about two Foot high, and the others little 
more than half that Height; the Te/ow has a 
pleaſant Scent. 


IX. Scarlet - Beans are twining Plants, bear- 
ing Knots of Scarlet Flowers from May til 
September, | 2 


X. Ever- 
7 . 


6 
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X. Everlaſting Flowers, ſown in Spots, bloſ- 
ſom about a Foot and a half high in June, July 
and Auguſt ; their Flowers will remain freſh - 
for many Years after they are gather'd, and 
are dy d of ſeveral Colours by curious Perſons 
for I Pots in the Winter. | 


Xl. Wing'd Peas, ſown in Drills for Edg- 
ings, have pretty Crimſom Bloſſoms blowing a- 
bout fix Inches high in May and une. 


XII. Annual Seocks for Edgings, or ſown in 
Spots, bloſſom in May and June, bearing their 
Flowers of a Pink Colour, about ſix Inches 
high. 


XIII. Venus Looking-Glaſs is proper for Edg- 
ings, or to be ſown in Spots; it bloſſoms the 
ſame Height, and at the ſame time with the 
former, bearing Flowers of a Violet Colour. 


XIV. Venus Navel-wort has white Flowers, 
is a pretty Dwarf Plant fit for Edgings or 
Spots, and bloſſoms alſo with the *foregoing 
Plant. 


XV. Candy Tufts are of two Sorts, one with 


White, the other with Red Flowers; they are 


both proper for Spots, or Edgings, and flower 
with the former. 


XVI. Hearts-eaſe, or Viola tricolor, has its 
Flower variegated with Purple, Yellow and Red; 
It is a Dwarf like the laſt, and makes pretty 
ET... | Edgings. 


Edgings. This alſo bloſſoms in May and 


I have now no more to do than to remark 
that all the Annuals I have mention'd in 
this Section will blow ſooner or later as their 
Seeds are put into the Ground, and I would 
adviſe the Curious to ſow ſome. of their Seeds 
in every one of the Summer Months, if he 
would have them ſucceed one another in 
Flowering; but the Dwarf Kinds eſpeci- 


ally. | 3 

: 1 man here give him a Deſign of a Garden- 
Bed, divided into five Parts, the * Middle 
Line A is proper for the talleſt Plants men- 
tion'd in this Treatiſe, the Lines BB for the 
Middle Plants, and thoſe mark'd CC for the 
Eoweſt; in all which Diviſions of the Bed he 
ſhould contrive to allot one third Part for 
Perennial Plants, one third for Bulbous-rooted 
Plants, and the like Proportion for Annual, 
conſidering at the ſame time what Months in 
the Year each Plant will bloſſom in, and aſſort 
them in fach manner that all do not Flower 
together, or at one time, but that an agree- 
able Mixture of Flowers may continually be 
found in the Garden, ſucceeding one another 
as long as the Seaſon will permit, and this he 


may eaſily perform by the Aſſiſtance of theſe 
Papers. 


Subjeas 
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* Fig. II. of the Third Plate. 
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Subjects of this Nature cannot be more ea- 
fily divided than in the Method I have fol- 
lowed, and in the next and laſt Part] propoſe 
to treat of the Improvement of Fruit-Trees, 
Kitchen-Gardens, and Green-houſe Plants, all 
which I ſhall advance ſomething New upon, 
and muſt repeat the ſame Deſire I have before 
done to the Curious, to communicate the Ob- 
ſervations that fall in their way upon the par · 
ticular Parts of Planting and Gardening: 
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CHAP. I. 


0 the VINE, FIG, L'AZZE- 
ROLE, md MULBERRY. 


EP eg HE Fruit I ſhall treat of is known 
- all over the civiliz'd Part of the 
HZ — 


World; and its Qualities more 
| generally admir'd than any other 
Fruit growing upon the Face of the 
400 yet notwithſtanding the vaſt 
Tiads of Ground in Europe and elſewhere 
Pakr III. O which 
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Of the VINE. 


6 br E End of planting Vines is certainly ty 
have good Store of Grapes, but the way 
to attain a large Quantity of good Grapes, dors 
not only depend upon the Choiceneſs of the 
Sorts we plant, the Nature of the Soil they re 
quire, and the proper Situation for them; hut 
above all, the Times and Methods of pruning 
are abſolutely neceſſary to be underſtood. 
The Kinds which I find to ripen beſt in 
England are the July Grapes, the Black Currat 
Grape, the Early ſweet Water Grape lately brougit 
from the Canaries, the Arbois, or French ſuen 
Water Grape, the Burgundy and Morignon, which 
are all ripe with us by the middle of Ayu, 
if rightly managed, and the Seaſon be kind, 
and after them the Muſcadines, Parſley Grajs 
Fronteniacs, and Claret Grapes: I have {cl 
all theſe in great Perfection with ns, but! 
know not of any other Kinds early enough t 
ripen well in our Climate. | 
Ts then of theſe Kinds I would chiefly ad. 
viſe to be propagated, which may be done e 
ther by laying down the young Branches 
ſoon as the Fruit is gather'd, or by makil 
Plantations of Cuttings at that time, always 


minding to let a Bud or two of the Lays , 
0 b 


— 
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cutting be under Ground, for it is from thoſe 
guds — 2 the Roots put forth. I have alſo 
frequently made Layers in March and April, 
which have heen fit to tranſplant the Michael- 
na following; and I have known it practis'd 
to draw a young Branch thro' the Hole at the 
bottom of a Garden-Pot about Chriſtmas, and 
then filling the Pot with Earth, it has took + 
Root, and been cut from the Mother Plant 
the Michaelmas following, with ripe Fruit 
growing upon it. The Vines thus rais'd in 
Pots, will hold their Fruit good almoſt till 
Chriſtmas, if they are ſhelter'd from the Wea- 
ther in a Green-Houſe, or | ſome ſuch like 
place; and it is eaſy to conceive how pleaſant 
it will be to have them thus brought growing 
to the Table in a Deſert. | | 

By what I have obſerv'd in planting of Vines, 
the Month of February is the beſt, if the Wea- 
ther be open; and great Care muſt be taken in 
the Removal of this Plant, that the Roots be 
not too dry before it be replanted, for that 
would greatly endanger it: Therefore wet 
Moſs wrapp'd about the Roots, if they are 
to be ſent to any remote Place, has bcen pra- 
Qis'd with good Succeſs. | 

Concerning the Soil proper for Vines, I ſhall 
give the firſt Hint from that ingenious and can- 
did Piece of Mr. Laurence's, where, with ſo 
much good Reaſon, he tells us, that he cannot 
eaſily be brought to think that any Soil or Si- 
tuation can be too dry for the Roots of the 
Vine, after having ſeen at Barnw-l! near Oundle 
In Northamptonſhire, a flouriſhing Vine grow 
from between the Joints of an old Caſtle Wall 
near twenty Foot _ from the Ground, which 

2 he 


* 
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he was told produced admirable Grapes when it 
was well managed. This Obſervation of that 
Curious Gentleman might be ſuſſicient of itz 
ſelf to inform us of the Property of the Soil 
requir'd for Vines, without ſeeking after other 
Experiments to ſatisfy us in it. 

In the Gardens of my worthy Friend Mr. 34, 
at Cambden-Houſe, there are now growing ſeye. 
ral Vine, in the Walls, ſome of which were 
planted there by that Gentleman's Direction, 
and one in particular, which is a Muſcadin 
produces every Year fairer Bunches of Grape 
much ſweeter, and earlier ripe (at leaſt a Fort. 
night) than any other Vines in his Garden, al. 
thoꝰ he has the beſt Collection of forwad Grape 
I have yet met with in England. 

But yet farther, if we take a View of the 
Vineyards Abroad, which afford the richeſt and 
. beſt Wines, we find the Soil either rocky or 
oravelly. The Chianti Wine of: Italy, for Ex. 
ample, grows upon a high Ground, in a rocky 
Soil, like to that which they make Lime 0, 
and the ſtrong Spaniſh Wines are the Growth 
of the Mountains, which will hardly produce 
any other Kind of Plant, they are fo extream- 
ly dry: Ina Word, all the Places which | 
have ſeen or heard of, -which produces good 
Grapes, have a dry, hot Soil, and are ſome- 
what Mountainous. 

From ſuch Ubſervations, and ſome Experi. 
ence } have had in the Culture of the Vin, 
I find chalky Hills, ſuch as are frequent enough 
in O>fordſh:re, are very proper to plant Vines 
upon, it they lye well expos'd to the Sun; 
ſo hot gravelly Ground, which lyes dry and 
warm, will produce better Grapes thau * 

; 0 
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Lit the rich Soils prepar'd with Horſe dung; 
lat + in a Garden where either of theſe Soils — 
ib i tanting, the Rubbiſh of ſome old Building 
oil will very well ſupply the Deſect, if it be well 
er N nir'd (about one third Part) with the Earth 
about the Roots of the Vines. | 

[thinkT need not fay how much the ripen- 
ing of ſome: ſorts of Grapes depends upon a 


ue od Wall, and warm Expoſure, and that even 
* with thoſeHelps we ſometimes fail of ripeSrapes. 
"BY It may not be amiſs then, to conſider of ſome 
I ways that may expedite the budding out of the 


Finer, and conſequently by making them hloſ- 
fm earlier than uſual, may haſten the Growth 
and ripening of the Fruit while we enjoy the 
Summer Sun. 

As the proper Soil and right Expoſure for 
Fines contributes to the early ripening of 
Grapes, ſo the right Seaſon for general Pruning 
likewiſe is helpful to the ſpeedy perfecting ot 
the Fruit, as I ſhall ſhew atrerwards ; but ſhall 
firſt take Notice of an Obſervation or two of 
Vines, that were made to ſhoot near two 
Months ſooner than Nature would of her 
ſelf have given them Motion. In Xenſington 
| have obſerv'd a Vine that happen'd to be 
planted againſt a Baker's Oven, to ſprout in 
the beginning of March, and continue from 
that time to ſhoot vigoronſly all Summer; and 
although it had very little Advantage of the 
Sun's Heat, and grew in a ſtiff wet Ground, 
„the Grapes ripen'd much ſooner than any o- 
thers of the ſame Kind : Bur at the Por- Houſe 
u Fulham, where the Soil is ſandy, and the Ex- 
poſure warm, there was a Vine planted againſt 
an Oven which was conſtantly kept hot for 
£ O 3 baking 
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baking of earthen Pots, that: begun to bud a: 
bout January, and would, as I am inform'q, 
have ripe Grapes in June by the help of 
a glaſs Frame which was uſed to cover it in 
ſevere Weather; and ſo to plant a Vine z. 
gainſt the back of a Chimney where a Wood or 
Turf Fire is conſtantly kept, ſo as to warm the 
Bricks, it will by that means ſproutearly, and 
have its Fruit ſooner perfected than other 
Vines which have not that Help, as I haye 
experienc'd, | Ts 

Suppoſing then, that a Vine by this Means 
is brought to ſhoot or bloſſom earlier than 
uſual, let us not deceive our ſelves with the 
too common Opinion, that the expoſing the 
Bloſſom or young Fruit immediately to the Syn, 
will be a Means of haſtening its Maturity, or 
making it large, and as ſome do, to pull away 
the Leaves from about it; for that rather re- 
tards the ripening, than forwards it, by con- 
tracting ſo much the outſide Skin of the Fruit, 
that it cannot receive the Nouriſhment it 
- ought, and would otherwiſe admit of; and! 
am ſure whoever knows any thing of the 
Growth of Vegetables, will allow, that the 
Shade always contributes to the large Growth 
of Plants and Fruits, and that the Heat of the 
Sun is chiefly requiſite for the ripening of 
Fruits ; therefore let the young growing Fruit 
always remain ſhelter'd with its Leaves till it 
be full grown, and then begin to lay it open 
to the Sun for ripening, 

I ſhall next conſider the Pruning of Vinen 
eſpecially of thoſe growing againſt Walls, for 
it is a right Knowledge of the Seaſons, and 
manner of Pruning, which chiefly _ 
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hates to give us a plentiful Store of good ripe 

uit. | 
12 is commonly pra ctiſed by the Gardeners 
to prune their Vine in December, which Sea- 
ſon they hold to be much better than the 
Months of January and February; for the Vines 

n'd in thoſe Months are apt to bleed away 
too much of their Strength; and it is as com- 
mon among them to leave four Bnds or Eyes 
upon every prun'd Branch, whether they are 
ſtrong or weak Shoots I have, I muſt con- 
feſs, ſeen Vines that have been ſo order'd, 
produce good Fruit; but am aſſur'd, whoever 
was to ſee the Vine, which are now in Mr. 
Fairchild's Garden at Hoxton, would go ano- 
ther way to work. It is his Method to prune 
his Vines ſoon after the Fruit is gather'd, and 
according to the Strength or Thickneſs of the 
Branch he leaves growing, he allows a due 
Length, a very ſtrong one, about a Yard long, 
and thoſe of leſs Vigour are prun'd ſhorter in 
proportion: By this Method of Pruning, I 
obſerve he never fails of large Quantities of 
Grapes, ripening very well, and nuich earlier 
than any of the ſame Kind prun'd after the 
uſual manner. | 

The May after this Pruning, our Vines muſt 
be again look'd over, and then disburden'd of 
the ſmall weak Shoots, rather by breaking 
them off than cutting; and ſuch Shoots as 
have then Fruit appearing upon them, muſt 
be topp'd ſo as to leave a ſufficient Number 
of Buds above the Fruit-upon each Branch, in 
proportion to its Strength or Thickneſs, ob- 
ſerving always not to prune nearer to the Fruit 


than three or four Buds. 
O 4 In 
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In June the Vines muſt be examin'd for the 
third time; and the barren Branches, which 
will then be ſhot to a great Length, ſhould he 
prun'd to ſuch Lengths as anſwer to their vi- 
gour, or elſe taken quite away, if they are not 
wanted to furniſh. ſome Vacancy on the 
Wall, or to be laid up for Fruit- bearing the 
next ear. 119513: 30 4 

About the beginning of Auguſt the Grapes 
of the forward Kinds will be full grown, and 
then we may again give a fourth Pruning, in 
order to expoſe the Fruit to the Sun for ri. 
pening ; but yet let it not be left too naked 
of Leaves, leſt it be injur'd from the cold 
Dews which begin to fall the latter End of the 
Month. | 7 01.1 

In the Summer Prunings of ines, due Re. 
gard ought to be had to the Number of 
Branches, which the Wall will require to he 
laid in the Winter to ſupply the Place of old 
Wood, which ſhould then be taken away; 
for it is a certain Rule, that no Branches of the 
Vine bear Fruit, but ſuch as are the Produce of 
the laſt Year; and thoſe, if they are diſcreetly 
manag'd, ſeldom or never fail to furniſh Fruit 
in abundance. 

Thus | have ſet down what I know concern- 
ing the Management of Vines againſt Walls, 
and ſhall now proceed to offer ſome few Hints 
concerning the way of ordering them in Yine- 
yards for the making of Wine, which I am 
ſatisfied may turn to as good Account in Ex- 
land as they are known to do in many Parts of 
Germany. 

If a Vine will proſper upon a Chalk, as we 
are certain it will, how trifling would be tie 

Expence 
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Expence to plant an Acre of ſuch Ground 
with Vines in ſome well-expos'd Place on the 
Declivity of a Hill: The Vearly Income of 
ſuch Land can hardly be a Shilling, if it be 
ſtrictly Chalk; and the Yines may be rais'd as 
] haye directed with very little Trouble; 
and then for the Charge of Planting, a Week's 
Work fora Man would more than do it, ſeeing 
there is neceſſity of manuring the Ground: 
The whole Expence before they. began to bear. 
Fruit, which would be the third or fourth Year 
after Planting, could hardly amount to Twenty, 
Shillings 3 ſo that I ſee no room for any Ob- 
jection upon that Account: The chief Thing 
will be to ſhew upon reaſonable Grounds, that 
Plantations of this Kind will produce ripe 
Fruit, and that I think may be made appear 
very plainly. a 

In the firſt Place, plant only the forward 
Kinds of Grapes, which have often enough been 
experienc'd to ripen in open Borders, without 
the Help of a Wall; witneſs the Vines at a 
French Gardeners at the Back of Swallom- ſtreet, 
London; thoſe at the Honourable ——Fohnſor's, 
Eſq; at Twittenham ; the Vineyard near Bath; 
2 near Greenwich, and almoſt in every Nur- 
ery. PR 
Secondly, The Chalk-Hill, which I propoſe 
to be planted with Yines, will certainly reflect 
as much Heat upon the Fruit as any Wall what- 
ever; and every one knows that the Cold in 
thoſe Parts of Germany where the Rheniſh 
Wines are made, is much more Powerful than 
what we feel in England; ſo that ſince we 
need not be apprehenſiveof too much Cold in 
the Winter, and may reaſonably expect as 
$2; | much, 
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much, if not more Warmth in the Summer, 
our Vineyards may certainly afford as good Wine 
as what we receive from the Rhine, and ſome 
Places in France, and conſequently turn to the 
Owner's Account. AF ik 

But that we may anſwer every Objection 
that may be made againſt planting of Vineyard. 
in England, 1 me leave to recite what [ 
have heard relating to the making of Liquors 
with unripe and ſour Fruits. In Devonſhire a 
Gentleman made a Veſſel of Yerjuice of Crab 
or W:l4;ng- Apples, which being placed in his 
Cellar among other Liquors, was not uſed till 
about three or four Years afterwards, and was 
then found to be ſo palatable and exceeding 
pleaſant, that he now prefers the Liquor made 
of ſuch wilding ſour Fruit (after it has 
had time to digeſt) to any Oder of that 
Country: So I have known Verjuice made of 
half-ripe Grapes, that afrer two or three 
Years keeping in a Veſſel has become delicate 
Wine; and the Rhemſh Wines, when they are 
newly made, are ſo ſour, that they are not fit 
to drink, but after ſeveral Years ſtanding, at- 
ford ns that incomparable Liquor which is 
call'd Old Hoc; and on the contrary ſweeter 
Liquors are apt to turn ſour'by keeping, which 
is one Argument to prove that a continued 
Motion andAlteration of theState of every crea- 
ted Atom, is requiſite to ſupport the Frame 
of Nature; and as I conceive, was it poſſible 
that any one, the leaſt Particle of Matter could 
be deſtroy'd or lye ſtill, all Life and Being 
muſt ceaſe ; ſuch Dependency has the great- 
eſt Bodies upon the ſmalleſt Beings, or thr 


moſt inveterate Oppoſites upon one —_— 
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The $kilfol- Chymiſt knows how to ſeparate: 
the differing - Parts ſubſiſting in Liquors from 
one another 3 the volatile Spirits from the 
more watry Parts, and thoſe from the more. 
oily ; ſo that we find every Liquor contains a 
Chain of certain Qualities; and Liquors are 
only differing, in that one has perhaps the Acid 
more prevailing, the other the Alkali, or either. 
of thoſe Powers more or leſs predominant. at. 
certain Seaſons. The Sweet, when it prevails 
in any Liquor, is not without the Sour ſubſiſt- 
ing in it, altho'-it has not Power to appear 
till its Oppoſite begins to decline, and ſo the 
Sour is not without the Rudiment of Sweet, 
altho? it cannot be diſcern'd till the Time of 
Ripeneſs approacheth. But I ſhall forbear ad- 
vancing any farther at this time in ſo vaſt a 
Field, and proceed to the Buſineſs in Hand : 
That our Chalk Hills, and thoſe that are ac- 
counted the moſt barren Mountains in England, 
are very proper to plant Vines upon, and the 
higher the better; for 'tis obſervable that ſe- 
veral Vineyards in one Country planted with 
the ſame Sort of Vines, produce very different 
Wines; thoſe on the Tops of Hills much 
ſtronger and better than thoſe which lye lower; 
inſomuch, that one Barrel of the Mountain 
Wine will ſell for much more than that grow- 
ing in the Valley; and ſo far as I can learn, 
the ſtrongeſt Wines are always the Produce of 
the higheſt Mountains, 

To plant a Vineyard, let the Place where 
each Vine is to ſtand be open'd and prepar'd 
before any of the Plants are taken out of the 
Nurſery ; let them ſtand four or five Foot a- 
ſunder in Lines, and the moſt proper —_ 

| ar 
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for their planting is in the firſt open Weather 
in February. It is uſual to prune theſe Vine. 
according to their Strength the September be- 
fore tranſplanting len ving not more than four 
Buds on the ſtrongeſt, and then they will re- 
quire no other Care the firſt Summer but to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; about the end 
of September after planting,” ſhorten the Shoots 
of that Summer according to their Strength, 
and the Summer following the- ſtrongeſt of 
them will begin to ſhew ea little Fruit; this 
ſecond Year the breaking of the ſmall Shoots 
and ſuperfluous Branches ſhould- be carefully 
done in May and June, and two or three Shoots 
_ only maintain'd on each Vine, according to its 
Strength, and thoſe not to be ſhorten'd till 
the September following; theſe ſhould be ſup- 
ported by Stakes or Poles. ſo that they may 
not run cloſe to the Ground, but about a Foot 
above it, leſt too much wet ſpoil and rot the 
Fruit; for the nearer the Ground the Grapes 
grow: if they do not touch it, the riper and 
weeter they will be, and the ſtronger the 
Wine. In a Word, continue from time to 
time this Method to preſerve young : ſtrong 
Shoots every Year to bear the following Sum- 
mer in proportion to the Strength of every 
Vine, cutting away all the old ones, which 
(were they to remain) would only rob the 
Plants of their Strength. en 

But if notwithſtanding all the Care of pru- 
ning and weeding the Vineyard, the Vines are 
not inclin'd to produce large Bunches of Fruit, 
lay Ox's Blood or Carrion to their Roots about 
November, or, as it is very common in all the 
Vineyards Abroad, manure them with —_ 
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Dung that bas lain ſome time to meliorate, 
and loſt its Odour. This way of enriching 
Ground has very evidently the beſt Effect upon 
Fruit -Frees of any other Manure whatever, 
but Vinet chiefly; which will not bear any 
eren 20019034% its zit £16 bis 
With this Management I doubt not that our 
Vineyard: will produce good Store of Grapes in 
fve or ſix Years after planting; and if the 

Owner ſhould then be diſpoſed to try what 
Wine they will produce, let him gather the 
Fruit when they are full ripe, in dry Weather, 
if poſſible; then put them into the Fatt, and 
have them trodden by Men to preſs out the 
juice without breaking the Stones; or where 
the Quantity of Grapes is not large, to preſs 
them with the Hands will do as well, and 
ſeems more cleanly: The Liquor thus preſs d 
ſhould ſtand in the Fatt about fifteen Days 
with the Husks and Stalks in it to ferment, if 
the Grapes were dry when they were gathered, 
- otherwiſe - not much above half that time 
before the Wine be drawa off, leſt it turn ſour, 
as it will be apt to do if the Grapes were ga- 
ther'd wet. Some who are very Curious in 
their Wine, pick off the damag' d Grapes from 
the Stalks, before they,make the Wine, which 
is fo rich in its Flavour, that to compare it 
with the Wine made the common Way from 
the ſame Vineyard, it does not appear to be of 
the ſame Grow tn. 110 10113 
It is obſervable, that according to the Ma- 
nagement of the Fires, the Wine is ſtronger 
or weaker : Thoſe Vine, which have their 
Liberty to run up high Trees; and are never 
pruned, afford the imalleſt, Wines; 2 

| whic 
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. which are kept pruned, and have their Branches 
ty'd to Stakes about four Foot high, make 
ſtronger Wine than the former; but the 
ſtrongeſt of all is made of thoſe Grapes which 
grow near the Ground, as I have directed, 
and are ſometimes after gathering hung up to 
dry for three or four Days before they are 
preſs'd, which, they ſay, exhales the watery 
Parts. 6 Alta in ILY 3 


* 


SECT. IL 
Of the F IG. 


NME Fig 22 in the ſame Soil with 
the Vine, and may be propagated either 

from Suckers or Layers, and alſo from Seeds. 
The Suckers are beſt ſeparated from the old 
Roots the beginning of March, and ſhould then 
be tranſplanted without cutting any of their 
Tops; for this, above all other Trees, ſuffers 
moſt by Amputation, and indeed ſhould never 
be pruned but in July. The Layers ſhould be 
order'd like thoſe of the Vine, and the Seeds, 
as I have been inform d, will readily come up 
if they are ſown in Rubbiſh, or ſuch like Soil, 
about March. It is moſt commonly practis d in 

England to plant Fig-Trees againſt Walls, be- 

cauſe it has been thought the Fruit will not o- 
therwiſe ripen in our Climate, but that is a 

Miſtake; for in ſeveral Gardens about Lon- 
don 1 have ſeen them grow in Standards, and 

proſper and bear Fruit in more abundance 3 

and much better, in my Opinion, than any 


1 have yet ſeen againſt Walls, for as they are 
endan- 


n 0 oo 


— 
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endanger'd by pruning, fo they like as little 
the Confinement they are oblig'd to againſt 
Walls. 

1 have been told of a Fig-Tree near 3 rpc 
(that grows wilde, without Culture, in an old 
Gravel-pit) which is ſo extreamly large, that 
many — are gather'd Yearly from 
it; and I know of ſome old Fig · Trees that have 
been neglected for many Vears, which bear more 
Fruit than any that I have ever ſeen dreſs'd and 
order'd in Gardens; and it is the common Pra- 
dice Abroad to plant them in certain Places of 
their Vineyards, and let them grow after their 
own manner without any Interruption, ſo that 
with very little Difficulty this Tree may be 
cultivated. The only Art requir'd in its Ma- 
nagement, is to preſerve the ſecond Figs during 
the Winter, that the ſeyere Weather do not 
make them fall from the Tree, but that they 


may be maintain'd in Health to ripen early in 


the Summer. I remember to have ſeen at the 
hte Biſhop of London's Gardens at Fullham, 
ripe Figs in May, which were brought to that 
forward Perfection by keeping them in Pots, 
and ſheltering them all the Winter in a Green- 
Houſe. 

Tho! with us we have not many Varieties of 
this Kind of Fruit, yet are there as many Sorts 


of Figs as of any other Fruit, which in Spain and 


Italy are held in great Eſteem. The White Figs 
by the Curious for their deli- 


* 


cate Flavour, and early ripening. 
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THE CU Azzarole, or Neapolitan Hedlar, is 
„ 'a kind of Service, producing very plea- 
Fant: Fruit, as I have heard from ſome curious 
Gentlemen who have eaten of it in nah, 
whiere it grows frequently:p Of late; Years it 


bas been brought into England, and cultiva- 


ted in ſeveral Gardens, where, I am inform'd, 
it has produc'd Fruit; it boldly reſiſts the 
Severity of our Winters, and is well inclin'd 
to grow with us either in Standards or againſt 
Walls. I have propagated it three ſeveral 
Ways, by budding it upon the Hawthorn in 
July, by grafting in the Cleft in March, and 
by inarching in May; ſo that the Admirers of 
this Fruit may be eaſily ſtock'd with it, if they 


are provided with a Nurſery of Quiclſet. It 
loves a holding fat Soil. a 175 


SE CT. IV. 
Of the MULBERRY. 


WV have two Sorts of Mulberry, the Black 
and the White ; the firſt is the moſt 
common in England, a ſlow grower, and chiefly 
famous for its Fruit; and the White Mulberry, 


which grows extreamly quick, has indeed a 
ſmall inſi pid Fruit, but is no leſs deſerving 


than 
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thai the other on account of its Leave 
are the proper Food of the Silk-Worm. | 

The Black Mulberry is an Autumn Fruit, ſo 
tender when it is ripe, that it will not bear 
the moſt gentle Carriage without bruiſing ; it 
is a Catkin-bearing Tree, producing Male and 
Female Bloſſoms at the ſame time, and it is 
noted by ſome, that it never budstill the Wea- 
ther be ſettled warm; wherefore it has been 
laid down as a Rule, that Orange-Trees may 
be brought out of the Conſervatory, as ſoon as 
its Leaves are as large as a Crow Foot. 

do not remember ever to have ſeen this 
kind'of Tree with a ſtrait Stem of any good 
Height, or will the common way of raifing it, 
ever produce (in my Opinion) any better than 


have ſeen; tis therefore I would adviſe that 

it be inoculated or grafted by x \ x upon 
ich naturally _ 

grows ſtrait, and will make a handſome Tree 

very quickly. I am well aſſur'd this would do 


Stocks of the White Hulberry, w 


much better than raiſing *em by Layers, which is 
the common way, or from Seed, as ſome have 
practis d. | 


The White Mulberry may be increas'd either 


by Seeds ſown in March, or laying the youngeſt 
Shoots into the Earth at that time. The Seeds 
will ſprout about three Weeks after ſowing, 
and be near fix Inches high the firſt Summer, 
and the Layers will be fit to take off the 
Spring after they are laid into the Earth. 

By either of theſe ways we may ſoon raiſe 
Store enough of young Plants to ſupply a large 
Quantity of S;lk-Worms; for which end the 
Chineſes ſowftarge- Fields of this Sort of Mul- 
terry to mow them down from time to time 

PAR III. P as 
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as they have Occaſion ; and the People of Tah 
plant Trees in the Roads, and every vacant 
Corner of their Ground. I have, heard of 3 
Man near Utrecht, who has lately began the 
Trade of Silk, and in the Year 1716. as I am 
inform'd from good Hands, made ten or twelve 
Bales of $S:/k from his own Worms : And, as 
far as I can underſtand, were Sill- Worms more 
regarded in our Climate, they would do ag 
well with us as they do in Haly, where they 
are ſubje& to ſo many Hazards, but chiefly 
to be ſpoil'd: by the violent Thunders frequent 
in thoſe Parts: No Man there is certain ofa 
good Silk-Harveſt, till the Worms have actu- 
ally ſpun their Silk; for if Thunders hap- 
pen to come juſt when the Worms are going 
to ſpin, they will immediately drop, and in- 
fallibly periſh. It would be well to try whe- 
ther the firing of Guns near ſuch Trees as 
are infeſted with Caterpillars, will not deſtroy 
thoſe Inſects. a * 
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Of Kernel. Fruit, ſuch as the APPLE, 
PEAR MEDLAR, and 
0UINCEHE. 
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Of the APPLE-TREE. 


HERE is no kind of Fruit better known 
in England than the Apple, or more ge- 
nerally cultivated. It is of that Uſe, that 1 
bold it almoſt impoſſible for the Engliſh to live 
vithout it, whether it be employ'd for that 
excellent Drink we call Cyder, or for the many 
Dainties which are made of it in the Kitchen. 
In ſhort, were all other Fruits wanting to us, 
Apples would make us amends. | 
| may therefore be expected that I ſhould 
be the more particular concerning the Culture 
of this Tree; but conſidering how many have 
writ of its Management, and how generally if 
is propagated with good Succeſs, I ſhall not 
enlarge upon it ſo much as otherwiſe 1 ſhould 
haye done. 


- 
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To ſet down the ſeveral various Names ot 
Apples, would be a Work almoſt impoſſible, 
ſeeing how many various Kinds are yearly pro. 
duced from the Kernels in almoſt every County 
in England; and where they happen to prove 
good, either for making Oder, or Table. uſe, 
have Names given them according to the 
Mind of the Perſon.'that rais'd them: Hoy. 
ever as every kind of Apple will not do well 
in Eſpalier, I cannot well avoid mentioning thoſe 
few Sorts. which I have approv'd to be the 
moſt proper for Hedges, and the rather, becauſe 
their Names are generally known to every Nur- 
ſery-man about London. For that Uſe then, 
the Codlin, the Non-pariel, Golden-Pippin, Ker- 
ton- Pippin, and Holland- Pippin, ſeem to be the 
beſt : I have found theſe Kinds to bear plen- 
tifully, and produce Fruit upon their loweſt 
Branches; and am perſwaded whoever de- 
lights in Gardens will not be without Eſpalier; 
of them, as well for the ſake of the great 
Quantity of Fruit they will produce, as for the 
Ornament they afford to a Garden, and the 
good Shelter they yield to all the under Rac 
of Kitchen-Garden Plants, which are encom- 
paſs d with them. 

I have found this good by encloſing the Quar- 
ters of a Kitchen Garden with Eſpaliers of 
Fruit, that as they loſe their Leaves in the 
Winter, they then obſtruct none of the Sun's 


Rays from paſſing directly to the Herbs plant · 


ed within them ; and in the Summer, when 
they are cover'd with Leaves, they afford that 
Shade which is fo requiſite for the good Grontl! 
of many Plants; and beſides theſe Conveni- 
encies, being tied up to Poles, and kept in 
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Order, the very Borders they are plant- 

ed in are as capable of receiving into them 
Herbs or Flowers, as if they were plain 
and open, and not any Trees planted on 


em. | 
1 2 Codlin, which is the firſt of the Apples 
I have named for this uſe, is propagated from 
Suckers taken from about the Roots either in 
November or March, and the other Sorts are 
increas'd by grafting upon Crab-Stocls in March. 
If they are deſign'd for tall Hedges, or if tor 
Dwarfs, or for Eſpaliers of ſmall Heights, then 
upon Parad;ſe-Stocks ;, the Soil which theſe and 
all other Apples ſeem to delight in, is a Medi- 
um Earth between Sand and Clay, which they 
proſper-in if it be freſh, rather than with a Mix- 
ture of Dung among it. 

| find, from Experience. that all #Mernel- 
Fruit ſuffer greatly by Pruning, and it is by the 


unskilful Management of the Knife they ſo 


frequently are apt to canker, and ſometimes 
vite-periſh; for my own Part, that I may 
omewhat curh the uſe of the Knife, I chuſe to 
break off the Buds, which would produce lux- 
uriant Branches, when they firſt appear, ra- 
ther than leave them to be cut from the Trees 
when they are full grawn, which is commonly 
when the Sap is at reſt. In ay it is eaſy to 
diſcern what Buds are ſhooting for our Ute, i. c. 
which will become Branches either to fill the 
Vacancies of our Eſpaliers, or make Fruit- 
Branches; and it js at that Time that l dis- 
bud the Tree of the others, which le- 
ſteem uſeleſs, for then the Sap will heal the 
Wounds, | 
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An ingenious Perſon who knows that the 


Shoots of Apples, Pears, and ſuch like Kernel. 


Fruit, will not bear till they are two Years old, 
will always contrive to lay in Store of Branches 
every Year into his Eſpaliers to ſucceed one a. 
nother in Fruit-bearing ; for the ſame Branche; 
will produce Fruit but once, and when that is 
over (in Eſpaliers) they ſhould be taken away 
in proper Seaſon, to make room for the other; 
which are coming forward. Such Pruning in- 
deed cannot be avoided on Eſpaliers, no more 
than taking away the Autumn Shoots ; but the 
disbudding them in May will prevent a great 
deal more, which otherwiſe there would be 
occaſion for; ſo that upon an Eſpalier well or- 
der'd, we ought to ſee Wood laid in of three 
Summers, the one with Fruit, others to knot 
for Bloſſoms, (which Work Nature always con- 
trives to do in the Bud the Year before 
they bloſſom) and the third Sort new Shoots 
to follow in their turn; for Example, in 

Auguſt, there ought to be upon our Eſpa- 
liers about one third of the Branches with 
Fruit, one third of the Branches which have 
ſhot in the Year, and the like Proportion 
of Branches knotted to bloſſom the next Spring, 
About Midſummer is the beſt time to tie the 
Shoots of that Summer to the Eſpalier, and 
disburden the Tree (eſpecally if it be weak) 
of its ſuperfluous Shoots; let the Branches be 
tied about four Inches apart at leaſt, for nearer 
than that Diſtance would he too cloſe ; Hedges 
thus dreſs'd would not be ſubject to over-bear 
themſelves, but give every Year a moderate 
Proportion of Fruit large and good. 
T— . 4300+0 ings #4 * a 
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It is obſervable, that ſome of the Summer 
kinds of Apples and Pears will produce Fruit 
upon the Branches that ſhot the Summer before, 
and upon ſuch Trees the Wood of two ſe 
veral Years may only be left; but the Winter 
fruits which ripen late, are always Lhe Produce 
of older Wood. F 
Between Leaf and Leaf the Gardeners com- 
monly find a time to prune off all the Autumn 
Shoots, as well from their Standard- I rces, as 
from their Eſpaliers; and then disburden them 
from ſuch Wood likewiſe as they judge unpro- 
fitable; but the Skilful have always this Rule 
before them, that the moſt weak Trees are 
firſt prun'd, and thoſe which are very luxuriant 
are left till March; | | 

The planting 'of Apples or Pears for Eſpa- 
liers is beſt done at the Fall of the Leaf, leavin 
about ten or twelve Foot hetween Tree 101 
Tree, and the Rails made of Aſhen Poles may be 
put up the following Summer. 

For Dwarf- Apples I belieye every one will al- 
low that thoſe grafted upon Paradiſe-Stocks are 
the beſt, 1 mean for their keeping in a ſmall 
Compaſs, and bearing abundance of Fruit with 
very little pruning: I have known them fre- 
quently cultivated in Pots, ſometimes ſo full 
of Fruit, that the Apples themſelves have weigh- 
ed more than the I ree, and the Pot they grew 
In. At great Entertainments how delightful 
would it be to ſet ſeveral forts of Apples, 
growing, upon the Table. It would bea kind 
of moveable Orchard, which could ſeldom fail 
to bear good Fruit, as the Trees might be 
ſhifted from Place to Place, either to put them 
out of the way of Blaſts, or place them in the 

1 Shade 
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Shade for Improvement of the Growth of the 
Fruit, and in the Sun for the due ripening 
them. | 

- Paradiſe-Stocks are raiſed with us by planting 
the Cuttings or Suckers of them in Autum; 
they ſtrike Root, and grow freely, ſo as to be 
fit to graft on in two or three Years; they are 
brought originally from France, but now they 
are to be met with in almoſt every Nurſery 
about London; and for Standard and Hedge. 
Apples, Crab-Stocks taken out of the Woads, or 
Seeding-Plants of abont three Years old, are the 
beſt. 

There are two ways of Planting an Orch- 
ard; the one to make it entirely for Fruit, the 
other to plant the Trees at ſuch Diſtances ag 
to admit of an Under- crop. I muſt confeſs, 
was I to make an Orchard to pleaſe my ſelf, 
I would firſt divide the 'Ground into Parcels, 
allowing handſome Walks between them, which 
ſhould ſome of them be fenc'd on the Sides 
with Eſpaliers of Fruit, others left open with 
Borders only on their Sides, adorn'd with Roys 
of Standard- Apples, ſuch as Golden-Pippins, Gil- 
den-Rexets, Reſſer- Pippins, Kitchen-Renets, Pair- 
mains, Green- Ruſſets, and ſuch like ſerviceable 
Fruits, that will remain good for ſeyeral 
Months. N 

In theſe ſeveral Quarters plant your Trees 
at about ſixteen Foot diſtance, if you deſign 
a cloſe Orchard, or near thirty Foot aſunder 
if the Ground is deſign'd for Beans, Peas, or 
Juch like Under-crops. In planting this Ground 
for either Parpoſe, ſuppoſing it three Acres, 
let two Thirds at leaſt bear Apples, and the 
"Remainder be allotted for Pears, Plunu, Cher: 
6 | rien 
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ries, and a Mulberry-Treeor two: The Ground 
thus planted may be fenced about with Hedges 


of Philbuds and Berberries, to make it ſtill the 
more compleat and delightful. 


SE CT. IL 
Of the PE AR. 


HE Pear, in my Opinion, is à Fruit no 

leſs pleaſant than the Apple, although it 
is not of, that general Uſe; however we are 
beholding to it for no ſmall Entertainment in 
the Winter, when other Fruits are ſcarce ; 
whether we eat them raw or baked, they have 
their Excellencies : The Varieties of Pears 
are almoſt without Number, if we were to 
joyn the ſeveral French Sorts to the Catalogue 
of thoſe rais'd in England; but as I ſuppoſe 
every one would rather propagate a few good 
Sorts that bear well, and follow one another 
in right Seaſon, than crowd his Garden with 
uſeleſs and unprofitable Trees, I may therefore 
be excus'd inſerting a tedious Liſt of their 
Names, and give the deſir'd Satisfaction to 
my Reader, if I mention only thoſe Kinds 
that may bring him Profit and Pleaſure, and 
thoſe I ſhall ſet down as near as I can re- 
member in the Order they ripen: The firſt 
ripe is the little Muſcat, and then I wonld re- 
commend the KXasherine Pear, which is indeed 
a common Fruit, but is nevertheleſs of an a- 
greeable Flavour: The Mindſor-Pear likewiſe is 
in my Eſteem, tho? it is an Exgliſi Fruit worth 
our propagating: About the ſame time are 
ripe 
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ripe the Onefſe-Madam, Summer Bon Chretian. 
and . Bergamot, and indifferently good, 
but eſpecially the latter; then the Orange 
Bergamot, and the firſt Bure - du-Roy, exceed. 
ing good; and after theſe the Lemon-Pear, 
Bergamot, Grey- Bury, Verte- Longue, Green Sugar 
Pear, Meſſire-Fean, and Cryſan; then ripens 
the Winter Thorn-Pears, Virgulues, Leſchaſſaries, 
ſome of which laſt continue Part of December, 
in which Month the Sr. Germain and Martine 
Pears are alſo ripe, and will hold good all the 
Fanuary following, till the Winter Bon Chretians 
ſupply their Place ; all theſe are Eating Pears; 
And for the Baking Kinds that are the beſt ! 
know of, they are the Wardens, Black Pear of 
Worceſter, and Spaniſh Bon- Chretian; theſe, if 
they have time enough to ſtand in the Oven, 
will bake extremely tender, and very red; 
but particularly will be of a moſt beautiful 
Colour if they are baked in Tin or Pemwter- 
Veſſels cloſe cover'd, as has been often expe- 
rienced. ; but indeed 'tis no wonder if by this 
Means they are better colour'd than thoſe that 
are baked in Earthen Ware, if we conſider 
that *tis a Solution of Tin Oar that makes the 
ſo much admir'd Beau-dye; and J doubt not 
but if ſich as dye Scarlets made uſe of Tin or 
Pewter Veſſels, rather than Copper, it might 
fave them ſomewhat in the Expence of Cochi- 
eel, or ſuch other chargeable Ingredients. 
Pears are either grafted in March, or inocula- 
ted towards the latter end of June; and two 
ſorts of Stocks are made uſe of for thoſe Pur- 
poſes, Wildings, or Kernel-Stocks ; and of. 
tentimes ſuch as are taken from about the 


Roots of old Trees, and planted in Nurſeries, 
oh are 
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are good for St and ard-Pears, becauſe they put 
the Graft or Bud forward, and tend to make 
large Trees; but Qince-Stocks are much bet- 
ter tor ſuch Pears as are deſign'd for Dwarfs, 
low Walls, or Eſpaliers, becauſe they con- 
fne the Growth of the Graft or Bud, and pro- 
duce Fruit quickly, and near the Ground. 

The Soil which the Pear chiefly delights in 
s a moiſt Earth, inclining to Clay; nay, I have 
ſeen this kind of Tree proſper extreamly-in the 
frongeſt ſort of blue Clay, which is accounted 
the worſt of Soils ; ſo that this Sort, no more 
than the Apple-Tree, delights in what we call 
rich Earth. If indeed one of this ſort of Trees 
ſeems to decay, encourage It at the Root with 
Carion, or the Blood of ſome Animal, for that 
has a wonderful Effect upon all kind of Fruit- 
Trees; and I believe would have the like upon 
every ſort of Vegetable, as we have experi- 
enced Shavings of Horn, Scrips of Leather, 
Wool, or the Entrails of Fowl, or ſuch like 
Parts of Animals, will have upon thoſe Plants, 
whoſe Roots they are laid to. It ſeems there- 
fore as if the Animal and Vegetable were made 
for the Support and Food of each other; the 
Plants to nouriſh the living Animals, and the 
deal Animals to feed the Vegetables. 

In the Pruning of Pear-Trees the ſame Me- 
thod ought to be obſerv'd as for Apples; they 
delight not in a Knife, and eſpecially thoſe 
grafted upon Quince-Srocks. Upon the e 
off any large Branch (if it happen to be neceſ- 
ſary) cover the Wound with a Mixture of Tar, 
Rozin and Pitch, immediately after the Am- 
putation, which will prevent ill 3 
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which the Wound would 6therways be apt to 
bring upon the Tree. 7 

I am no admirer of Dwarf Pear Trees in , 
Garden, becauſe their Figure is commonly too 
much ſtudy'd and confin d to afford us a good 
Quantity of Fruit; for it is almoſt impoſſible 
to have both together in Perfe&ion ; and he. 
fides they take up too much room. I remem- 
ber a fine Seat near London, where about fix 
Years ago the Gardens abounded in Dmarſ Pear 
Trees, which, altho' they were prun'd with 
tollerable good Skill, never produc'd any 
Quantity of Fruit, till at 8 I had them 
laid into Eſpaliers, and have borne Fruit every 
Summer ſince in great Plenty; and I believe 
there was not gain'd to the Garden leſs than 
half an Acre of Ground, by that Diſpoſition 
of them. | 

Let ſuch Pears as are planted againſt Walls 
be well ſecur'd from the Eaſt; for altho' the 
Fruit in its kind be good and hardy, the Eaſt- 


ern Blaſts of the Spring coming upon it, thick- 


ens the Rind, and fills the Fruit full of Knots 
as hard as Stone. 

The Eſpaliers for Apples and Pears ſhould be 
about ſix Foot high, that there may be room 
enough for the Fruit bearing Branches to be 
laid into them. And we ought likewiſe to 
obſerve that the Sammer Pears, i. e. ſuch as 
have their Fruits ripen upon the Trees, are 
the moſt proper for Eſpaliers, becauſe they are 
more ſubje& to bear near the Root, which the 
Winter Fruits ſeldom or never do; fo that it 
wonld be to little purpoſe to plant the Bon. 
Chretian, and ſuch like laſting Fruits in Hedges, 
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or againſt Walls, that are not at leaſt ten or 
twelve Foot high. ; g 

There is a Method, which has been experi- 
encd by ſome of my Friends, to tranſplant 
large Trees of Orchard Fruit. One of my Ac- 
quaintance had an Orchard of Apple and Pear 
Trees, that had ſtood about Twenty Years ; 
the Trees were in good Health, and bore Fruit 
plentifully ; he had occaſion to remove to ano- 
ther Eſtate, about a Mile from this Orchard, 
and reſoly'd to attempt the Removal of his 
Fruit Trees with him, for which End he open'd 
Trenches about the Roots in November, and at 
the ame time made Preparation to receive them 
into his new Garden, by making Holes big e- 
nough to admit of the Clods of Earth he de- 
ſign'd to tranſport with each Tree. Soon af- 
ter the Froſts began to be violent enough for 
his Purpoſe, and ſo harden'd the Earth about 
the Roots, that with Leavers he rais'd his 
Trees out of the Ground, without breakin 
any of the Earth from them, and convey? 
em upon Sledges to their ſeveral Stations in 
his new Garden, where they remain'd in the 
State they were brought, without cloſing any 
freſh Mold to their Roots till it began to thaw, 
and then he finiſh'd his Work by filling up the 
Trenches, and treading down the new Earth 
very cloſe. | | 

About a Month after they were thus fix'd, 
he diſcreetly prun'd off about one Third of 
their Boughs, as near as he could gueſs, to 
anſwer the Quantity of Roots they Pad loſt, 


and the following Summer had a good Parcel of 
fruit upon them. No leſs uſeful than this Me- 
thud would be the Remoyal of young Trees at 

Mid- 


, 
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Midſummer, which will ſucceed very well, 281 
have experienc'd. . As I conceive the Sap of 
every Tree to be at reſt about Midſummer 
their Tranſplantation may then be perform 
with as much Reaſon, as the Removal of they 
at the common Seaſons- uſed far that Work, 
for they have then more time to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, and form their Roots before Nu. 
ter, than thoſe planted at Autumn, and will 
undoubtedly be better prepar'd to make 
ſtrong Shoots than any Trees that are plan. 
ted in the Spring; thoſe Trees that ſhed 
their Leayes will fare as well by this Method 
as Evergreens if their Roots do not dry. 

F ſhall now conclude this Section with ac- 
quainting my Reader, that ſuch Fruit as does 
not ripen upon the Trees, ſhould not be ga- 
ther'd till Michaelmas, and then only in dry 
Weather, if poſſible, without bruiſing, and 
laid ſingly upon Shelves cover'd with dry Moſs, 
if it can be got, or for want of it, upon Wheat- 
ſtraw, giving it Air by opening the Windows 

of the Fruitery (or Room it is laid in) till the 
Froſts begin. Some choice Pears, which ripen 
late in the Year, may be yet preſerved by hang · 

ing theth. vp by the Stalks to the Ceiling of the 
Room; and I have known ſome curious Per- 
ſons wrap them in Paper, and hang them up 
till they are fit to eat. 
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SE C'T. u 


the MEDL AR, and OUINCE- 
0 TREE. ; 


"HE Aedlar, contrary to all other Fruits, 
is not fit to eat till it is rotten or de- 

cayd, and as it is then agreeable to ſome 
Palates, I ſhall therefore give the Culture of 
it. It delights in loomy wet Soil, and re- 
quires little Sun. It is propagated by graft- 
ing it upon the Hawthorn in March, and is 
only fit for Standards, in the moſt remote Parts 
of the Garden. 12 > Of 

The Quince is raiſed either from Layers; 
Cuttings, or Suckers taken from the Root; 
it is a natural Fruit, which does not require 
grafting, and comes early to bear: The young 
Twigs may be laid into the Earth in Fe- 
brzary, or the Cuttings planted in OZober or 
November ſtrike Root without Difficulty. This 
Plant loves a moiſt Soil, and Shade, and the 
Fruit, in my Opinion, exceeds all others for 
baking. | 
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CHAP. III. 


-- the Propagating aud Culture of wel 


 Prujt-Trees. 


Ax Fruits which may be comprehended 


IT under the. Title: of Srone-Fruits, are 


Peaches, Neitarines, Abricots, Plums, Cherrics, 
and Almonds ;, all which (the Cherries excepted), 


are ſo nearly ally d as to make, as it were, one 
Family. What Directions 1 ſhall lay down for 


their Management will rather be in General 
than in Particular, ſeeing how impoſſible it is 
to know every particular Soil, or the Diſpo- 
ſition of every different Tree, which if they - 


were known would require as many various 


Ways of ordering. Monſieur de la Quintin 
has indeed given us a very elaborate Piece re- 
lating to Fruit-Trees, endeavouring to aſcertain 
the Method of pruning them, but how ſeldom 
do we meet with any Trees juſt in the ſame 
State of thoſe he mentions ;- and it by Chance 
we do happen to find ſuch, how difficult it is 
to comprehend rightly his Meaning? I can- 


not therefore avoid giving all due Commen- 
- dations to the ingenious Mr. Laurence, who is 


the firſt I know of, that has reduced thoſe Dit- 
ficulties in the ordering of Fruit- 1 rees to plain 
Reaſon, and has given us ſuch uſeful Expert 

| ments, 


| \ 
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its, whoſe Conſequences may beſt lead us 
- — right way of Practice in this Point. 
Io proceed then upon the Foot of Reaſon and 
Experience,” as far as my Capacity will permit, 
| hall begin with ſome Obſervations upon the 
Nurſery, whoſe Soil ſnould be inclining to 
Loam, a medium Soil between Sand and Clay, 
and not any ways enrich'd with Dung; for if 
the Nurſery be richer than the Garden, the 
Trees never thrive: when they are tranſplant- 
el; therefore always contrive to plant them 
from. bad into/good Ground. About September 
make your Plantations of Suckers taken from tlie 
Roots of the Muſcle Plum, the White Pear-Plum, 
or the Black Damaik, which are good to ino- 
culate Peaches upon, but muſt not be bndded 
til July in the ſecond Year after they have 
teen planted in the Nurſery. I have obſer vd 
that Peaches proſper well that are budded upon 
Almond Trees raiſed from the Stones. Almond: 
are. to be put in the Ground as ſoon as they are 
ripe, and in one Year's Growth may beſt be in- 
oculated, for they are too apt to Gum when 
they are older. . rites £240 "20 
Nectarines and Abricots may likewiſe be bud- 
ded upon any one of the Plam-Stocks I have 
mention'd taken from thence, and will proſper 
much better than if they were inoculated upon 
the beſt Sorts of Plum mn. Q 
The Stones of Black Cherries ſhould be ſet of 
ſown in Autumn, to raiſe Stocks to graff all 
other Cherries upon; they ſhould' be planted 
but the ſecond Year after they are come up in 
Lines about two Foot apart; and the like Dis 
lance ſhould be preſerv'd between all other 
Stocks that are deſign'd to graff on. 94 
PAAT III. "" Chtrriet- 
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- Cherrzes proſper beſt if they are - praffeg- 
which is contrary to Peaches and Ned arina 
that will rarely be made to thrive but by lu. 
oculat ion; all theſe are ſubject to Gum, which 
Kernel. Fruit-Trees are not; but the Peach - Tres 
and Abricots ſuffer the moſt by it, and often 
loſe whole Arms by a Canker that always at- 
tends the Gum, which comes commonly by un- 
skilful Pruning, but more eſpecially by cut- 


ting into the Wood at the AMidſummer pri- 


ning; therefore at that Seaſon take off as fen 
Shoots as poſſible near the old Wood, but nail 
up flightly as many as can convenient ly be laid 
to the Wall, to be more regularly diſpos'd the 
February following, which is the beſt Seaſon for 
the capital Pruning of Stone Fruit Trees; then 
may every bearing Shoot be topp'd or cat, 
to leave about ſix or eight Inches, according az 
they are ſtrong or weak, and all croſs-growing 
Branches, dead Wood, and the Shoots of two 


or three Years old muſt then'be entirely cut 


out; for it is a certain Rule; that all Stone 
Fruit Trees only bear Fruit upon the Shoots of 
one Year old, which may be diſtinguiſh'd from 
barren Shoots, by being ſmaller and better 
fupply'd with Buds. 1 would adviſe that a 
Mixture of Tarr, Pirch-and Bees-Wax, be laid 
upon any Capital Wound, or elſe that it be 
burnt with a hot Iron to prevent Gum iſſuing 
Som ie 0 f 

l account Liſt of Cloth to be much better for 
the nailing of theſe Trees than Leather, which 
is apt to ſhrink by Change of Weather, and 
bind too much the Shoots which are encom- 
paſs d by it: It is by ſuch Bindings, that of- 
tentimes good Branches are wounded, _ 
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tat Means periſn; and therefore it is good 
w let them have room enough allowed for 
them to ſwell, without any Preſſure upon them. 
In Holland; and ſome Part of Flanders, they have 
games of Wood in the manner of Eſpaliers, 
{t againſt their Walls, about four Inches di- 
tot from them, and the Reaſons the Gardens 
a there give for ſo doing, is not (I think) un- 
worthy our Regard. In the firſt Place, they 
fay that their Trees being four Inches'diſtant 
from the Wall, the Fruit is not apt to be 
deſtroy' d or ſpoil'd by Vermin, nor bruis'd or 
row miſhapen: They ſay farther, that the 
Wall reflects a Warmth to that ſide of the 
frait growing next to it, which has the ſame 
fect as to the ripening of it, as if the Sun 
was to ſhine on both ſides of their Fruit, and 


_ cw” Ic 


oftentimes in one ſingle Fruit, which grew 
coſe' to a Wall. To which they add, that 
in this Method the Trees need not be planted 
fo cloſe to Walls, as to want a ſufhcient Quan- 
tity of Earth on every fide of their Roots, 
which thoſe commonly planted in the ordi- 


Wall; and alſo that the Twigs of the Trees 
being tied with Baſt, ſaves the Expence of 
Nails and Shreads, and will not be ſo ſubject to 
anker by too ſtreight binding. And if I may 
add one Reaſon more towards the recommend- 
ng theſe Wall-Eſpaliers (if I may fo call them) 
It ſhould be, that thoſe Poles, which run Ho- 


fzontally, may be ſo contrived as to ſerye 


for Shelter to the Bloſſoms and young Fruit; 
rom thoſe perpendicular Froſts, which often- 
| X?} Q 2 times 


þ prevents that unequal Reliſh, which is found 


nary way muſt do on that fide next to the 
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times are ſo injurious, as the curious Mr; Ln, 
rence judiciouſly obſerves. © © 
I have mention'd, among other Obſervati 
in the Chapter of Kernel-Fruits, that the E. 
ſterly Winds commonly are apt, when they 
blow directly upon Pear Trees, to ſpoil the 
Fruit, by filling it with ſtony Subſtances ; and 
no leſs Prejudicial are they to the Bloſſom of 
every forward blowing Tree, if it lie in thei 
Way; therefore 1 cannot recommend the Plau. 
ting of Abricots in ſuch Places where the Ei| 
Winds may blow upon them: Forl obſerve, tht 
in March thoſe Winds are always molt frequent; 
and if they happen to come without Wet, t 
are infallibly attended with Blaſts, as I ſhall ets 
deavour to explain in another Place, I find 
that Abricots planted againſt a Weſt Wal, 
where they are ſhelter'd from theſe murder. 
ing Winds of the Spring, ſeldom fail to p- 
duce good Store of Fruit, while on the other 
Hand all others in different Expoſures oftea 
fail of Fruit, unleſs they have been guarded by 
artificial Shelters, ſuch as I have ſeen in the 
Right Honourable the Lord Parker's Gardens 
(1 think) contriv'd by his Lordſhip 3 they are 
Matraſles of Straw, fix'd in Frames of Wood, 
abont tour Foot wide, and ſeven or eight Fort 
high, which are made to remove at Pleaſure; 
ſo that they may always be ſo placed, as to 
inter poſe between the Wind and the Trex, 
without ſtifling the Bloſſoms, or breaking then 
off, as Mats commonly do. : 

in the Grafting or Budding of Stone Fruit 
I have obſery'd, that ſuch Trees as are inoci- 
lated near the Root of the Stock, are much 


more apt to ſhoot out unprofitable 1uxuriadt 
| | Branches 
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ranches, than thoſe that are budded or grafted 
ue or ſix Foot from the Root. I find the 
utter to make Fruit Branches in ſuch Plenty, 
that hardly any Barren Shoots are found upon 
them, which ſeems to happen for the ſame 
rexſon 1 have mention'd elſewhere, that too 

at Plenty of Nouriſhment is ever a Hin- 
dance to the bringing forth of Increaſe, as 
well in Animals as in Vegetables; aud that a 
Laxuriance of Growth in either, muſt always 
te check'd to make them Prolifick; fo the 
Length of Paſſage in theſe Standards, which 
the Sap takes in its Aſcenſion from the Root, 
thro! the Plum Stock, before it reaches that Part 
where it is to alter its Property in the Bud of 
the Peach, muſt, | think, contribute to weaken 
it, and rob it of that Luxuriance which it would 
have had, if it had been permitted to puſh out 
Branches near the Root, where undoubtedly it 
was more ſtrong and vigorous. 

The ſeveral Kinds of Stone Fruit may have 
different Situations and Expoſure: ; Peaches for 
Example, and Nectariues, with ſome forward 
Cherries, ſuch as the ſmall May Cherry, and the 
May Duke, with a forward Plum or two, ſhould 
have a South Wall; and if the Wall happens 
to be very high, 1 would adviſe it to be planted 
double (i. e.) with Dwarts and Standards, that 
it may the ſooner be cover'd. 

Abricots, ſome choice Pexr;, and a few Peaches 
may be the Furniture of a Welt Wall; and 
ome forward Grapes (for they bloſſom when 
blights are commonly paſt) with ſome Plams 
and Duke Cherries againſt an Faſt Wall; and 
lo the North Aſpect we may ſet Plums, ſome 

Q 3 Wit ex 
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Winter Pears, Carnation and Morella Cherries 
with ſome Golden Pippins. e 
Plums will alſo do well in Standards; and a1 
ſorts of Cherries, excepting the ſmall May, and 
the May Duke Cherries, proſper beſt whey 
they have Liberty. Almonds likewiſe yil 
bear very well in the open Ground; and th; 
Bruxelles Abricot, whoſe Fruit is fo excellent, 
will bear plentifully without the Help of ; 
Wall. | | 
The Peaches which I moſt covet, are the 
Nutmeg Peaches, for the ſake of their early 
ripening, the Common Minion, Milet, Minin, 
St. Laurence, the White Magdalen, the Ol 
Newington, * . the Aamirable, and th; 
Catherine Peach, which comes late, and is: 
certain Bearer. Of Ne&arines, Mr. Fairchild 
Early Nectarine, the Red Roman, and Oran 
Tawny Nectarine. Abricots, the Maſculine 4 
bricot, the Orange, and the Tuwrky Abricots far 
Walls; and for the Standards, the true Brux 
elles. Plum, the Morocco, Imperial, Orlean, 
Muſcle, the two Perdrigons, Queen Mothn, 
Green Gage, Violet, Abricot, Damaſcene, Cluth 
of Gold, or Drap d'Or, Royal, Bonum Magnum, 
and the White Pear Plum; to which we might 
alſo add the Damſin, which, in my Opinion, i 
not without its good Qualities. | 
' Cherries, the Early, or May Cherry, tht 
May Duke, the Black, Red and White Hear 
Cherries, the Carnation, the Morella, the Fl 
miſh Cherry, and the Common Black ; aid 
alſo the Clyfter Cherry, well enough deſerves 
: Place in our Gardens for the Curioſity of its 
"ds nnn nn 


Then 
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There has been ſeveral ways practiſed to 
ſorward the ripening of Fruit: The late 
Marquis of Wharton had a Glaſs Cafe made on 
purpoſe for that End; and by the Help of 
fire againſt the back of the Wall the Trees 
vere nail'd to, and under the Roots of the 
Trees, had ſeveral kinds of kruits very early. 
But of all the Inventions that I have yet 
ten or heard of, the Contrivance of the 
ingenious Mr. John Millet, Nurſety-man at 
Nerth-End near Fulham; is to be preferr'd: 
] have ſeen in his Garden ripe Cherries in 
February and Abricots, Roſes and Funquils, 
thove three Months before their natural 
Saſon, and thoſe not in ſmall Quantities, 
but in as great Abundance as if they had 
deen the Product of Nature alone; and this 
he does with the Aſſiſtance of Horſe - Dung, 
judging it to yield a more gentle ſweatin 
Heat than Fire, and is therefore more natur 
to Plants. 
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Of the GOOSBERRY, CUR. 

"RANT, S$STRAWBERRT 
 RASBERRYT, BERBERRY 
as P HILLBUD.:. 


LTHO' the Fruits which I deſign to 
| treat of in this Chapter are ſo com- 
monly known, that there is hardly any Garden 
without them; yet I am apt to believe the right 
Method ot raiſing and ordering them is nt 
every where underſtood. | 
Of the Goosberry we haye the following Kind, 
which are chiefly worth our Notice, 212. 
the large White Dutch Goosberry, which pro- 
duces an excellent Fruit for eating; the large 
Amber Goosberry, which I think is better for 
baking while they are green, than to be kept 
till they are ripe ; the Walnut Goosberry, which 
exceeds all others for the largeneſs of its Fruit, 
which may be gather'd for baking ſooner than 
any other; and the Champain Goosberry, which 
is ripe at leaſt a Fortnight before any of the 
reſt ; and beſides theſe, the Black Hairy Gui 
berry is pleaſant enough. If I ſhould here e- 
numerate all the other Sorts I have ſeen, it 
would be to little purpoſe, ſeeing every Year 
is likely to produce new Varieties from Seeds; 
and the Rules for the Culture of any 2 
nin Sor 
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sort will ſuffice for the reſt that are, or can 
; he rais'd. wack . eDG0\ mon 23 - 
This kind of Shrub may be propagated, ei- 
ther by Seeds, Suckers, or Cuttings ; the firſt 
may be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and will 
come up the Spring following : The Suckers 
ſhould be taken from about the Roots of old 
Trees when their Leaves are fallen, in open 
Weather, and tranſplanted in Nurſeries ; and 
the Cuttings like wiſe will take Root, if they are 
planted in September or October. Theſe Plants 
require a ſtrong holding Soil, and may be 
tranſplanted in October with more Safety than in 
the Spring, | | 

We have three Sorts of Currants very dif- 
ferent from each other, viz. the Large White 
Dutch Currant, the Dutch Red Currant, and the 
Black Cirrant : The firſt is an admirable Bearer, 
and will ſometimes produce Fruit as big as 
ſome ſort of Grapes, but I think are not fo 
pleaſant to the Taſte as the Red Currants. The 
Kind which bears the Black Fruit, for Variety 
ſake, as well as on Acconnt of its great Vir- 
tue in Medicine, ſhould not be wanting in a 
Garden, tho' ſcarce one in twenty can like its 
Flayour : Theſe may be propagated like the 
Goosberry, and delight in the ſame kind of Soil. 
I bave known a Curious Man, when the Fruit 
has been juſt ripe, tye up ſome of the Red 
Currant Buſhes in Mats, to preſerve the Fruit 
upon them till Auguſt or September, and ſome- 
times later in the Year, and it is practis'd by 
ſome to plant them againſt Walls, to make the 
Fruit come larger; but l have never found em 
half ſo ſweet as the Standards. 
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Both the Goosberry and Carrant ought to be 
kept free from old Wood, never leaving on tbe 
Plants any Shoots (if poſſible) that exceed 
three Years Growth; for the largeſt Fruit is 
always found upon the youngeſt Branches: 
Thefe Fruits are ripe in u) 

WMW have four ſorts of Strawberries; the Scar- 
let, the Hautboy, or Great White | Strawberry, 
and the Wood Strawberry both Red and White. 
The firſt is ripe much ſooner than either of 
the other, eſpecially if it has had the Benefit 
of a good Expoſure, and a light Soil, which 
always contributes to quicken Vegetation; 
however, Strawberries delight not in any Ground 
ſo much as that which inclines to Clay: Tis 
in ſuch Land we can only expect their Fruit 
to be large, and in abundance, witneſs the 

Profits which the Gardeners about Ham- 
merſmith (where the Soil is proper for making of 

Bricks) draw Yearly from their Plantations of 
this ſort of Fruit. 1 | 

The Great White Strawberry ripens next after 
the Scarlet; and laſtofall the Wood Strawberries, 
which continue las. while, but chiefly if 
they be kept ſhaded after they begin to 
ripen. . | 
As I know no Place where Strawberries are 
ſo generally propagated as about Hammerſmith, 
ſo I ſhall preſcribe the ſame Rules for their 
Management, as are commonly practis'd by the 
Gardeners of that Place. | 

They provide a parcel of Horſe Dung and 

Coal-Aſhes, well mix'd and incorporated to- 
gether, and lay on a ſufficient Quantity of it 
upon their Land, to be dug or trench'd in Fe- 


bruary; then they lay up their Borders —_— 
| oot 
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Foot wide, and thereon plant the Slips of what- 
ever kind they ſee convenient, at about eight 
Inches apart; after which they ſet Beans for 
2 Crop that Summer; for the Strawberry- 
Plants will not begin to bear Fruit to any 
Purpoſe till the Year fofowing, and even 
then not comparable to what they will produce 
the Year afterward, which is the third Year 
after planting ; *tis then they have a full Crop, 
if extraordinary Drought does not hinder : 
But I ſhould have alſo added, after the layingup 
of the Beds, that at every five or fix Foot di- 
ſtance, they plant Roſes, Goosberries, Currants, 
or Sweet- Brier, which turns to good Account 
at the Markets, beſides the Adyanfage of 
the Shade thoſe Plants give the Strawberries. 
From a Piece of Ground thus planted, it is 
hardly to be imagin'd what Advantage ariſes 
to the Gardeners, if they are diligent to keep 
their Crop weeded, and well water'd, if the 
Seaſon of their Bloſſom be dry. 
Early in the Spring they clean them, and 
fling Earth among them to ſtrengthen their 
Roots; and that the Ground may not lye too 
long idle, they plant Savoy and Cabbages in 
the Alleys for the Winter. A Piece of Scarlet 
Strawberries, ſo order'd, will remain tollerably 
good for about five or ſix Years, but the Han- 
oy and Wood Kinds ſhould be renewed once 
in three Years, always minding to get the 
Wood-Strawberries freſh from the Woods, and not 
make uſe of Slips from the Garden, for thoſe 
degenerate, | l 
But there yet remains many Particulars re- 
lating to Strawberries, which are not practis'd 
by theſe Gardeners, as the ſtringing them, or 
| | pulling 
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pulling off their Runners in July, where the 
Roots are weak eſpecially, ſo as to leave all the 
Plants ſingle, which is practis'd by ſome to make 
the Fruit large. | 
Again, to make them bear Fruit in the 4,. 
twnn, cut down the Leaves and Flower-Stems 
juſt before the Bloſſoms open, and they will 
hoot out freſh, and bear ripe Fruit about Sep- 
tember, as I haye experienc'd. 

Now if it is deſired to have ripe Strawberries 
in March, it may be done by planting ſome 
ſtrong Roots in Pots, and putting them on a 
gentle hot Bed in January, giving them what 
Air may be convenient till they bloſſom, and 
moderate Waterings at that time with Water 
a little warm'd : By theſe Inſtructions, and 
the Care of an ingenious Gardener, who will 
rightly defend them from Froſts, or too ſharp 
Winds, we may have them produce Fruit as! 
propoſe. I cannot conclude the Culture of 
this Plant, withont mentioning, that I have 
made Plantations of them in April and Aa, 
with good Succeſs; and the ſecond Fune af- 
8 | have gather'd very good Fruit from 
them. | I 
The Rasberry is the next to be conſider'd: 
We have two Sorts of them, the Red and the 
White ; the latter is the greater Rarity, but in 
my Opinion it is not of ſo good a Flavour as 
the Red: Theſe delight in ſuch Soil as agrees 
beſt with Strawberries, and are propagated by 
Slips taken from the Roots in March, for that 
is the beſt Seaſon to plant them in: Some 
Gardeners plant ſingle Lines of them, leavng 
the Diſtance of about a Foot between the 


Plants; others make Beds for them of m— 
| 00 
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foot wide, and plant three Rows in a Bed, 
both which Ways 1 find to ſucceed very well: 
The firſt Summer after planting they will fling, 


up ſome Suckers from the Roots, and put out 
ſome few Shoots from the old Stems that were. 


left remaining when they were; planted ; but 
as thoſe Stems are never left above a Foot long 
when we plant them out, we cannot expect any, 
Quantity of Fruit from them the firſt Year, nor 
indeed any vigorous Shoots from the Roots 
till the ſecond Year, ſo that it will be the 
third Sammer after Planting before we mult, 
expect a full Crop, for the Fruitis always found 
upon the Shoots of the preceding Vear. The 
chief Culture neceſſary for this Kind of Plant, is 
to keep them clean from Weeds in the Spring, 
and prune the Tops of the ſtrongeſt Shoots of the 
laſt Year to leave them about three Foot high; 
and that Work muſt be done in March; as alſo 
to cut away all dead and weak Branches. The 
Rasberry ripens in the beginning of July, and 
laſts 'till the end of the Month. 


The Berberry is a pleaſant Shrub, bearing 


beautiful Branches of yellow Flowers in the 
Sring and no leſs delightful Cluſters of red 


Berries towards the Autumn: The Fruit is of 


a ſharp Taſte whea it is ripe and ſeldom us'd 
any other way than in Sances: | haye been 
told, that the Leaves of the Berberry, when 
they are young and tender, may be dry'd to 
imitate the Indian Tea, which they call Bo- 
hee, and indeed the Figure of the Berberry- 
Leaf is not unlike it. If any one of my Rea» 
ders ſhall think it worth his while to make a 
Tryal, he may do it afer the following Man- 
ner: Lay the Leaves freſh gather'd upon a Sieve, 

plac'd 


þ 
1 
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lacd over a Veſſel of boiling Water till the 

team has ſoftned them; then ſpread them 
upon a Copper-Plate over a gentle Fire, and 
move them too and fro till they roll up, which 
is the Method they uſe for drying their Te, 
in China, as 1 have heard; but I would adviſe 
fach as intend to make the Experiment, not 
to be over haſty in drinking the Infufion of 
ſuch Leaves, before ſome skilful Phyſician has 
firſt given his Advice. There are two Kinds 
of this Fruit, one without Seeds, and the o- 
ther with Seeds; the firſt is ſo rare, that! 
haye yet only ſeen it grow in the Gardens of 
my worthy Friend, Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; 
at Hillington, among his numerous Collection 
of curious Plants; but the other is found fre- 
quent enough in moſt Gardens ; the Plant loves 
a loamy Soil, and is increaſed eaſily by Suck- 
ers N Root, or Layers in the beginning 

March. © © 

7 Tie Philbud is order'd like the Hazel, 
mention'd in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, 
but is allow'd Place in our Gardens, on ac- 
count of 1ts thin Shell, which is the only Ex- 
cellency it has more than the common Hazel, 
in my Opinion. This and the Berberry ſhould 
be 22 in the moſt remote Parts of the 
Kier hen - Garden. | 

NB. The Philbud may be graffed upon the 
Hazel, and will bear very well. 
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A Sa Blight is the moſt common and dan- 
gerous Diſtemper that Plants are ſubje& 
to, ſo 1 ſhall endeavour to explain by what 
Means Fegetables are affected by it; and if! 
ſhall be ſo happy, from the Obſervations 1 
haye made, to diſcover the Cauſe of it, the 
Remedy may be then more eaſily found out, 
and the Gardener will with more certainty 
hope for Succeſs from his Care and La- 
bogey £:1-291257-40 05: ok goes 40 ware Vl 
[ ſhall be the more particular in diſcourſing 
upon this Subject, as it will afford me an Op- 
portunity of opening to the View of my 
Reader a wonderful Scene of Nature, which 
hitherto has been ſlightly touch'd upon by 
Writers, or overlook'd, or deſpis'd by unthink- 
ing Men; and ſhall endeavour from the whole 
to draw ſuch Conſequences as may be both 
profitable and delightful. - - 
Plants of all degrees are ſubject to Blights, 
which are fo. variouſlly communicated to them; 
that ſometimes a whole Tree will periſh by 
that Diſtemper; now and then a few Leaves 
or Bloſſoms only, and perhaps a Branch or 
two will be ſhrivell'd or ſcorch'd by it, and 
the reſt remain green and flouriſhing. | have 
yet never obſery'd this Diſeaſe to happen 
among Plants, but upon the blowing of _—_ 
an 
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and clear Eafterly Winds, which are moſt 


frequent in England about March; but ſome- 


times happen in other Months. It is very ob- 
ſervable, that the Caterpillars generally attend 
theſe Winds, chiefly infecting ſome one Sort 
of Tree more than another, and even then 
not every where upon the Kind of Tree they 
attack, but ſome particular Branches only ; 
from which Obſervations I think we may dray 


the following Inferences, either that the Egge 
of thoſe Inſects are brought to us by the EA. 


47 Winds, or that the Temperature of the 
Ir, 
ceſſary to hatch thoſe Creatures, ſuppoſing 
their Eggs were already laid upon thoſe in- 
ſected Parts of the Trees the preceding Year, 
The Blights, which are attended with large 
Worms or Caterpillars, ſeem to be rather hatch'd 
with the Eaſt Wind, than that the Eggs of thoſe 
Creatures are brought along it; but thoſe Blight: 
which produce only thoſe ſmall Inſects which oc- 
caſion the curling of the Leaves of Trees, may 
proceed from the Swarms of them,either batch'd 
or inthe Egg, which are brought with the Wind. 
Some perhaps may object, that the Ef 
Wind is too cold to hatch theſe Creatures; 
how comes it then that we find them hatch'd 
when thoſe Winds reign ? - Or is it reaſonable 
to conjecture, that the ſame Degree of Heat 
is neceſſary to enliven an Inſect, as is requir'd 
to hatch the Egg of a Pullet ? The Inſects of 
Norway, Iceland, and ſuch like cold Climes, 
muſt certainly have leſs Heat to produce them, 
than Creatures of the ſame Race muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have in thoſe Climates which lye nearer 


to the Sun. Every Creature without doubt re- 
quires 


when the Eafterly Winds blow, is ne- 
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quires a different Period of Heat and Cold to 
aliyen it, and put it in Motion, which is 
prov'd by fo many known Inſtances, that I con- 
iy; there is no room for any Difpute upon 
that Scores 1 
But there may yet be another Queſtion, vizi 
Whether it is not the Eaſt ind of it ſelf 
tat blights without the help of Iaſectt? But 
dat may be eaſily reſolv'd- on my fide; for 
coat if it was the Wind alone that blighted, 
then erery Plant in its way muſt unavoidably 
te infected; with its Poiſon 3 whereas we find 
the contrary, only a ſingle Branch it may be, 
x ſome other diſtinct Parts of Plant. 
And again, to ſnew how reaſonably we may 


Trees, let us only conſider, that every Inſect 
has its proper Plant, or Tribe of Plants, which 
it naturally requires for its Nonriſhment, and 
jill feed upon no other Kind whatſoever : 
Therefore it is nb wonder to ſee one particu- 
ar fort of Tree blighted, when all others ef- 
ape; as for Example, that Wind which brings 
or hatches the Caterpillar upon the Apples 
Trees, will not any way infect the Pear, Plum 
or Cherry with Blights, becauſe were the Shoals 
of oſetts natural to the Apple, to light only 
on thoſe other Trees mention'd, they would 
hen want their proper Matrix to hatch in or if 
they were hatch'd already, they would periſh for 
yant of their natural Food; fo that it is mo- 
ally impoſſible that all ſorts of Trees ſhould 
be blighted at the ſame time, unleſs the Eggs 
of every kind of Inſect natural to each Tree, 
ould, be brought at one time with the Wind, 
ir that an Eaſterly Wind could contain in it 
Part III. R at 


onjecture that tis Inſects which thus infect the 
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at once as many differing Periods of Cold or 
Heat, as would be requir'd to hatch and main. 
tain each differing kind of thoſe Creatures. 
The common People in the Country ſeem 
to be of my Opinion, that Bligbrs are-broupht 
by the Eaſt Winds, which they are ſo well 
ſatisfied brings or hatches the Caterpillar, that 
to prevent the too great Progreſs of Blighe;, it 
is common fer them when, the Eaſt Winds 
blow, to provide large Heaps of Weeds, Chaf 
and other combuſtible. Matter on the Wind. 
ſide of their Orchards, and ſet them on Fire, 
that the Smoak may poiſon either the Ivſefs 
or their Eggs, as they are paſsd along, By 
this Contrivance 1 have often known large 
Orchards preſery'd, when the | neighbourin 
Dark have ſuffer d to the loſs of all ther 
ruit. 4 30 301 SA TOO au 
And I have alſo ſeen [theſe Fires made with 
good Succeſs to deſtroy the Carerpillars ever 
after they were hatch'd, and had begun to de- 
vour the Trees, by ſuffocating them, and 
forcing them to drop to the Ground, where 
they have been ſwept up in large Quantities 
and kill'd. I haye heard it affirm'd by a Gen- 
tleman of Reputation, that Pepper- Duſt, being 
powder d upon the Bloſſoms. of any Tree, wil 
preſerve. them from Blighrts, which may be, 
becauſe Pepper is ſaid to be preſent. Death to 
every Creature. but to Mankind. Now altho 
this laſt Secret is too coſtly for common Uſe, 
yet it may be of Service in ſome particular 
Place for the Tryal of a new Tree, where 4 
Taſte of the Fruit is deſired; and beſides i 
helps to inform us, that Blights are occaſion'l 
by Inſects or their Eggs lodging upon a = 
| an 
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or ind that Pepper-Duſt will not ſuffer them either 
ns BY wo five or to be hatch'd. _ e, opal 

Ather Remark (which to me is Demon- 
ö dation) that Blights proceed from Inſects of 
t their”Eggs, (being brought with the Eaſterly 
el Wil ) was the total Deſtruction of the T- 
at BY tp; forte Winters ago, on the Weſt fide of 


Ladin; about October we had dry FEaſterly 
4 id, for a Week or ten Days, and ſeveral 
ff WY Thouſand Acres of Turneps, which were then 
d. jel! grown, turn'd Yellow, and decay'd, un- 
es in ſuch Places only as were ſhelter'd by 
edges, Houſes or Trees, where they res 
Yy WY main'd green till the I»ſe#s, which came 
de vich the: Wind, in about a Week's time de- 
u  troy'd thofe alſo. Some Farmers imagim'd that 
1 BY the Birds which were there in great Flocks, had 
eaten the Leaves of their Turneps, and contriv'd 
da Means poſſible to deſtroy them, till I con- 
8 rin them that the Birds were rather Friends 
e. than” Enemies, and came there to feed upon 
the Caterpillars, which were in ſuch great 
e Numbers, that each Tarnep Plant had not leſs 
"ll than a Thouſand upon it; and that Inſect, fre. 
* veatly paſs in Clouds and numberleſs Armies 
(ter this manner, is plain from ſeveral In- 
ug kances, Which have happen'd in my Time, and 
„ene of them in a late Summer (I think in June) 
ene of theſe Swarms paſſing over London were 
. wffocated, (I ſuppoſe) with the Smoak of the 


#:Cial, and dropp'd down in »the Streets, 
nſomuch, that a ſquare: Court belonging' t 
the Neyal Society was almoſt cover'd with 
them ; theſe were of the Fly Kind, and fully 


R 2 | It 
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It may be asK'd,--perhaps, how. theſe Inſet; 

came to deſtroy the Tierneps only, and not 

touch the other Greens of the Fields, 2 

Cabbages, Carrot, Parſnips, and the like 

Every Herb has its peculiar Iaſect, like the 

Trees I have mention'd: Nay, more than 

this, the Inſetts which Nature has deſign'd to 

prey upon the Flower, of a Plant, will not eat 

the Leaves, or any other Part of the fame 

Plant. The Leaves of Plants have their J. 

ſects natural to them, the Bark and Vood like. 
wiſe have their reſpective Devourers; aud 
thoſe ſeveral Inſect; have other Kinds, which Wi: 
lay their Eggs, and feed upon them. 
The Flowers of the Province- Reſe, before 
they are open, produpe and nouriſh the Jrſef 
in Figure I. of the firſt Plate, after the Egg 
have been laid upon them. A. Is the Nymph 
or Caterpillar which feeds upon the Roſe-Buds, 
B. The Aurelia of the fame, which for a time 
lyes as it were in a State of Death, faſten 
with fine ſilken Threads to the Leaves of the 
Rofe-Tree, and at length reſuſcitates and comes 
forth with Wings adorn'd with curious varie. 
gations of Black and Yellow, C, and cats 1 
more; while it lives in this laſt State it ſeems to 
be the moſt perfect, by laying then its Egg 
ppon the Bark of the ſame T ree (about an hut- 
dred in Number) after it has coupled with a 
Male of its own Tribe. This Proceſs from 
the Egg to the Fly, is by my late curious and 
learned Friend Mr. James Petiver, F. R. 8 
made an Emblem of the Reſurrection; the 
Nympha, he obſerves; feeds and grows to 4 
certain Degree of Perfection, as all Animals do; 
then for a time is laid up without Motion ina 


State 
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State of Death, and appears at laſt .in its ut- 
noſt Perfection, with Wings beautifully a- 
Jorn'd with pompous Colours, and breathes 
only the purer Parts of the Air. 


: 4 


The Leaves of Plants. have alfo their Inſecta. 
The Silk-Worm, for Example, upon the Mul- 
berry, the Common White eee upon the Cab- 
hage and Plants of the ſame Tribe: And the 
Bark and Wood of Trees have alſo ſeveral 
Kinds of Beetles, which prey upon them, and 
re large enough to be diſcern'd without a Mi- 
ſcope. There are yet other Kinds which are 
uturally diſpoſed to feed upon the Fruit of 
Trees, ſuch as we often find in Apples, Pears 
znd Nuts; and the Roots of Trees are alſo the 
proper Food for Worms of a different Race 
from thoſe already mention'd, ſuch as are long 
ſaly, and have many Feet; by ſome call'd 
Carker-Worms, which by. devouring the Roots 
of Trees, caſe them to Tanguiſh tor -a Time, 
andat length dye; and the very Pith of Plants is 
wot ſafe from Enemies of this Sort; how often 
are the Carnations and other Flowers deſtroy'd 
y little Worms which eat their Pith? 

And all theſe, if I miſtake not, have their 
lneumon Flies whieh feed upon them, and by 
the Help of fine Tubes growing about them, 
convey their Eggs into the Bodies of the Vym: 
be or Caterpillars, Where they hatch as. ſoo 
v8 the Caterpillar, are laid up in Aurelia, and 
keed upon them till they are themſelves, per- 
kcted, and make thelr Way into the Wort; 
this J am ſure of in many Caſes, as | haveofteg 


5 
1 


ken, when that excefleut Lady the late Curi- 
dus Dutcheſs of Beaufort diverted herſelf with 
enquiring into the Nature of HNſects, that the 
R 3 Aurelia 
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Aureliæ of ſeyeral Months, have brought only 
Icneumon Flies of das Kinds... See Fig. If, 


Plate I. N* 1, 2, 3, The firſt is the 154, 
mon Fly, bred upon the ſmall green Carerpilla 
which feeds ppon the Red Sallow: The ſe. 
cond feeds upon that bred upon Burage; and 
the third feeds upon the Inſect commonly found 
upon Campion or Cockle , and it may be theſ 
Inſets which prey upon others, are not with, 
out ſome others of leſſer Rank to feed upon 
them likewiſe, and ſo to Infinity; for that 
there are Beings ſubſiſting, which are not com- 
monly viſible, may be eaſily demoaſtrated, if 
there is any Truth in a Microſcope. , 
A Winter not long ago, during the moſt { 
vere cold Weather, a Friend of mine was de. 
ſirous to look into my Microſcope, and was ſo 
impatient that he would not allow me time 
enough to provide ay new Subjects for the 
Glaſſes, but contented himſelf with examining 
ſome minute Parts of Plants, which had lain 
between the ſmall Glaſſes for above fourteen 
Months; among them he happen'd to pitch 
upon a ſmall Hair of the Leaf of the common 
Mouſe- Ear, when on a ſudden he diſcover a 
living Creature of the Figure of a Beetle, i 
Appearance an Inch in Length, walking be 
tween the Glaſſes: He was much ſurpriz d to 
find it ſo perfect in all its Parts, and gave me the 
Glaſſes that I might obſerve it, and delineate 
it for him, which I did, and by Computation 
found it to be more than one Thouſand times 
leſs than the leaſt Duſt of Sand viſible to the 
naked Eye. I was then willing to, try whether 
the Cold, which was ſeverely felt by us, vi 
pof fo chat migyte Creature equal to the — 
650 OT =: a Sa. 9 Wo <a : AC 
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ee of Warmth, which hatches other Inſect of 
iger Size; and for that end I held the Glaſs 
cout a Yard diſtance from a flow Fire, about 
the tenth Part of a Minute; that t:ifiing Heat 
pus, was ſo intenſe to it, that in that ſhort 
ace of Time it was thereby burnt to Death, 
ind ſbrivell'd to a fourth Part of its former 
dre, and ſcorch'd ont of Shape : This brought 
w my Mind the [ſet Mr. Ray mentions, 
which is hatch'd and dies in a Day, and alſo 
the ſeveral Periods of Life appointed to the 
ſeyeral viſible Creatures upon Earth; and 1 
could not help reflectig at the ſame time, 
that as I found, by the help of a Microſcope, 
that Quantity was only computed to be 
great or little in Proportion to what Objects 
oor Eyes are capable of ſeeing without the 
help of Glaſſes; ſo I alſo imagined that Space 
was confin'd to our Underſtanding by the ſame 
Rule; and that the Life of that Creature which 
res only one Day, is of the ſame Lengthor Du- 
tion to it in Proportion to itfelf, as the Term 
of an hundred Years is to Mankind; that is, 
about three Minutes of that In/e#'s Lite is 
equal to a Year with ns; and the coldeſt Air of 
the laſt Winter, to the ſets I ſaw, was e- 
qual with the Summer's Warmth to ſuch A- 
limals as then only came Abroad: For the 
Heat which kill'd this Joſef, and was as a vi- 
dent Fire to it, was hardly warm enough to 
te diſcern'd by me. 
It is wonderful to conſider the Fineneſs of 
the ſeveral Parts of a Creature even ſo mi- 
ante as this, (for the Microſcope has diſco- 
verd much ſmaller) how ſmall muſt the 
Organs of its Segſes he in Proportion to 
R 4 its 
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its Body! The Eyes, perhaps, a thouſyn 
Times leſs, and the — Poets —— 
to them; may we then not reaſonably con- 
clude, that with ſuch Eyes it is capable of gif 
cerning other Bodies, which are as minute 
and of as diſtant Smallneſs to its ſelf, as the 
ſmalleſt Creature capable of our Sight is to us 
For I think it is plain, that every Animal, 
as their Eyes are greater or ſmaller, or of 
different Make, have certain Bounds of Sight, 
beyond which they cannot ſee without hely, 
ſuch as the Microſcope, Teleſcope, &C. 

But alas! How trifling an Object was the 
Inſect 1 have mention'd in Compariſon to 
thoſe diſoverd by Mr. Lewenboeck, in 1 
Quantity of Pepper-Water, no bigger than x 
Grain of Millet, in which he affirms to haye 
ſeen above Tea thouſand living Creatures, and 
ſome of his Friends at the ſame time witneſs to 


have ſeen Thirty thouſand, and others abore 


Forty-five thouſand Creatures moving in that 
ſmall Quantity of Water. Nay, they tell us, 
that becauſe they would be within Compaſs, 
they only related half the Numher that they 
believ'd they had ſeen. 

Now from the greateſt of the Numbers 
mention'd, it is infer d, thatin a full Drop of 


Water there will be Eight Million Two hun- 


dred and eighty thouſand of theſe Animalcula, 
which if their ſmallneſs comes to be com- 
par'd, a Grain of Sand broken into Eight Million 
of equal Parts, one of thoſe Parts would not 
exceed the Bigneſs of one of theſe Inſects. 
Theſe Obſervations of Mr. Lemwenboeck 
were not only confirm'd by the Famous 


Mr. Hook, but were likewiſe impror d 
9 
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him: He tells us that after he had diſcover'd 
vaſt Multitudes of thoſe Animalcula deſcrib'd 
by Mr. Lewenhoeck,' he made uſe of other 
Lights and Glaſſes, and magnify*'d them to 
a very conſiderable Bigneſs, and that amon 


7 


them he diſcover'd many other Sorts mnch 
ſmaller than thoſe he firſt ſaw, ſome of which 
were ſo very minute, 'that Millions of Milli- 
ons of them might be contained in one Drop 
of Water. | | | 

This indeed might exceed the Belief of 
thoſe who are not converſant with good Mi- 
croſcopes but I am ſatisfied, whoever once 
underſtands their Uſe, and makes tryal of 
thoſe made in our own Country by the late 
Mr. Mellen, or thoſe of Mr. Wilſon and 
Mr. Marſhal, will not want any Argument to 
coavince them of the Truth of what is here 
related, | 

If then it is true, that there are Creatures 
of that exquiſite Small neſs here mention'd, and 
that thoſe Creatures have Life and Motion, as 
it is evident they have, what muſt we then 
think of their Muſcles and other Parts, as 
Mr. Hook obſerves? Certain it is ( ſays he) 
that the Mechaniſm, by which Nature per- 
forms the Muſcular Motion, is exceeding ſmall 
and curious ; and to the Performance of eve- 
ry Muſcular Motion in large Animals, there 
are not fewer diſtiat Parts concern'd, than 
many Millons of Millions, which are viſible 
thro' a Microſcope. . 

Mr. Lewenhoeck has lately inform'd us, 
that upon a nice Examination of the Ant, 
he finds, that it is not wanting of any Part- 
which is judg d to be ueceſſary and condu- 

cive 
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cive to the Life and Motion of the largeſt 
Animals; and he farther adds, that the Fi. 
laments or little Threads which compoſe ' 
thoſe ſeveral Parts of' the Ant, are as large 
as thoſe which do the ſame Office in an 0x 
or any Creature of the largeſt Size, ſome- 
what like Silk, which when it is firſt ſpon by 
the Worm, is all of one Fineneſs, but may 
be. wove into the broadeſt Satin, as well as 
ſerve to compoſe the narroweſt Riband ; the 
one, only taking a larger Quantity of thoſe 
fine Parts than the other. And indeed, & 
far as I have obſery'd, it is the ſame in Planes; 
the Oak, the Gourd, and the meaneſt Moſs, 
— compos'd of Principles of the fame Fine- 
neis. | | 

This Account may ſuffice to ſhew us, that 
there are Beings ſubſiſting, which are not 
commonly viſible 3 and therefore it is eaſy to 
conceive, that the moſt gentle Air is capable 
of blowing them from Place to Place; and 
thro' their extraordinary Lightneſs it is a8 
readily infer'd, that they may thus be con- 
vey'd by the Winds to us from the moſt re- 
mote Quarters of the World, but more eſpe- 
cally from the} North-Eaſt Parts, where the 
Cold is intenſe enough to give Life to theſe 
{mall Creatures, and from whence there is 
not a Sea of a large Extent enough to de- 
ſtroy them while they are paſſing over it; 
for it is my Opinion, that the Vapour which 
naturally ariſes from the Sea, is much warm- 
er than what generally is evaporated from the 
Earth, and conſequently inconſiſtent with 
the Life of thoſe minute Creatures, but 
chiefly thoſe Vapours, which riſe from the 

main 
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main Sea, where the Land or freſh Waters are 
leaſt en and therefore were thoſe In- 
ſets to be blown to us from the North - Meſt 
parts of America, ] ſuppoſe the Length of 
ea they muſt then paſs over, would kill them 
before they came to us, and perhaps is the 
Reaſon why the Winds from thence are never 
known to blaſt any of our Trees, and are always 
much warmer than the North-Eaſt Winds, which 
come over a narrower Sea, which has many 
Rivers running into it. The Orange-Tree in 
ſuch particular manner delights in the warm 
Air of the Sea, that in the Inland Parts of 
haly they will periſh by the Winter's Cold, if 
they are not houſed ; and yet ſeyeral Degrees 
more Northerly, where they grow near the Sea, 
they flouriſh and defy the moſt rigorous Sea- 
fon. It is obſervable; that the main Sea of it 
ſelf never freezeth (as ſome ſay) not even un- 
der the Poles, but only in ſuch Places where 
vaſt Rivers run into it, as in the Sound, and in 
Hudſon's-Bay, where it is mix'd with freſh 
Water, the Froſt has Power over it. It feems 
reaſonable to believe alſo, that the Vapour 


which ariſeth from the Sea is deſtructive to 


Inſefts,.. becauſe we. find how much the Salt 
taken from the Sea-Waters, contributes to the 
Preſervation of Bodies from Putrifaction, which 
| think is always attended with Inſects; and if 
the common. Salt of the Sca Water is ſo great 
a Preſervative againſt In/e#s and Putrifaction, 
I ſee then no Reaſon why the Vapour ariſing 
from the ſame Fund of Water, ſhould not par- 
take of the ſame Virtue. | | 


The 
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The Receipt to prevent Wheat from being 
ſmutty (which, is a Blight common to Corn) 
ſeems to confirm what I have faid ; and I think 
we cannot enough commend” Colonel Plummer 
of Hertfordſhire, that ſo frankly communica. 
ted it, and fo generouſly publiſh'd it for the 
common Good ; happy would it be for the Na. 
tion, if every one would ſo generouſly contri- 
bute towards its Welfare. | 4 
The Receipt teaches us firſt to waſh the 
Wheat through three or four ſeveral Waters, 
ſtirring it round each time with a large Stick 
backwards and forwards with great force, and 
with a Skimmer each time take off all the light 
Wheat : When this is done, put your Wheat into 
a Liquor prepar'd in this manner: 

Put into a large Tub, which hath a Tap, a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water ; then put as much 
Salt into it as when *tis well ſtirr'd about, will 
make an Egg ſwim ; then add as much more 
Salt as was before, and ſtir it very well, and to 
this put two or three Pounds of Allum beaten 
very fine, and ſtir it about. ü | 

This you are to uſe as you do your ordinary 
Brines, only you muſt let * Wheat ſteep 
thirty or forty Hours, for leſs ſignifies nothing, 
tho? the common Opinion is, that ſteeping 5 
long kills the Seed in the Wheat; but Experience 
teaches the contrary. | OE 

You muſt take your Wheat out the Night 
before you ſow it, and fift ſome flack'd Lime 
on it, which ſerves only to make it dry e- 
nough to ſow: + *Tis neceſſary to add ſome 
more Water to the Brine in a Week or ten 
Days time, as it waſtes, and Salt propre 
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bene de the Water, and about, 8 Pound of 


r a 25 
Mte, Many Farmers ſteep their Wheat in 


2 Brine, yet have plenty of Smutty Whear, 
hecauſe they don't make their Brine ſtron 
enough, and take their Wheat out too ſoon. 
Note alſo, Many Farmers have ſuffer'd greatly 
by Smutty Wheat, eſpecially in ,a dear Year, 
when ſuch Wheat will not ſell for above Five 
or Six Shillings a Buſhel, whereas that which 
is free from Smut, will ſell for Ten, Eleven 
or Twelve Shillings; and ſuch Snutty Wheat 
being eaten chiefly by the poorer People, 
and being unwholſome, occaſions. Sickneſs ; 
therefore for the Benefit of the Publick this is 
_—. uf eros 
From hence we may learn how much con- 
tributes to the Deſtruction of 1yſe#s, which 
occaſion the Smit upon Corn; and it is not 
unlikely, that ſuch S nu, when it happens to 
be found upon Corn, may cauſe Sickneſs to 
ſuch as eat of it; for I am very apt to believe, 
that the moſt epidemical Diſtempers Mankind 
is ſubject to, proceed from poiſonous [nſefs, 
which are either eaten unregarded, or are ſuck'd 
into the Stomach with the Breath, as that 
worthy Gentleman Mr. Balle ſo curiouſly ob- 
ſerves, in a Letter I have receiy'd from him 
relating to infectious Diſtempers, which I ſhall 
annex to this Chapter, as it contains many 
Obſervations, which may help to explain 
33 what I ſhall offer concerning 
ho. 3 
have already taken Notice, that every di- 
ſtinct Part of a Plant has its Inſed, which is 
naturally diſpos'd to feed upon it, and 
a 
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all different from one another, as well in Shade 
as in Colour. It ſeems reaſonable enough alſd, 
that. every Taſe&, as it has a different Rind of 
Food, is of a different Virtue, perhaps par- 
taking not only of the Plants they feed upon, 
but of the Qualities of each diſtint Part of 
thoſe Plants which are their Food ; for as 1 
have obferv'd, that every Plant has Channels 
peculiar to the Conveyance of its ſeveral Jaices, 
ſuch as thoſe minute 8 (5 the Wood, which 
admit only the riſing Vapour from the Root; 
and thoſe other larger Paſſages between the in: 
ner Bark and the Wood, by which that Vapour 
returns when it is condenſed into a Water, 
And again, the different Sizes of thoſe Veſſels 
which make the Parenchyma of the ſeveral 
Barks, and reſpectively receive from the fal- 
ling Sap ſuch Parts only as they are diſtinctiy 
made to imbibe, not to mention thoſe other 
Veſſels of different Frame in the Leaves, Flow- 
ers and, Fruits of Plants, which can only admit 
of ſuch Particles of Sap, as they are all ſepa- 
rately appointed to receive; 1 ſay, from theſe 
Obſervations it appears, that every Part of a 
Plant has then its diſtinct Virtue from the reſt; 
and fo the Inſects feeding upon each reſpective 
Part, muſt then be of differing Qualities from 
one another, and I conceive might be of great - 
er uſe in Medicine than the Plants themſelves, 
if they were once try'd, as the Cantharides, 
which are Inſects, that, I think, feed upon the 
Roſe-Tree; the Alkermes, which are bred up- 
on the Shrub. Ilex; and the Cochineal, which 
is an Inſect lately found in Carolina, to feed 
upon the Indian-Fig, or Pricłly-Pear; all 2 
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creatures certainly contain the fineſt Spirits of 
the Plants they feed on. WR we 

have often thought that it might be of 
ome uſe, if ſuch Animals as are commonly 
bred for the Food or Nouriſhment of Man- 
kind, were ſometimes fed with particular 
Diet, ſo to alter the natural Virtue or Qua- 
lity of their Fleſh ; and eſpecially, if we 
were to praiſe upon ſuch as are frequently 
uſed in Medicine. The Thruſhes in Italy, 
which at one time of the | Year feed upon 
Myrtle-berries, have then the Flavour of Myr- 
tle in their Fleſh, and conſequently ſame of 
its Virtue at the ' ſame time. So I, doubt. 
not but Sails, (which differ ſo much from 
what I. call Inſects, that they will eat of al- 
moſt any Plant) may be made to alter their 
Virtues, by feeding them upon ſome particu- 
lar ſort of Plant which we have a mind to 
extract any certain Virtue from; but this F 
leave to be better conſider'd by thoſe whoſe 
proper Buſineſs it is. y 
Inſe#s. infect Plants ſeveral - ways, beſides. 
actually devouring, them; as for Example, 
the Peach Trees, which ſo frequently have 
their Leaves curl'd up in the Spring, and 
are at that time cover'd with a kind of Honey- 
Dew, are then generally attended with great 
Numbers of Ants which reſort to them; 
but it is not from the Ants, as is commonly 
imagin'd, that this ſhriv'ling of the. Leaves 
proceed; the Ants rather help the Tree than. 
inſure it; they come thither to feed upon 
certain little Inſects which harbour on the 
back of the Leaves, wounding the Parenchy- 
nous Parts of them, from whence = 
uck 
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ſuck. the Juices of the Plant; and by that 
frequent wounding, cauſes ſo many Eſcar,, 
that the Leaves, cannot avoid curling, and 
becoming gummy. The Iaſects I mention may 
be eaſily diſcern'd without Glaſſes, but being 
magnified with a common Microſcope, appear 
as large as the third. Figure of, the firſt Plate. 
Plum-Trees are ſometimes diſtemper'd in the 
fame manner with Inſecks, ſomewhat. like thoſe 
upon the Leaves of the Peach-Tree, and the 
Bark of the tender Shoots of both thoſe Trees 
IS Irequently pidch'd by, other ſmall Inſects; one 
of which I have cut out of it, and magnified as 
in the fourth Figure, plate 1. its Back was 
coyer'd with Briſtles, which grew the contrary 
way to thoſe commonly found in other Animals; 
Beſides theſe, ſome Peach - Trees, . and the 
Almond - Tree, have their Leaves frequently 
bliſter d and turn'd Red, without any ap- 
pearance of Inſects; but if we examine them 
with a good Microſcope, we may eaſily per- 
ceive the Parenchyma of them to be fill'd 
with little white Worms; which according 

to the Nature of other Hnſects, would in time 
come to have Wings, and I ſhould have like- 
wiſe given a Figure of, if I had not miſlaid 
the Deſigns of them. Theſe Inſects, thus 
invading the young Shoots, will certainly 
deſtroy the Trees, if they are not carefully 
prun'd off as ſoon as they appear, as I con- 
ſtantly do whenever I ſee em: And I am in- 0 
form'd, from a Perſon of Honour, that ta pre- q 
vent the Inſults of theſe or any other Inſect., m 
he has known it pract iſed to bore a Hole with ar 
a ſmall Gimlet ſloaping downwards thro' the ſe 
Bark, ſo as to reach the Wood of the 0M a 
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ind pouring into it ſome Quickſilver, about 
Danes, or more, 0 to the Big 
neſs of the Tree, and ſtopping it up, the In- 
ſets then harbouring upon it will infallibly 
te deſtroy'd; but if the Mercury reach the 
pub, the Tree will be endanger'd: And I 
cannot chuſe but be of his Opinion, altho' I 
have not made the Experiment, becauſe I have 
been witneſs of the Effect that Crude Mercury 
has upon Worms in Human Bodies, which an- 
ſwers to what my Author has faid of its Ope- 
ration upon the like kind of Creaturesin Trees: 
And if then by putting Mercury in one Part of 
1 Tree, the whole is ſo affected by it, as to 
deſtroy the Inſect, feeding even upon its moſt 
remote Parts, I think there will be no occaſion 
to diſpute the Circulation of Sap in Plants; 
but the Inſects which prey upon the Juices of 
the Oak, and have their proper Matrices, or 
Beds, for hatching in upon the ſeveral Parts of 
that Tree, yet produce other Effects than what 
| have hitherto mention'd; The Oak- Berr;es, 
which we find in May and June upon the Leaves, 
and ſometimes upon the Strings of Male- Bloſſonil 
or Cat bins, are occaſion'd by a kind of Fly not much 
ulikea Hying-Ant, which bites the moſt ſpungy 
or parenchimous Part of the Leaf, or the ten- 
der Part of the Cat ins, and lays its Egg in the 
Wound, which perhaps by virtue of ſome juice 
which the Inſect leaves at the ſame time, in- 
lines the wounded Parts of the Tree to grow 
over the Egg, ſo as to encloſe it entirely, and 
make it ſwell till it is hatch'd and grown big, 
ad ſtrong enough to eat its way out: I Have 
ken of theſe Oal- Berries as big as large Peas 5 
ad when they are at their full Growth, are 
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ſometimes, if they be expos'd to the Sun, of 
browniſh red Colour. 

There is another kind of Inſett which attacks 
the more rongh Part, ſuch as the Bark that 
encloſes the Bole near the Root of the 044: 
The Eggs of this are ſhut up in a kind of Berry 
ſomewhat leſs than the former, but of a moſt 
beautiful red Colour; they are commonly to 
be found in May, as I have obſerv'd in many 
Places in Richmond Park. Beſides theſe, the 
Oak- Apples proceed from other Wounds made 
by Inſects of a different Kind in the Bark of the 
tender. Twigs, in which they lay many Epps, 
that turn afterwards to Worms, as I have 
often ſeen : Theſe, which they call Apples, 
no more than the Oak-Berries, are Fruits 
naturally deſign'd by Nature for the Tree; 
but in the manner I relate, are produc'd by 
Accident, where the ſeveral Inſects happen to 
light. 

% would be tireſome to relate all the ſere: 
ral Ways that Plants are attack'd by Inſet; 
and indeed would be needleſs to do it, if! 
was capable, ſeeing that ſo far as we yet knoy 
concerning theſe Fey two or three gene- 
ral Remedies put in uſe againſt thoſe Cres 
tures, will ſuffice to. hinder them from making 
any conſiderable Progreſs: The Matraſſes of 
Straw, which I have already mention'd, are 
good Guards againſt the Eaſterly Winds to 
ſhelter Wall-Fruit ;, and a good Fence of Timber 
Trees to the Eaſt of our Orchard, will contri 
bute to preſerve our Standards from the Cater- 
pillar, which, if they ſhould Happen to come, 
may be deſtroy'd by the Smoak of Wet Straw or 
Weeds : And in caſe our Peach-Trees, and = 
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lice kinds of Fruit, ſhould be unfortunate e- 
nongh to be invaded by thoſe ſmall J»ſe&s I 
ure deſcrib'd, the pruning off thoſe Leaves 
of Tale as I have already hinted, is a ſure 


may to free us from them, as 1 doubt not would 
be the uſe of l have directed. 
0 


la the Time the great Plague in London, 
it was propounded to have large Quantities of 
Onions ex pos d in Boats upon the Thames, which 
was to have been continually bruis'd, chopp'd 
and mov'd about, which it was imagin'd would 
abate the Infection, ſuppoſing the Plague to pro- 
ceed from innumerable Armies of minute un- 
whole ſome Inſects, which were then floating in 
the Air, and drawn in with the Breath: If 
this Propoſal could have had the deſired Effect, 
then | think we might, by the ſame Rule, de- 
roy the [nſe#s upon Trees, by waſhing the 
Leaves with Water wherein Ouions had been 
bruiſed and ſteep'd, or by laying ſome bruis'd 
Onions under our Trees that are the moſt aſ- 
laulted by Inſe&s: 3 7 

There remains yet one Thing relating to 
liſet;, , and their manner of infecting of 
Plants, which is ſo curious, and | believe ſo 
little known, that I cannot well avoid men- 
tioning it; and that is, concerning the Fol:um- 
Ambulans, or Walking-Leaf, two Kinds of 
it I have delineated, Fig. IV. and V. in 
the firſt Plate, from the J»/e#s themſelves, 
in the Cabinets of the excellently Learned 
ir Hans Sloan, Bart. of the late indefatigable 
ad curious Naturaliſt, Mr. James Petiver, 
and in thoſe celebrated Collections of Curio- 
ity in Holland, belonging to the Famous 
Mr, Vincent of Harlem, and Dr. Frederic * 
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of Amſterdam, all of theſe Gentlemen, ſhining 
Ornaments of our Royal Society. 

Both the wondertul Iſects I mention are 
brought us from Amboyna, where there are 
many different Species of them, and as f an 
inform'd, are produc'd in the following man. 
ner: The Inſcct, when it has found its proper 
Tree of Nouriſhment, lays its Eggs ſeparately 
in the Buds of it, which hatches when the 
Buds begin to ſhoot; the Inſect then is nou- 
Tiſh'd by the Juices of the Tree, and gromy 
together with the Leaves *till all its Body is 
perfected; and at the Fall of the Leaf, drops 
from the Tree with the Leaves growing to ts 
Body like Wings, and then walks about; this 
is not common enough with us to be caſily 
believ'd, and what I ſhould not have venturd 
to mention in this place, if the Inſecti them- 
ſelves were not to be met with in the curiouy 
Cabinets of our own Country. 

What I account the moſt curious Point 
belonging to this Relation, is, That the $9 
of any Tree ſhould be ſo naturally adapted 
to maintain at once both Vegetable and Au- 
mal Life; and by that means to unite the 
Parts of two Beings, ſo diſtin from one 
another as. Plants and Animals, and circulate 
the ſame Juices equally in the Veſſels of 
both. Indeed we have Inſtances enough to 
ſhew us how neceſlary the Juices of Plans 
are to the breeding up of ſome Inſectt; and 
even to confirm that ſome Kinds of Ives 
cannot be brought to live without their Egg: 
are properly lodg'd in, and entirely invelopd 
with ſome certain parts of Plants; as those 


Inſects, for Example, which Nature hy 
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lotted for the Leaves of the Oak, and which 
make the Oak-Berries;, but that a Leaf of a 
plant ſhould ſo unite it ſelf with an Inſect, 
z5 to make one diſtin& living Body, is won- 
derful. 

The curious Mr. Vincent, above-mention'd 
once ſhew'd me the Picture of a Branch of the 
Tree which the Inſect, Fig. IV. grew upon, 
in which was painted theſe ſtrange Creatures 
of ſeveral Sizes, adhering to the Tree in the 
manner I have related: The Head and ſmall 
parts of the Legs were of a light brown Co- 
our; and the ings and other Parts were of 
the Colour of the common Bay Leaf; which 
Colours the In ſect retains even after it has been 
dead ſeveral Years. 

The other of this Kind, Fig. V. has Wings 
of the Figure and Size of the Leaves of the 
Spaniſh Broad-leav'd Myrtle; but all its Parts, 
when | ſaw it, were of a Feullemort Colour 

Now as every Plant growing upon the 
Land is ſubject to be infected by Inſects, fo 
the Plants of the Waters are allo annoy'd by 
living Creatures that prey upon them. All 
ſorts of Gnats lay their Eggs upon the Waters; 
and fo ſoon as they are hatch'd, and poſſeſs 
that Degree of Life anſwerable to Carerpillars, 
we ſee them frisking about in the Water for a 
time, commonly making their Motions in the 
Figure of an S. Theſe Nymphe, like Land- 
Iiſefts, lay themſelves up at their appointed 
time, and from that State reſuſcitate and fly 
way in Groops: Theſe Kinds are bred in 
ſtagnated Water about July. The Boar-Flies, 
s they call them, and ſeveral kinds of Mater- 
lijefts, all have their reſpective Plants to feed 
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on, and breed upon them (ſo far as I yet fud) 
ſomewhat after the manner of Land- Inſet, 


it would take too much time to relate the ſe. 7 
veral Particularities found in ſome of them, - 
contrary to other living Creatures, or to de- 0 
ſcribe their ſeveral various Forms, which would 4 
be of little uſe to my preſent Purpoſe ; I ſhall : 
therefore now ſubmit theſe Obſervations con. 1 
cerning Blights, to the Cenſure of my Reader, 
and conclude with that curious Letter re. n 
lating to Plagues, and other epidemical Dj. 
ſtempers. | 1 
| 2 
N SIA ASITE 
0 
To Mr. BRA DLE Y, Sc. 
| al 
SIR, | | it 
1 diſcourfing with yon ſome time 5 
ſince about Blighis upon Trees, you ſeem'd Ju 
to be of Opinion that they were the Effect of Wil ©, 
Inſects brought in vaſt Armies by the Eaferh | 
Winds, and by lodging upon the Plants proper Wil py, 
for their Nouriſhment, they there producd an. 
25 Diftemper which is calld a Blight or be 
Blaſt. | | | 
You was then deſirous of what Obſervations 7 
I had made concerning Peſtilential Diſtemer: nig 
ſubje& to Mankind, which I believ'd to pro- bad 
ceed from the ſame Cauſe that produced Blights, Wil Boe 
i. e. from Inſect,; | have therefore, in aniver Will the 


to your Requeſt, endeavour'd to recollect what 


I have from time to time obſery'd relating to tal 


To 


that Caſe. 
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To pretend to give a natural Reaſon. for 
plagues or Peſtilences that happen in the World, 
may be thought by ſome to enter too far into 
the Secrets of the Almighty. Plagues, as com- 
nonly argued, proceeding from, or being the 
immediate Finger of God, without the Concur- 
rence of Nature; that they are ſent down from 
him immediately for the Puniſhment of ſinful 
Nations, as in ſeveral Caſes mention'd in Holy 
it; and doubtleſs ſuch Judgments on Crimi- 
nals muſt have often been, and may yet be to 
the end of the World. | 
But however the All-wiſe God, it may be ſaid, 
ſeldom in any thing acts contrary to thoſe Laws 
of Nature, which he has inſtituted, rarely 
working by Violence what may be done by 
natural Means: So that in this Caſe, ſetting 
aide Miracles, and what the Almighty can do, 
if he pleaſeth, by his own Power, my Endea- 
yours-w1ll be to find ont by what natural Means 
Providence may work to bring that terrible 
judgment of Plague or Peſtilence upon any 
Country. | | 
[t is the common receiv'd Opinion, that the 
Plague proceeds from an Infection in the Air, 
and ſo undouhtedly it does; but then it will 
be ask'd, why the Air is not at all times thus 
infected? 
Some will have it from Sem or Vapours a- 
ling from ſome poiſonous Minerals at certain 
bad Seaſons, which being by us taken into our 
bodies with the Air, ferments and corrupts 
the Humours of the Blood, and our moſt deli- 
ate Parts, and at length extinguiſheth that vi- 
al Fire in which our Life conſiſts. 


8 4 But 
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But this can hardly be the true Cauſe, ſince 
few Minerals have ſuch mortal S ams con. 
ſtantly iſſuing from them, but at ſome times 
only, unleſs it be in the Græto del Cane at 
Baia near Naples, and ſome other Places of the 
like kind. 
This Grotto is a Hole dug into a Bank near 
the Lale d' Averna, whoſe Water is warm, 
continually bubbling or boiling up; this 
Lake is cover'd with a green Scum, and never 
treezes, lying not far from the famous $Suf 
Terra, where much Brimſtone is made, and 
where Smoke iſſues out of the Ground in many 
Places. The Entrance of the Grotto is hardly 
wider than a common Door, and not high e- 
nough to admit a tall Man without ſtooping, 
growing narrower towards a Point, a few 
Yards diſtant from the Mouth; at the Bottom 
"tis very wet, almoſt ſtanding Water, with 
Stones lying in it, and the Sides are allo moiſt 
about a Foot or two in a ſtrait Line above the 
Bottom, which is as high as the Steam riſes, 
and is known by putting in a lighted Torch into 
the Grotto, and lowering it by degrees, till the 
Flame comes below the Top of the Sream, and 
then goes out. The Torch thus extinguiſh'd, 
the Smoke vihich is then below the Steam cannot 
riſe above it, but ſlowly ſteals out of the Mouth 
of the Grotte, and then aſcending is diſpers'd: 
Nothing will burn in this Steam, nor any Crea- 
' ture either of the Land or Water live in it 
longer than it can hold its Breath; not even 
an Inſect, as I have experienc'd. | 
4. I ventur'd to put my Mouth below the Sur- 
face of this ſuffocating Steam, and ſucking in 
a little of it, I found it of a very ſtrong = 
Ome- 
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ſome what like Sal Armoniac: It ſeem'd to me, 
after two or three Tryals, that it was the moſt 
lice ſucking for Breath in a Vacuum; it want- 
ed that Subſtance which we find in common Air, 
and is ſo neceſſary to maintain Life in any 
Creature. p 

The common Tryal ſhewn to Strangers, is 
to tye the Legs of a Dog, and lay him on the 
Ground where this Steam riſes; he immedi- 
ately falls into Cenvul ſions, ſets his Eyes, and 
ſtruggles in the ſame manner as I have feen 
Creatures do in the Air Pump, when the Air is 
exhauſted. The Dog, when he is void of 
Motion, is quickly drawn out of the Grotto, 
ſome few Paces to the fide of the Late, and 
his Noſe and Mouth thruſt in and rubb'd 
inthe Mud and Water, by which Means he 
ſoons begins to recover, and in a little time 
is ſo well, that he returns home with his 
Maſter. 

The Man who ſhew'd us the Grotto, when 
he ſaw that I was going to put my Head in- 
to the Steam, proteſted agamnſt it; and when 
he could not prevail, went away; but J told 
him, if I ſuffer'd as the Dog had done, he 
ſhould make uſe of the ſame Remedy, and 
recover me in like manner; but I ſoon ſa- 
+ my Curioſity, without receiving any 

arm. 

Somewhat like this, is what I ſuppoſe are 
calld Damps in Vines in Britain and other 
Places, which come only at times, and are not 
laſting: Theſe Damps, when they riſe, will 
not ſuffer any Light to burn, and ſoon ſuffo- 
cate the Workmea and kill them if they are 
not preſently drawn up into the open = 
f O0 * 
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No other Means has yet been diſcover to 
recover them after ſuch Accidents, exceptin 
a freſh' Turf be cut and laid to ther Mouths, 
which perhaps may be for the ſame reaſon 
that the Mud being apply'd to the Noſe of the 
Dog recovers him after he is drawn out of the 
Grotto. : 

Upon the Town-Walls of Leghorne, and 
in other places of Tuſcany, they have Holes 
made like large Ovens for the Preſervation of 
Corn; theſe Conſervatories are brick'd with- 
in fide, and coil'd round with Wiſps or Cables 
of Straw: On their Tops, which are level 
with the Surface of the Earth, are plac'd 
large Stones, with a Hole cut in each of 
them, big enough to admit Men and Baskets 
to go down. Theſe places, when they are 
fill'd with Corn, are cloſely ſtop d with Stone- 
Covers, and Earth flung over them; but 
hither ſuch Corn only is brought as is in- 
feſted with Weevels or Ferments, beyond 
the Cure of turning them, when by the 
help of this Method all living Creatures in it 
are deſtroy'd, and the moſt violent Fer. 
ment it can be ſubject to is ſtop'd, the Com 
is taken out and return'd to the Magazines. 
In Sicily, Barbary, and I think in all other 
hot Countries, this is the only way made 
uſe of to preſerve their Corn from ſpoiling 
by theſe | Accidents, which it is never fafe 
from after it is thraſh'd *cill it is uſed; and 
I ſuppoſe theſe Conſervatories would have 
the ſame Effect upon all other Seeds or 
Grain. 

*Tis remarkable, that in and about Genous, 


"where vaſt Quantities of Corn are laid up, . 
8 ; ave 
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have none of theſe places for curing their diſ- 
temper'd Corn, but are often conſtrain'd to ſend 
it to Piſa to be thus brought to it ſelf, there he- 
ing no Earth near Genoua that will produce that 

ect. 
K my time one of theſe Conſervatories 
heing empty was left open, where ſome 
Frenchmen were playing at Bowls, and one 
of the Bowls falling into it, one of the Com- 
pany was let down with Ropes to fetch it up, 
but he was no ſooner down but was ſuffocated 
to Death; and one of his Companions, who 
endeavour'd to get him out, was ſo ſenſibly 
touch d with the noiſome Vapour of the 
Place, that before he could get half way he 
was forc'd to return; but this was Acci- 
dental, and I ſuppoſe was ſomewhat like the 


Damps in Mines, which I have already taken 


notice of. 

The poiſonous Vapours I have here men- 
tion'd are plainly more deſtructive to Animal 
Life than any others that have been known, 
in that they act much quicker upon the 
Spirits of Animal Bodies, than thoſe which 
are ſaid to occaſion the Plagne or other Peſti- 
lential Diſtempers : And there is this dif- 
ference likewiſe between them, that a Body 
poiſon'd by the firſt will not communicate 
that Poiſon to another, as People infected by 
that Vapour which cauſeth the Plague are 
known to do; therefore I think it plain, 


that the moſt nauſeous Vapour of it ſelf 


will not cauſe any Diſtemper that is Epide- 
mical, 


It ſeems then that the Plague proceeds 
from ſome other Cauſe, and that I ſuppoſe to 
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be Inſecls of that extraordinary ſmallneſs, that 
they are not to be diſcern'd by the naked Eyes; 
they are ſo light, that they float in the Air, and 
fo are ſuck'd in with the Breath. Such 7g, 
not being among us commonly, but only whey 
they are either brought to us from ſome re- 
mote place by the Viud, or hatch d or nouriſh'g 
by ſome Intemperance of Air or from poi- 
ſonous Vapours riſing from Boggs, Ponds, Ditche,, 
or ſome ſuch unwholeſome Funds of ſtagnating 
Water. | | 

Theſe Inſects are various, according to the 
Nature of the Water or Air they are bred 
in; their Eggs being firſt laid by ſome fly. 
ing Animals, which are then hatch'd, and 
paſſing through the ſeveral Changes common 
to Inſects, at length take Wing; and being 
drawn in with the Breath, may perhaps be ei- 
ther kilFd in our Bodies, and cauſe a violent 
Ferment in the Juices, or elſe finding proper 
Nouriſhment, they breed in the Lungs, Ko- 
mach, or other parts within us, and probably 
may occaſion thoſe Biles and Breakings out in 
the tender parts of the Body that are calld 
Plague-Sores. 
But theſe Inſelts are ſome of them fo ex. 
tremely ſmall, that they are only capable of 
being diſcern'd with good Microſcopes ; and 
when they are wing'd, and ſo quite per. 
fected, may perhaps in Swarms be carried 
from one Country to another by the Wind: 
It is Inſedts of ſeveral Kinds and Colours, 
which cauſes the Surface of Waters to ap- 

ar ſometimes Green, Red or Black; which 
aſt Colour in Water is obſerv'd by the 


Herdſmen to poiſon the Cattle that drink F 
t; 
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it; and they ſay cauſeth the Murrain, which 
is the Plague in Cattle, and is very infec. 
10US- 
; It has been obſerv'd that Plagues, and the 
moſt contagious Diſtempers, have common- 
ly happen'd in thoſe Years when the Eafterly 
nds have more than ordinary prevail'd in 
the Spring and Summer Seaſons , then the 
Air comes to be infected, and rarely or never 
at other times. Theſe Minds we ſee bring 
Caterpillars, and many differing Inſe#s and 
Flies, which meeting with places fitly adapt- 
ed to nouriſh them, they are there brought 
to their winged ſtate, which I conceive is 
the ſame in the inviſible Animals as. in the 
viſible z nor indeed is any part of the Earth, 
or Waters, and it may be the pure Air it 
ſelf, free from the Seeds of Life : Nothing 
isout of Motion, or can be void of it, ſetting 
forth the Glory and infinite Power and Wit- 
dom of the Creator, from whence theſe in. 
finite Productions proceed; ſome for one 
uſe, ſome for another: What we call the 
bad, are thoſe which at unſeaſonable times in- 
vade by ſwarms the Bodies of living Crea- 
tures, to whom they are deſtructive, and 
cauſeth the Murrain, Rot, and ſuch like mortal 
Diſeaſes. 

Again, that the Plague proceeds from living 
Creatures brought by the Eaſterly Winds ſeems 
probable; for that ſuch Peſtilences are moſt 
malignant in the Summer, after the Eaſt-Winds 
of the Spring have blown, which paſſing over 
the greateſt Continent of the Earth bring theſe 
Inſets with it; but the contrary Effect has 


the Weſt-Winds, which come to us over — 
va 
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vaſt Atlantic Ocean, attended with great 
Rains. Theſe laſt Winds cure the Plagne 
(it may be) by carrying back the remainder 
of thoſe Peſtiferous Inſefts which yet fur. 
vive, to the Country from whence they 
came; and Froſt and Snow likewiſe ſtops the 
Infection perhaps by killing them, or laying 
them to ſleep 'till the next Seaſon, whey 
they may be either brought back again by 
the Eafterly Winds, or be enliven'd, or freſh 
ſwarms hatgh'd by the Temperature of Air ſyi. 
table to them. 
I have not yet found that any Winds, ex- 
cept the Eaſt-Winds, ſuch as paſs over Tar- 
tary; bring any Infection with them, nor 
have I ever heard of Peſtilential Diſtemper; 
in any part of the World, unleſs in ſuch 
places only where the Tartarian Winds 
reach; Tartary being a Country full of 
Woods, Boggs and Fens, it ſeems the moſt 
capable of producing theſe Creatures in 
abundance, which may be carry'd by the 
Wind to certain places in ſearch after their 
Food, as are Locuſts and ſome certain Birds 
which are known to paſs from one Country to 
another. | | 
Diodorus Siculus, in his Hiſtorical Li- 
brary, Book XII. p. 286. ſaith, „ The Plague 
* broke out afreſh in Athens, when they 
ce had been but lately freed from that Con- 
de tagion: It raged with that Violence, that 
they loſt four Thouſand Foot-Soldiers, and 
&« four Hundred Horſe; and of others, Free- 
& men and Servants, above ten Thouſaud. And 
& now, becauſe the Courſe of the Hiſtory may 
L require a Declaratiou of the Cauſes of this 
5 “violent 
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« violent Diſtemper, it is neceſſary in this place 
« to ſet them forth. | | 

© Abundance of Rain had fallen in the 

« Winter, by reaſon whereof the Earth be- 

« ing over wet (eſpecially in low and hollow 

« Grounds) the Water lay in the ſtanding 


& Pools, which corrupting and putrifying by 


« the Heat of the Summer, thence proceed- 
« ed a Miſt of groſs ſtinking Yapoar, which 
« corrupted the Air; and beſides the Want 
« of good Food, much advanced the progreſs 
« of the Diſeaſe; for the Year before, the 
« Fruits, by too much Rain, were crude and 
« ynwholeſome. 

4 There was likewiſe a third Cauſe of 
this Diſtemper, which was this: The Ete- 
« fan Winds (which I take to be the Mai- 
« ſtrali, or North-Weſt Winds) blew not 
« this Summer, by whoſe gentle Breezes the 
« violent Heat ot the Air was uſed to be al- 
« lay'd at other times; ſo that the Heat being 
« now morE exceſſive, and the Air as it were 
« inflam'd, Mens Bodies wanting the uſual 


& Refreſhment, contracted an evil Habit, from 


* whence aroſe Burning Diſtempers; and thence 
* it was that many ſeized with this Diſeaſe caſt 
« themſelves into P:ts and Wells. 

| was not in England in 1666, when the 
Plague raged in London; but I have heard 
from ſome of thoſe that then were in the Ci- 
ty, that the Summer was ſo dry, that hardly 
any Rains fell untill November, which Drought 
muſt be occaſion'd by an unuſual Frequency of 
Eaſterly Winds. | f | 


Experience 
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Experience ſhews us how much 7»/e&; des 
light in ſtinking Places, and that they increaſes 
much faſter in uncleanly Cities, ſuch as London 
was formerly, than in cleaner Places; but the 
City of London having been for the moſt 
Part burnt the Year after the Peſtilence, itz 
Streets were enlarg'd, many Drains were made, 
and good Laws were put in execution for keep. 
ing the City clean, and it has not had any 
Plague ever ſince. 4 

It is remarkable, that when the Plague 
reign'd in London, Buckler's-Bury, which ſtood 
in the very Heart of the City, was free from 
that Diſtemper; the Reaſon given for it is, that 
it was chiefly inhabited by Druggiſts and Apo- 
thecaries, the Scent of whoſe Drugs kept away 
the Infection; which, according to my Notion, 
were ſo unnatural to the Peſtilential Jſefs, 
that they were kill'd or driven away by the 
ſtrong Smell of ſome ſort of Drugs The Smell 
of Rhue,and the Smoak of Tobacco;were preſcribd 
as Remedies againſt the Infection, hut eſpecially 
Tar and Pitch Barrels; and I have been in. 
form'd by a Perſon of Credit, that the People 
of Lime- Houſe were not affected by it, nor 
ſome of the Docks, perhaps for the ſame 
| Reaſon; ſo alſo the Uſe of Sea-Cole may 
now be one Means to preyent the Plague in 
London. & 

The People of Leghorn obſerve, that at the 
End of every Eighteen Years they are ſubject 
to an Epidemical Diſtemper, which, if it be 
not the Plague, is hardly to be diſtinguiſhd 
from it. I was there in two of thoſe Years; 
the ſecond was in the Year 1685, and was 
much worſe than the firſt: It began _—_ 
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he beginning of Summer, with frequent Eaft- 


/ Winds (ſuch as are not uſual) continuing 
0 blow almoſt without Intermiſſion till to- 
nds Winter 5 much as Diodorus Siculus de- 
-ibes the Year to have been when, the great 
Plague was at Athens; we wanted that Sammer 
ur Maiſtrali, or North-Weſt Winds, as we us'd 
o have, which are the Trade-Winds in all the 
tot Countries of the World, following the 
arſe of the Sun. About Nine or Ten in 
te Morning theſe Winds begin to blow, and 
iſt till Sun-ſet, when ſoon follow the Winds 
om the Shore, which blow till the next Day 
woot Nine, and then the Trade-Wind retakes 
ts Courſe. 

The firſt Infection began in Houſes near the 
als of the Town to the Landward, front 
fences the Eaſt · Wind blew, and by degrees 
rept towards the Sea; but the Infection did 
ot touch ſuch Places which were inhabited by 
rrchants and Shop-keepers, who dealt in Salt 
nd pickled Fiſh, Pitch, Tar, and ſuch like Com- 
nodities. | 

To the Northward of the Town, towards 
be Sea-ſhore, lay very boggy ſtinking Ground: 
heſe Marſhes commonly about Autumn cauſes 
rues and Fevers, which may be from vaſt 
arms of inviſible unwholeſome Inſects, which 
Ik from thence at that Seaſon, but of a dif- 
rent Poiſon from thoſe which cauſe the Plague. 
0 the like Places about Civita Vecchia, Scans 
ron, and I may mention the Je of Shep 
Ikemiſe, ſeem to cauſe Agnes. And it is * 
vable, that from the Mouth of the River 
gra, which divides Tuſcany from Liguria, 
long the Sea; Coaſt of Italy, as far as Terra. 
PARA T III. 'F eng, 
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cina, is very unhealthy, and ſubje& to Ab 
and peſtilential Fevers, being marſiy Ground. 
We may alſo obſerve, that in Turkey, EN 
and Barbary, when the Plague rages, 2 
Franks, the Engliſh, &c. are ſeldom infecde 
with it, which ſeems to confirm my Opinio 
that this Sickneſs proceeds from Inſects, whe 
having their certain natural Nouriſhment 
reſpectively appointed them, do not in thoſ 
Places infect Strangers, who have differing 
ways of eating and living from the Natiy, 
and are of a contrary Nature of Body, |t 
would be well worth Enquiry, if the Peopleq 
. thoſe Nations, that were in ſtrange Countri 
in the Times of Peſtilence, were Afo free fron 
Infection. 6 

King Charles the IId. when he was told « 
the Sickneſs at Leghorne, ſaid, It muſt han 
been occaſion'd by the new Fortifications whit 
were then building in thoſe marſhy Plas 
And it is very rational to believe, that tur 
ing up thoſe unwholeſome Muds, and expt 
ſing them to the Sun, did much increaſe th 
Diſtemper, by infecting the Air, and fi 
ling it with greater Supplies of poiſono 
Inſects. | 
I cannot help taking Notice likewiſe of th 
Taging Diſtemper which was among the Cm. 
bout London two Years agon; it was ſo violel 
and infectious, that if one had it, all othe 
that came within Scent of her, or even e 
where ſhe grazed, was ſurely infected; it ſe 
zed their Heads, and was attended with rut 
ning at the Noſe, and a very nauſeous Breath 
which killed them in three or four Days. Il 


\Herdſmen would not allow it to be the Ms x 
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an, nor could give any Account from whence 
it did proceed, or could find out any Remedy 
zainſt it; they only tell us the unuſual dry 
Ymmer, and the continued Eaſt-Wjnds, grere 
the Occaſion of it. This Difemper had been 
fr two or three Years before it came to us, 
in Lombardy, Holland, and Hambrough, to the 
bs almoſt of all their Cattle. The States of 
Holland cauſed a Medicine to be publiſh'd for the 
Good of thoſe who had their Cattle thus di- 
temper d, but having been try'd herg, twould 
not cure One. in Seven, but rather increaſed 
the Infection by keeping the diſtemper'd Cartle 
bnger alive (by ſome Days) than they would 
haye been without it. Tis remarkable, that 
0 xen had this Diſtemper, but only Milch 
(ms, which were more tender than the Males. 
Ihe Herdſmen, to keep their Cattle from the 
InfeFion, let them blood in the Tail, and 
rubb'd their Noſes and Chaps with Tar; and 
yhen any happen'd to dye of ic, they were 
burnt and buried deep under Ground. It be- 
gan at Iſlington, ſpreading it ſelf over many 
Places in 44;ddleſex and in Eſex, hut did not 
I ſo far Weſtward from London as Twenty 

iles, 

The moſt general Opinion concerning the 
Cauſe of this Diſtemper, was, that the Cattle 
gere firſt infected by drinking ſome unwhole- 
ome ſtanding Water, where 'tis probable ſome 
paiſonous Inſects were lodged and bred; the 
hummer having been extreamly dry, attend- 
ed almoſt conſtantly with Eaſfterly Wind, 
the Graſs almoſt burnt up, and the Herbs 
of the Gardens almoſt deſtroy'd by Inſet; F 
Nt ſuch as they were ( unfit for Table 

* uſe) 
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uſe ) were given to the Cattle. There wy 
likewiſe fo great Want of Water, that many 

were forc'd to drive their Cows five or fir 
Miles to It. | 

The Electuary, publiſh'd upon this Occ. 
ſion by the States of Holland, was compos d 
of moſt, if not all the Druggs us'd in the 
moſt ſerviceable Medicines that were made 
uſe of againſt the Plague among Men; moſt 
of which Ingredients we know to be mortal 
to Inſects, as ſtrong ſcented Roots and Herbs; 
but above all, Aromatick Gums and Says of 
Plants; as Rhue, Garlick, Pitch, Tar, Frank 
inſenſe, and Olibanum; but I believe, before 
all others, Extractions from the Cedar, nothing 
preſerving Bodies from Worms better than 
that. Theſe Ingredients are much uſed ih 
France and Italy to prevent or deſtroy Infection, 
by burning them and ſmoaking ſuch Bodies, 
Letters, or any other things as are brought 
from infected places, after they have made 

uarentine, and are not ſuffer'd to come on 
Shore *till they have undergone this Ope- 
ration. 

It is not againſt Experience, that Jets 
can live and increaſe in Animal Bodies: How 
often do we find Men, Women and Children 
troubled with Worms? What Varicties 0 
thoſe Inſects are often voided by them? And 
how ſhould that. be, if they were not either 
ſuck'd into the Stomach with the Breath, or 
taken into it with ſome unwholeſome Food! 
For they cannot breed in ſuch Bodies from 
nothing, withont either their Eggs or then: 
elves are brought thither by ſome Accident: 
For if they were the natural Produce 4 

Ani 
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Animal Bodies, they would then be alike 


common to all, which we know they are 
not. | 4 

I have been inform'd, that in the Year 
1714, when this Mortality among the Cows 
was at its Height, that towards the End of 
the Summer ſome Farmers bought in freſh 
Cattle, and turning them into the ſame Fields, 
where many Cows had died before, they took 
the Infection and died likewiſe; but the fol- 
lowing Spring thoſe Fields were void of In- 
fetion, and the Cows that were put into 
them did very well; but what were then 
put into the Cow-Houſes, where the fick 
Cows had been the Year before, were ſeiz'd 
with the Diſtemper, and died; which ſeems 
to inform us, that it was the Effect of In- 
ſelle, which thro? the Warmth of thoſe Stalls 
were preſerv'd from the Severity of the Winter's 
Froſt ; but ſuch as were left in the open Fields, 
were deſtroy'd by the Cold. I have heard 
that a Woman about Camberwell cured Six in 
Seven of her Cows, by giving them once a 
Week an Infuſton of Rhne and Ale- wort. 

But it may be ask'd, why theſe infectious 
Diſtempers, ſubject to Men, Cattle and Plants; 
are not univerſal ? And why the Plague ſhould 
not be as well in India, China, the South parts 


of Africa and America, as in theſe parts of the 


World ? (For I do not find it has ever been in 
in thoſe places.) This Query gives me a farther 
Opportunity» to ſuggeſt, that 7uſefts are the 
Cauſe of it, and that they are brought with the 
Eaſterly Winds. In the firſt pl ce, ſo far as I can 
learn, there is not naturally in America any one 
Kind of Creature or Inſect that is found in — 

/ Other 
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other Part of the World, and the Plants like- 
wiſe are all different from thoſe of other Coun. 
tries; as it is the ſame in India, China, &c. 
whoſe Products are quite different from what 
we find elſewhere. Suppoſing then that 
theſe Peſtiferous Inſect: are only the Produce 
of Tartary, let us conſider to what Parts of 
the World they may be carried from thence 
with the Eafterly Winds; and whether India, 
China, the South of Africa and America, are 
not beyond their Reach, or can reaſonably be 
affected by them. 

Whoever conſiders the Diſpoſition of the 
Land and Water in the Globe, may thus 
account for the Paſſage of theſe Inſects, with 
an Eaſterly Wind from Tartary, to all the 
Parts of Europe, Aſia-minor, Paleſtine, Bar- 
bary, and other South Coaſts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Whither, *tis highly probable, 
they may come, without meeting any thing in 
their Way to obſtru& their Courſe. 

The beſt Maps do not lay down any Moun- 
tains of Note between Tartary and the 
Places which have been ſubje& to the Plague: 
The Alps run parallet with the Winds coming 
from Tartary, and therefore does not any 
Way hinder. their Paſſage: The Mountains 
of Dalmatia are not high enough to prevent 
the paſlage ; or if they were, the Caſvian Sea 
is ſufficiently large to let them paſs to the 
South parts of Europe, the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the North Coaſts of Africa, even 
to their moſt Weſtern Bounds. 

Now it may be expected perhaps by ſome, 
that theſe Winds ſhould yet continue their 
Progreſs as far as America; bat 4s yet, ſo far 

. . as 
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as I can learn, theſe Land · Ninds, when they 
have blown with the greateſt Force, and have 
been of the longeſt Continuance, have not 
reach'd farther than about Three hundred 
Leagues beyond the Weſtern Coaſts of Europe, 
which is a Trifle in Compariſon of the vaſt 
Ocean between Vs and America: Beſides, 
it is my Opinion, that the Winds which blow 
over ſo vaſt a Tract of Land, as theſe Tarta- 
rian Winds muſt do, that I ſuppoſe conve 
and ſupport the Peſtiterous Inſects, are of 
different a Nature from the Winds coming 
from the Ocean, that *tis likely thoſe Crea- 
tures which would ſubſiſt ia the one, would 
be deſtroy'd by the other: So that if I am 
right in this Conjecture, America cannot be 
ſubject to the Plague. 

Mount- Atlas, which is a vaſt Ridge of Moun- 
tans, running from the Ocean almoſt as far 
as Egypt, and are back'd with the Deſarts 
of Lybia, may very likely obſtru& the Paſſage of 
theſe Inſects to the South of Africa; and for that 
reaſon perhaps, ſecure that part of the World 
from Plagues. So likewiſe Mount · Caucaſus, or 
Ararat, which is one of the Higheſt Ridge of 
Mountains in the World, running from Eaſt to 
Weſt, thro' Perſia and India, may ſecure the 
South Parts of thoſe Countries from the Plague, 
by ſtopping the paſſage of thoſe infectious Crea - 
tures, if any Winds from Tartary ſhould happen 
to blow them that way : And as China lies to 
the Eaſt of Tartary, 1a it muſt be Weſterly Winds 
which muſt infe& that Country with the 
Plague, if it proceeds from what I imagine: 
But we do not yet figd that Weſterly Winds 
are frequent in thoſe parts; or if they are, 
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we may be aſſur'd they cannot blow at the 
Tame time when the Inſect- are hatch'd and 


carried the contrary Way by the Mind from 
 Tartary, We are inform'd, that upon the 


Coaſt, of China the Winds are ſo regular, that 


from October to March they continually blow 
from the North Eaſt, and from that Month 
to Oftober, the direct contrary way. 

I have now given you what Obſervations I 
have made concerning Peſtilential Di/empers, 


which I thiak may, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to 


. confirm your Notion: of Blights. 


« | 1 n, Tour 3 &c. 


The End of the Third Part. 
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erde is the common Help = 
uſe of by Gardeners to forward the 
Growth of a Plant, and force Vea 
3 when the Seaſon ot it 
elf is not warm enough; By this 

Means (if it be manag'd with 

Kill) the hotteſt Climate of the World may, 
k ſo nearly imitated, that Seeds of -Plants: 
brought from any Country n the Tropics 
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In order therefore to have a right Under. 


; ſtanding of the Hot-Bed, let us conſider what 


Degree of Heat is required for the Growth of 
Plants we ate to raiſe upon it; for Nature muſt 
be imitated as near as poſſible, and not forced 
or exceeded, if we hope for Sncceſs in our Un- 
dertaking. 

Heat and Moiſture are certainly the Rudi. 
ments of Vegetation; and therefore whoever 
would promote the Growth of a Plant, muſt 
contrive how to have them both in ſuch due 
Proportion, as that neither one nor the other 
exceeds thoſe Limits which Nature has allot- 
ed for the Growth of Plantss A dry Heat 
we find rather ſcorches and ſhrinks a Plan 
than makes it grow; and Wet, if it is not 


quickly exhaled from the Root of a Plant chills 


it, and often injures it paſt Recovery. A mo- 
derate ſweating Heat therefore is the moſt deſi 
rable, ſuch as is rais'd by the Ferment of vet 
Straw or Horſe-Litter, which for a time vil 
fend forth from the Earth lying upon it that 
gentle Steam which we find contribute ſo much 
to the Growth of many Plants, beſides the put- 
ing thoſe Juices into Motion which are lodg 
in the Root, and circulating them thro' the 
Veſſels of the Plant. | 

The Steam which I ſuppoſe to riſe from the 
Root into the Wood Veſſels of Plants to furniſh 
them with Sap, Chap. I. Part I. of this Work, 
will indeed of it ſelf _ a Plant alive; but 
then at the ſame time the Bark, Leaves, and 
other ſpungy Parts of a Plant, (which encom- 
paſſes the Sap-Yeſſels) if they are over * I 

ri 
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ink and pinch thoſe Yeſſels ſo very cloſe, that 
2 n the Sap to = through 
chem in ſuch Quantity as is neceſſary to ſup- 
port the Plant in Vigour; on the contrary, 
when the parenchimous or ſpungy Parts of Plants 
ire kept moiſt by the __ ing Vapours, or 
the Air which continually flow round about 
them, then the Sap Veſſels are alſo more open, 
aud at liberty to receive the Nopriſhment ri- 
ing from the Roots. | | 

To explain this, let us conſider thoſe Plants 
which are cultivated in Pots, and ſet ſingl 
in Chambers and other Places of the Houſe 
for Ornament in the Summer; though we al. 
low them large Pots, freih Earth, and Wa- 
ter enough, and Air as much as they have in 
1 Green- Houſe, how ſenſibly do they decline 
in a few Days, which happens only for want 
of that Steam which is always Abroad (more 
or leſs) riſing from the Earth in the Day, and 
Iran and falling upon them again at 

ht. | 

or can the Pots, ſet ſingly ia a Cham- 
der, have this Help as thoſe have which are 
ſet together for Shelter in the Winter in a 
Green- Houſe the Number of Pot, in a Col- 
lection of Plants, affording Steam enough to 
nouriſh one another, which one ſingle Por muſt 
want. . 

The like is to be obſerved in a dry Seaſon, 
when we are forced to water Plants that ſtand 
Abroad; they are by that Help but juſt kept 
alive, becauſe the Earth round about them is 
0 dry, that it hardly emits any Seam, or at 
leaſt not enough to ſupport them; but when 
Rain has fallen we find à contrary Effect; the 

Ee” U 2 Vapour 
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Vapour then riſes from the Earth eyery where 
about the Plants, and make them flouriſh: 80 
that I prefer the floating of Grounds, for the 
Welfare of many kinds of Plants, before 
fmple waterings; but there are ſome particu- 
lar Sorts which it would deſtroy, as J ſhall ex. 
plain elſewhere. * | 
A Hot Bed then appears to be of. Uſe as 
long only as it can ſend out ſuch Yapour from 
the Earth lying upon it, as is neceſſary for the 
Support of the Plants; and when it wants 
the Heat which is requir'd for that purpoſe 
it muſt be renew'd; for elſe the Moiſture, 
which muſt be maintain'd to nouriſh the 
Roots of the Plants growing in it, will chill 
and deſtroy them. 1 would not be ſuppogd 
here to mean the. Steam which ariſes from 
the Dung it ſelf, for that is known to be de- 
ſtructive to all Plants; tis the Vapour only 
which the Heat of the Dung evaporates from 
the Earth lying upon it, which wall help 
the Plants, and that too muſt be temperate 
and well qualified, leſþ it ſcald them, which 
may be moderated according to our Deſire, 
by laying the Earth upon our Hot Bed of a 
due Thickneſs, anſwerable to the Heat below 
It. | 8 8 
Having thus given my Opinion concerning 
the Qualities requir'd in a Hor Bed, I ſhall 
in the next place proceed to give proper Di- 
rections for making it. The Dung of Horſes 
or Aſſes, ſuch as is taken freſh out of the Stables 
or Stalls, is the moſt proper for our purpoſe; 
it ſhould then be thrown up into a Heap, wit 
a few Sca-coal Aſhes among it, and very well 
watered. In this State, if the Quantity 5 
r very 
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ery large, it ſhould, lie to heat about eight 


Days; but two or three Loads only need not 
lie above half that time before you uſe it. The 
Bed. then muſt, be mark'd ont ſomewhat more 
than three Foot, wide, anſwerable to the Size 
of your Frames z the length of it running from 
e to Weſt, ſo that it may face the Su, 
dome Gardeners dig a trench a Spit deep to 
make the Beds in; and others ſave that Trou- 
ble, and make it all above Ground: l .have 
try'd both ways, and find ſo little difference, 
that I cannot, ſay which is beſt: But I think 
if the Ground be Wet and Springy, it is moſt 
reaſonable to make the Bed quite above Groutid, 
left the Dung be chill d. In the ſpreading of 
the Dung, we muſt chiefly bave regard to lay 
it equal in every Part, that when the Bed 
comes to ſettle, it may not lie uneven; and 
beſides, that it may heat altogether: The 
yhole muſt be trodden down, from time to 
time, as freſh. Litter is laid upon it, *till at 
length the Bed is of the Subſtance you deſire, 
which ought to be (in Winter) about three 
Foot high. > | | gs | 
Having thus prepared your Bed, ſet on your 
frames, and put the Earth you deſign for it 
upon the Dung, lay ing it ridge-wiſe, that it 
may be more conveniently turn'd over as you 
ſe Occaſion, if the Bed ſhould burn. When 
you find the extream Heat begins to abate, 
level the Earth upon it, to ſow what Seeds you 
deſign; minding always to have upon your 
Jed five or ſix Inches thick of Earth to prevent 
the extream Heat of the Dang from ſpoiliug 
jour Crop; and that the Roots of whatever 
you fow or plant, may always keep free from 
U 3 the 
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the Dung, which whether Ae or Cold 
ſooils moſt Plants that touch it. In ſhort, to 
fee the working of two or three Bs, if a Man 
is careful to make Obſeryation of them, wil 
better inform him than any written Directions: 
for ſome Beds will heat ſooner than others, 
And again, I have known one Bed out-laſtthree 
in its Heat, which depends partly upon the 
Nature of the Dung it is made of, and alfo in 
the true Method of working it. The Frames 
which cover theſe Beds likewiſe, contribute 
greatly to the maintaining the Heat in them. 
A large Frame 1. a greater Heut to 
warm the Air it encloſes than a ſmall one: 80 
if two Beds were made equally (as poſſible) of 
the ſame ſtrength, the one cover'd with 2 
large Frame, and the other with a leſs, that 
with the large Frame would ſooner cool than 
the other, and perhaps preſerve a Plant, when 
thoſe under a ſmaller Frame would burn: And 
the too frequent opening of a Bed likewiſe con- 
tributes to cool it much ſooner than it would 
otherwiſe be. In a Word, rather deſire ſuch 
Heat only in your Hot Bed, as will ſuffice to 
keep out the Froſt, than covet to make your 
Plants grow quick. ID 

Bat as it is not fuppos'd that any Hot Bed, 
without ſome. Help, can maintain its Heat 
long enough to hring what we plant upon it to 
Perfection; ſo it is commonly practis'd when 
it begins to cool, to cut away the Sides of it 
flope- ways, and laying freſh Dung to them, it 
recovers its loſt Heat, which is call'd backins 
or lining of a Bed; and this Work the Skilful 


Gardeners will repeat ſometimes five or fix 
= times 
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times in a Seaſon, as they ſee Occaſion, rather 
than make freſh Beds. 56 HEY 

If a ſufficient Quantity of Dung freſh from 
the Stable cannot be eaſily compais'd, we yet 
need not be deſtitute of a Hot Bed; ſome 
Hwſe-Litter already cold; | Straw ſteep'd in 
Md-Water two or three Days; Graſs, Coal- 
ber; and, if they can be had, the Grains of 
Malt after brewing, or damaged Bran made 
tery wet; if they are thrown together in a 
Heap, and well water'd, will ferment and heat 
well as any Dung we can deſirme. 

t remains now only that I give Directions 
for compoſing of Earth proper for our Hot Bed, 
which ſhould always be light, freſh, and well 
ſſted, conſidering how tender the Roots will 
de of thoſe things which are to grow in it. 
Take therefore of freſh ſandy Loam one half, 
and add to it an equal part of Horſe Dung well 
rotted z let theſe lie in a Heap together well 
mix'd, to be fcreen'd or ſifted when it is wan- 
ted: Rotted Leaves, well canſum'd, are alſo 
good if Dung is wanting. | 
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"and MU SHROQM H their 


Culture. 10 1 td 
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1 Axing in the foregoing Chapter given the 
neceſſary. Directions for preparing a Hy 
Bed, I ſhall now proceed to offer, ſome Obſer. 
vations and Experiments 1 bave made in the 
Culture of Cucumbers and Melons: And firſt con. 
cerning the raiſing the Plants for the general or 
Summer, Crop, for tis that we muſt. depend 
upon for a Quantity of Fruit. Towards the 
beginning of Aarchr is time enoughetq put in 
the, Seeds of Alan, which we deſign for Ridge 
Plants; thoſe, if the Bed be moderately warm, 
and in good temper; will come up, and he fi 
to plant out four Inches a part about a Week 
after ſowing; they may thus remain till their 
firſt Leaf is about the bigneſs of a Crown- Piece, 
and then when the ſecond or third Joint ap- 
pears, cut off the Prime Leader from each 
Plant, near the Ear Leaves, or Labes, and 
they will each of them quickly put out three 
other Ruxners, which will produce Fruit plenti- 
fully; and thoſe alſo are commonly prun'd at 
every third or fourth Joint, when they come 
to rua ; this is the common way. 
About the latter end of April, or the firſt 
Week in May, the Melon Plants, thus rais'd, 
will be fit to plant upon Ridges, which _ 
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de made thus: Cut a Trench about two Foot 
and half wide, and fixteen Inches deep. in 
which lay of Horſe-Litter, prepar'd as I have 
directed for the Hor Bed, about two Foot 
thick, which will raiſe it ſomewhat above the 
Surface of the Ground: In this Work take 
care to ſpread the Dung equally, and tread it 
oyer gently to ſettle it; then at the diſtance of 
about four Foot in the middle Line of the 
Ridge, make Holes about ten Inches over, and 
about ſix Inches deep, and fill them with the 
prepared Earth; After this cover the whole 
with the ſame Soil, about five Inches thick, 
and make them into flat Beds four Foot wide, 
for the Vines to run upon. SEE 

About two or three Days after thę Ridges 
are thus prepar'd, plant two - Melon Plants 
ia each Hole, , ſprinkling them with Water, 
(that has been warmed in the San) and cover- 
ing them with ſquare or bell Glaſſes ; ' imame- 
diately upon which, either Mats or Straw 
ſhould be put to keep the Plants from wither+ 
ing by the: Sun's Heat, till they have ſtruck 
Root; and ſo likewiſe: ſhould- Cxcumber Plants 
be order'd, if they are planted out upon Ridges 
at this time of the Year, but they require no 
pru ning. | | | | 

About the latter end of May, or a Fort- 
night after planting, they will be in a grow- 
ing Poſture; and then, if the Eaſterly dry 


Winds are ceaſed, tilt up the Glaſſes about an 


Inch in the Heat of the Day, to give them Air 
for two or three Hours, that by degrees they 
may be hatden'd to the Weather. It is now [ 
cannot help; taking Notice of two or three 
Things practis,d by the Gardeners in the Cul» 
1 | t are 
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ture of Melons and Cucumbers; which altho 
they may perchance be generally practiſed, yet 
am ſure they deviate from the Laws of Na- 
ture; and Experience has ſhewn me, that their 
Work in thoſe Points is needleſs, and might 
better be avoided. In the firſt place when a 
Melon or Cucumber - Plant is in bloſſom, it is 
cuſtomary for them to pull off the falſe Bloſ. 
ſoms, which they ſay would weaken the Plant ; 


- but if thoſe are the Male-Flowers, as they ſeem 


to be, it is them that are' ordained by Nature 
to ſet the Fruit, (which I think I have already 
explain'd.) In the next Place, it is a common 
Practice to lay the ſeveral Leaders of the Vine, 
at equal Diſtances from one another, and often 
lift them up to view the young Fruit, which is 
very hartful ; for that the Veſſels which con- 
vey the juices to the Fruit are very tender, 
and ſubject to be bruiſed by the leaſt bending 
from their Place of natural Growth. But 
yet more than this; 1 have ſeen a Bed of Me- 
lon Plants, which an ingenious Profeſſor of G. 
dening has prun'd and laid in Order (as he 
call'd it) with great Dexterity, and had no 
falſe Blofloms left upon them, that have from 
time to time offer d abundance of F-s1:r- Bloſſoms ; 
and by being frequently handled and diſturb d, 
have not ſet one Fruit; while on the other 
hand two other Plants of Melons, which were 
ſown later by a Month or more, and had been 
diſregarded, ſurpriz d him with ſeveral large 
Fruit, when he hardly expe&ed to find them 


in Bloſſom: And ſo in the Vines, for forward 


Cacumbers the Fruit that ſets firſt ſeldom comes 
to Perfection, becauſe upon all Occaſions the 


Vine is taken up to look how it comes _ j 
| at 
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in the moſt remote T of the Bed, 
1 the Plants are the le 2 garded, com- 
monly comes the firſt perfect Erhit. And laſtly, 
find another Practice too frequent, which 1 
account as unreaſonable 9 and that 
+ the expoſing a young det Fruit to the, Sw, 
by taking away the Leaves from about it. A 
Gardener of ſmall Experience may know that 
Fruit of any Sort grows: beſt in the Shade, 
and that the immediate Heat of the Sun is only 
neceſſary. for the ripening of Fruit, and not for 
the Growth of it; for the Sun Beams falling 
directly upon a Plant, dries; and pinches the 
Yeſſels of it; ſo that the Sap wanting a. free 
Paſſage, it is impoſſible it can fill the Plant ſa 
quickly and plentifully as it would do if the 
Parts were larger and more open, ſuch as they 
are always in the Shade; and that this is Truth, 
appeal to common Experience, whether. Fruit 
owing in the Shade is not larger than the 
Ze Kind growing in the full Sen. ror 
In Spain, Portugal, and the South Parts of 
France, the Melon Gardens are ſeldom regarded 
after they are ſown, till the Fruit begins to 
ripen. And I have obſery'd that they do not 
fall of good and large Fruit in great Quantiy, 
altho* they give them no other Dreſſiag than 
what is neceſſary to prepare the Ground. for 
the Reception of the Seeds. £5 
It was the Opinion of ſome of the Ancients, 
that Women ſhould not always be ſuffer'd to 
come among Plants, for that at certain Periods 
the very approach of a Female was pernicious 
and deſtructive to them; but that Notion, with. 
many others of the like Nature, has long ſince 
been deftray'd by Experience to the contrary 
an 
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and ſeems only to have been maintain d for 


want of better Judgment. rr 
But now ſuppoſing our Melons are fully ſet, 
we may then count about forty Days to the 
Time of their ripening, which I think is ob- 
ſerv'd as a Rule among moſt experienc'd Gar. 
deners : Give them gentle Waterings, now 
and then, if the Earth be extreme dry ; for 
Melons do not delight in abundance of wet, 
neither will the HFuit be well taſted if the Plant: 
are kept too moiſt. But Cucumibers love fre- 
quent Refreſhings of Water, and will not proſ- 
per without it. Upon the Setting of a Melon 
it is commonly practis'd, and with good Reaſon 
enough, to pinch or prune off the running Bran- 
ches two Joints above the Fruit; ſo that all the 
Sap, appointed for the Nouriſhment of that 
Branch, may be turn'd into the young Fruit 
for its Nouriſhment. This may contribute to 
make the Fruit large, if it be well guarded 
with Leaves from the ſcorching Rays of the 
Sun, during the time of its Growth: But as 
ſoon as it is fully compleated, then indeed it 
cannot well be too much expos'd to the Sur's 
Heat, even to receive it thro' a Glaſs, which 
will forward its ripening, as may be known by 
the agreeable Odour it will ſend forth when it 
15 ft dor the Table. N 

For the more certain producing of Melon, 
of a right Flavour, let me adviſe that no Cucumr 
ber Plants be {et near them, leaſt the Male Duſt 
of the Cucumbers ſhould happen to be carrie 
with the Vind upon the Bloſſoms of the Hel ond 
and perhaps ſet them for Fruit, which wil! then 


certainly give the Melone, ſo produc'd, the 


flavour of the Cucumber in Proportion as che 
2233 * 4 N mY 1 274 
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gina happens to fall in greater or leſſer Quan- 
tity. See Part I. Chap. Il. Of the Generation 
Plants. 2 yt „ end 
; During the Growth of the Vines, the Earth 
they run upon ſhould be carefully kept weed- 
ed and ftir'd gently on the Surface; for the 
Roots both of Melons and Cucumbers are ten- 
der, and always ſhoot out- in length as far as 
the Branches reach : But ſome indeed more 
than others, are ſubject to run into Vine, and 
that for two reaſons: Firſt, All Plants, either 
of Melons or Cucumbers, as their Fruit is greater 
or ſmaller, produce Vines of greater Size, or 
leſſer Proportion. I have known Vines of large 
Melons that would ſhoot (if they were left at 
Liberty) about ſix Foot in a Summer, and the 
ſmall Sorts have not grown two Foot; and ſo 
in Cucumbers, one Root of the large Turky Kind 
has produced as much Vine as four or five Roots 
of the ſhort prickly Cucumber, which ought to be 
conſider d when we plant the Ridges ; one Plant 
ofa large Kind, if it thrives, will be enough for 
one Hole, when perhaps of the ſmaller Sorts, 
three or four may be neceſlary for the ſame Pur- 
poſe. But Secondly, all freſh Seeds of Melons 
and Cucumbers will produce much larger Vine: 
than thoſe Seeds which have been kept ſeveral 
Years. New Seed is apt to draw ſuch plenty 
of Nouriſhment, that it is ſeldom prolifick ; 
for too haſty thriving is ever an Enemy to Bree- 
ding or Prolificity. So on the other hand, 
when I have ſown Melon and Cucumber-ſeeds of 
ſeven or eight Years old, the Vine have been 
one jointed, and more ſubject to produce 
ruit. 


The 
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The Htalians have a Melon which is common. 
ly ripe about Chriſtmas, and eſteem'd amon, 
them as a Rarity ; ſome of the Seeds of 11 
have now diſpoſed of to ſeveral Perſons in Ex- 
gland; but I know not whether every one is 
accquainted with the right Method of its ma- 
' nagement, therefore ſhall venture to give my 
Advice concerning the raiſing and preſervin 
that Rarity of the Winter : The Seeds ſhoul 
be ſown towards the latter end of April, or in 
May, in a Bed moderately warm; and the 
Plants, when they are come up, be ſo ordered, 
that the Fruit ſhould not come to its full 
Growth 'till the End of September; the natural 
Warmth of the Summer, without any Art, will 
be ſufficient for that End, *till the cold Eyen- 
ings in Auguſt begin to approach; then it will 
be neceſſary to ſhelter both the Plants and Fruit 
from the Frofs and cold Dem. till you think your 
Fruit will grow no bigger ; and in the Heat of 
the Day, ſtrip the Plants of their Leaves; let 
the Sun then dry the Stalks, and pull them up 
by the Roots to hang up afterward in a Green- 
Houſe, or ſome ſuch well-expos'd Place, to dry 
more thoroughly ; after which they may be 
. ty'd up by the Stalks in a dry Room, or laid 
in Cheſts 'of Bran, Wood Aſhes, or very dry 
Sand, to keep them from the Mint er Air till 
Chriſtmas; if they are not then ripe enough, 
wrap them in a Cloth, and lay them in a Horſe- 
Dunghill for about twenty four Hours, which 


will ferment their Juices, and cauſe Ripeneſs, as 


I have heard, and am apt to believe. 
But ſeeing that the Pride of the Gardener: 
about London chiefly conſiſts in the Production 


of Melons and Cucumbers at times either before 
or 
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or aſter the natural Seaſon, I ſhall alſo preſcribe 
ſme Rules for the Raiſing and Cultivating 
them at thoſe times, which I ſhall lay dowa ia 
2s plain Terms as poſſible. bow 

Moſt of the Gardeners I am acquainted with 
make their Seed-Beds for theſe Plants in January, 
altho! ſometimes the Ground is cover'd at 
that time with Sow near a Foot thick; but 1 
muſt confeſs, I ſhall never follow that Method 
while | have any regard to the Ways of Nature: 
for is it reaſonable to believe, that young 
Plants, tender as they muſt be, when they are 
thus juſt forced out of the Ground, can be able 
to withſtand the leait Air from abroad, when 
Froſts and Blaſts continually reign ? And to pre- 
ſerve them without Air is as impoſlible : 
Therefore to go more reaſonably to work, pre- 
pare a Hot Bed about four Foot ſquare, and two 
Foot high, in the firſt Week of October, and 
ſow the Seeds both of Melons and Cucumbers in it, 
when the Heat of it is moderated ; a Week af- 
ter they are come up, plant them four Inches 
apart on the ſame Bed, after having ſtir d the 
Earth very well : In this Month the Days are 
commonly warm, and in fuch Weather they 
ought to have as much Air as you can poſſibly 
give them; but the Nights are uncertain, and 
therefore the Planrs muſt then be cover'd up 
cloſe with the Glaſſes and Mats over them. In 
this firſt raiſing of the Plants, a skilful Gardener 
may make them as hardy as he pleaſes ; for it 
is not his Buſineſs ſo much to draw or force 
them, as to ſtrengthen them againſt W;nter. 

All Annuals are as naturally diſpoſed to live 
from the Autuma to the Spring, if they are 
kept from flowing in the Winter, as they are 

m- 
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commonly known to flouriſn in the Summes 
Months; and both Cucumber and Melons, 
which are likewiſe of the Anal Race, might: 
as well be kept the Nimes as any other Exotic 
Annual whatſoever,” if we would not let them 
bloſſom before Chriſtmas. I have my ſelf kept 
young Plants of Amarant hu, and of the Naſter- 
tium Indicum, which 1 ſow'd in Autumn, till 
the Summer following, only in a common Green- 
Houſe and I am perſuaded Cucumber- Plants 
might be-preſerv'd almoſt with as little Trou - 
ble. I am inform'd, that the laſt Year a Gar- 
dener ſowed ſome Cucumber-Steds as ſoon as he 
had gathered them, and cut Fruit from thoſe 
Plants very early in January. | 
When the Plants are in the ſecond Joint, | 
would adviſe that they be either planted in 
ſmall Garden-Pots, or Baskets, open on their 
Sides, made with Ozzers, about ten Inches over 
the Top, and four Inches deep; ſo. may we 
more ealily remove them without' Damage 
from one Bed to another, as the Severity of 
the Seaſon may require: But I prefer the Bas- 
kets rather than the Pots; becauſe when the 
Plants begin to run, the Roots are at full li- 
berty to find their way into the neighbouring 
Earth of the Bed they are to ſtand in, without 
tranſplanting, which might endanger them. 
In one of thoſe Bastet may be planted about 
five or ſix Plants, leſt any of them ſhould go off; 
tho' it is reaſonable: to believe, that a Plant, 
which has had the advantage of a gradual de- 
clining Seaſon to harden it ſelf in, will not be 
ſo ſubject to ſuffer by the Weather, or require ſo 
much Heat to maintain it, as thoſe which make 
their firſt Appearance in the midſt of * and 
now 
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than to force them; as the Bed cools, let hi 
line the Back-and Front of it with freſh Dun g 


them well with Straw and Matts in the Night; 
ind there is no doubt but he will have Fruit 
arly enough; but I ſpeak to the Ingenions, 
yho may yet improve what I have ſaid, and 
rot to thoſe who deſpiſe Learning, becauſe 
they know little. w- 

I ſhall now conclude this Section 'with a 
Word or two concerning the raiſing of Cu- 
umbers on the natural Ground for Pickling 7 
fr this we have no more to do than chuſe 
1 Piece of Ground pretty rich, and well ex- 

zd to the Sun; and after having wrought it 
yell with a Spade, make Holes in the Form 


ather, and ſow the Seeds in them the firſt 
Week in May, if the Weather be ſettled ; 
ut at leaſt a Dozen Seeds in a Hole, for it 
b much better to have Plants to fling away, 
thn to want a Crop, which often happens by 
king too covetous of Seeds. 


Of MUSHROOMS. 


Hoever has been accuſtom'd to eat Muſh- 
rooms, Will certainly allow them to be 

me of the greateſt Dainties the Earth affords, 
ſpecially the Morel, Trufile and Champignon; 
tie two firſt have been found in but fer Places 
P ART IV. 1 | in 


— 


«ow. In ſhort, let the Gardener rather eu⸗ 
our to defend them from the Weather; 


let the Plants receive as much Air and Sun 
; he can reaſonably give them, and guard 


of Baſons, about four Foot diſtant from each 
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in England; but I am apt to believe they are 
as plentiful with us as the other, if they were 
skilfully ſought after ; they are tobe met with 
in the Woods; the Morels chiefly appear in 
April, and the Trufle about that time may be 
dug out of the Ground, for they never appear 
above the Earth. Thoſe who make it their 
Buſineſs in Foreign Countries to gather the 
Trufles, have only one way (as I can learg) 
to find out where they grow, and that is by 
the help of a Hog, who they lead in a String 
thro' the Wood, ſuffering him to root up 
the Earth as he goes along; for Swine being 
very voracious of them, diſcover them hy 
their ſmell, and turn them out of the Ground; 
of theſe Kinds I have not known any that haye 
been propagated by Art, as the Champignon 
have been, which tho? this laſt Kind is common 
enough in many Places in England, without 
any Culture, yet it turns to good Account to 
raiſe them in our Gardens, ſince the Trouble of 
doing it is not conſiderable, and their Uſe be- 
gins to be known. The true Champignon has 
its Fleſh very white, firſt appearing like a But- 
ton, with a Footſtalk adhering to it, the 
Chives within it are ofa Fleſh Colour,and as the 
Cap of it explains it ſelf, thoſe Chives become 
darker by degrees, and are at length black: 
I have ſeen ſome of the Caps when they bare 
been fully explain'd about ſix Inches over, and 
of a conſiderable "Thickneſs. This Kind is the 
only ſort I can recommend for its Goodnels a- 
mong the Cap- Maſbrooms, and then only when 
they are freſh and free from Worms, which are 
apt to breed in them, their 'Stalks eſpecially, 
and ſuch are not accounted wholeſome. We 
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dommonly find this fort growing in rich Paſ- 
tre- Grounds about the latter end of July, or 
in Auguſt and Sept ember, after Rains have fal- 


len. | 
The Obſervations I have made concerning the 


natural produce of Muſhrooms, ſeem to diſcover 
that they are produced by ſome Putrifaction in 
the Earth, or in thoſe Bodies they are apt to 
grow upon; we have not in England leſs than 
one Hundred different Kinds that I have obſer- 
red, beſides thoſe very minute Sorts that can 
only be diſcern'd with the Microſcope in the 
Moldineſs of Fruit and Liquors, which laſt 
Kinds are fo quick of Growth, that in leſs than 
twelve Hours Time they are perfected ; aud 
ſhedding their Seeds, ſeveral Hundreds of the 
ame Kinds immediately vegetate ; whence it 
is that Moldineſs ſo ſoon overſpreads thoſe 
Bodies it once infects. 

The Rings of Muſhrooms, which are often 
ſen upon Downs, Plains, and Commons, are 
called by the Country People, Faries Dances; 
theſe are not always of one ſort of Muſbroon, 
but various, according to the Soil that pro- 
duces them. It is obſervable, that the Graſs is 
aways much greener and ranker in the Line 
where thoſe Muſhrooms appear, than in other 
Places of the ſame Grounds, which I have often 
vonder'd at, as well as the exact Figure of a 
Circle they have repreſented. When I enqui- 
red into the Reaſon of this ſtrange Production, 
diſcover'd two Things worth Obſervation ; 
the firſt was, that juſt under the Turf where 
the Muſhrooms were growing, was a Tract or 
Fath made by Piſmires, which was not only 


hollow in many Places at that time, but the 


X 2 very 
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very - Covering. of. that Paſſage was made of 
Earth extremely fine, which thoſe Creatures 
had flung up: The Fineneſs of the Earth 
wrought by thoſe laborious Animals might 
very reaſonably contributeto the extraordinary 
Vegetation of the Graſs growing upon it ; and 
the Hollowneſs of the Ground underneath 
might produce that Moldineſs within it, which 
afterwards might be formed into Muſhroom; ; 
for it has always been my Opinion, that if 
Earth is made extremely fine, and by that 
means the Salrs of it more at liberty to add, 
whatever grows upon it will be much more vi- 
gorous. Again we find by Experience, that 
in ſuch Places where the Ground lies hollow 
near the Surface, it always turns muſty and 
moldy. ee e ey 3 
But 2dly, Garden Snails, the large black Dew 
Snails, and others without Shells, call'd $lugs, 
when they couple, always make choice of ſhort 
Graſs to creep upon; It is their manner, hen 
they generate, to take a large Compaſs upon 
the Ground, and meet one another: Thus! 
haye ſeen them creep in a Circle for more than 
half an Hour, going over the ſame Ground at 
leaſt twenty times before they could join,leaving 
upon the Graſs where they crept, a viſcous 
ſhining Matter. So that it may be, that Slime 
when it putrifies may produce the Muſhrooms 
we find growing in Circles upon Commons; 
and I am the more apt to believe it ſo, becauſe 
1 have more than once obſerv'd, that where 
Snail has left ſuch a Tra& upon the Grals, a 
few Days afterwards I have found Muſhroom: to 
come up: But it muſt be obſerv'd, that ſuch 
as come up in this manner are not fit * eat. 
6 | Ho- 
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However, I ſuppoſe from Hints of this Rind 
it vas, that the edible Kind was firſt propaga- 
tec in the Garden. ben ned 

It is practis d in France, to dig a Trench five 
or fix Inches deep in the Ground, and lay in it 
either the Dung of Horſes, Mules, or | Aﬀes, 
ridge-wiſe, in the Shape of an A4/7s Back; then 
cover the Dung about an Inch thick with freſh 
Earth, ſuch as is juſt taken from under a Turf, 
rather ſandy than otherwiſe, and then cover 
the whole Bed either with Straw or dry Litter, 
zz well to defend it from the Froſt in the Winter, 
3 from the ſcorching Heat of the Summer*s Sun. 
The Bed being thus prepar'd, water it twice 
or three times a; Week, without taking off the 
Covering of Straw, and in about a Month's 
Time the Muſhrooms will begin to appear, and 
maſt then be drawn up by the Root. Thele' 
Beds may be made every Month to produce 
Muſhrooms all the Year about. hs 

The late famous Mr: Harriſon of Henly made 
Muſhroom. Beds much after the ſame manner, 
only inſtead of Horſe Dung he made uſe of old 
Thatch, which he told me turn'd muſty, and 

ew moldy much ſooner than Horſe-Dung , 
and would produce Muſhrooms quicker, and in 
greater plenty- : ES 

SoI have likewiſe known ſome Melon Ridges, 
which have been thinly coyer'd with Earth, 
have produced Muſhrooms about Autumn, eſpe- 
cally if Straw or Litter has been laid upon 
them about Auguſt. | | ** 

It is ſaid, that the Cuttings of the White 
Poplar or Abele, abont the Root, being ſteep d 
in hot Water, well fermented with Teſt, will 


produce very good Mufhrooms in a few Days: 
X 3 And 
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And it is likewiſe reporte t; th 
Chips of the ſame Tice, King dg lo p 
decay d hot Bed, will do the likes : 

About Naples there is a ſort. of Stone which 
produces good Muſhrooms, if it - be l in a 
mold place, or well water' d. 


., 
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ſuch as are proper for The Uſe. 


HE Roots which are commonly 
=> as made uſe. of for the Table are 
WR Parſnips, Carrots, Turneps, Skirrets, 
SCScornoxera, Beets, Radiſhes, Horſe 
Te" Raddihh, Potatoes, Feruſalem. Arti- 
choake, Onions, and Leeks, and their Kinds. 


SECT. 1 
Of the PARSNIP, 


0 begin with the Parſnip; it affords a 
T large ſweet Root, very nouriſhng, and of 
great uſe in the Winter This Plant delights 
In a rich Soil, where the Root of it will become 
very large, but ſhould not be eaten til] the 
Froſts have enter'd the Ground, The Seed: 


of it are ſown in March, and will come ; : 
abou 
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out three Weeks time; when they have been 
1hove Ground about a Month, they muſt. be 
jough'd, leaving the Space of ſive or ſix Inches 
between the Plants. A. skilful Gardener will 
ſow Radiſhesamong them, which in about forty 
Days may be drawn off; or ſometimes Spinage, 
yhich will be alſo fit to cut before the Parſnips 
begin to ſpread. And indeed it is not the leaſt 
part of a Gardener's Skill to underſtand how to 
double Crop his Ground with ſuch Things as 
vill not ſpoil one another. After the firſt 
zounghing of the Par/nips, keep them as clean 
from Weeds/as poſſible, till they are full grown, 
and then take them up, and keep them in Sand 
for uſe, cutting off all their green Tops three 
or four Days before we lay them up. 


SECT. II. 
Of the CARROT. 


ARROTS delight in ſandy Soil, where 

their Roots will grow to a great Bigneſs, 
and be much ſweeter, and more free from 
Worms than thoſe which are ſown in rich 
Garden Ground. Sow thoſe you deſign for 
Winter uſe at the ſame time you ſow Par ſnips; 
and in the ſame manner fling in among them 
Radiſhes, and a few Lettuce; when they are 
come up, hough them as I have direQed for 
the Parſnips, and take them up when they are 
full grown, to be kept in Sand for Winter. 
About London the Gardeners are curious to have 
young Carrots for the Spring, which they raiſe 
in the following manner. Towards the end of 
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uly they prepare a Piece of Ground, and fv 
R Tea it i miſt likely to rain; and abou 
Michaelmas, if the Seeds be good, and the 
Weather has been favourable, the Roots will 
be ſomewhat larger than a Tobacco-Pipe, and 
the March following will be fit to draw for 
the Table; but this Crop muſt be ſoon ga- 
ther'd, leſt they run to Seed, which they vill 
certainly do in May, and then they will not 
be fit to eat. But that there may not want 
ſome to ſucceed theſe, I have known an in- 
genious Gardener make a Hot-Bed in Febry- 
ary, which he cover'd about fix Inches thick 
with Earth, and ſow'd it with Radiſh and 
Carrot-Seed, covering it in bad Weather with 
Mats upon Hoops. The —_— will ſoon be 
fit to draw, and the Carrots be ready for the 
Table about May, when the Spring Crop is 
gone, . þ 3 52 


SECT. III. 
Of the TURNEP. 


— 


TOUR NEPS have many Excellencies, anc 

are more generally propagated about Ln 
don than any other Root; they are a wholſome 
Diet, and are of extraordinary Uſe to the Far 
mer for feeding Cows and Sheep. This kind 
of Root is always ſweeter in a ſandy Soil thal 
any other Ground, but will have larger Roots 
if the Land be ſomewhat inclinable to Loan 
From the Middle of July to the Tenth of 4» 
guſt, and not later, the Seeds may be put inte 
the Ground, that the Roots may have time te 
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apple (as they call it) before Minter. When 
the Plants have two or three Leaves. a- piece, 
they ſhould be hough'd at the Diſtance I pre- 
{crib'd for Carrots and Parſnips, and this Crop 
will be off time enough in the Spring either. 
to ſow Barley or any other Grain or Seed on the 
the ſame Spot. It is ſeldom practiſed, tho? I 
think it would be very acceptable, to 8 27m 
Turneps for the Summer : And indeed I ſee no 
reaſon why we may not have them all the Year 
about: We may. ſow them in the Spring as 
well as at Autumn; but planting them out 
from Seedling Plants in the Spring and Sum- 
mer Months will do much better. I have 
more than once known the Experience of 


this way, and find it to anſwer as one woul 
delre. 


SECT. 1V. 
Of the SKIRRET. 


; Skirret has a very agreeable Root, 
altho' it is propagated but in few Gar- 
dens ; and it may be, the Rarity of it is owing 
to the Want of the right way of cultivating it. 
We may propagate it two ways, either by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in March, or by tranſplanting 
the Off=ſets from the Roots in that Month: It 
delights in a light rich Soil, ſomewhat moiſt, 
which I find contributes to make the Roots 
large. About nine . a Gardener in Sur- 
rey ſent to me for ſome Seeds of this Plant, and 
ſow'd them in a black moory Soil, which had 
lately been a Plantation of Aſparagus; in that 


Spot 
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Spot of Ground he had the largeſt -Sk;-re:, 1 


ever ſaw, and very ſweet ; but about London 
"tis more generally practis' d to raiſe them from 
Slips or Sets, which muſt be done thus: In 
March, when the Leaves begin to put forth, 
take them out of the Ground and part them 
into as many Slips as you can take off with 
Noors; but be ſure let only the freſh ſpringing 
Fibres remain on them, and not any of the old 
Roors ;, then prepare Drills about four or five 
Inches deep, to plant them in five or ſix Inches 
apart, and keep them well water'd ?till their 
Roots are full grown; then take them freſh 
ont of the Ground, as you have occaſion to uſe 
them. Some ſay the Roots will be larger if they 
are not ſuffer d to run to Seed. i? 


r. v. 
Of SCORZONERA and 'BEETS. 


Corzonera, Or Spaniſh Salſifie, has a Root, 
which in my Opinion is no leſs pleaſant 
than the former; it loves a light Soil, and is 
eaſily rais'd by ſowing the Seeds in March: 
And Beets alſo, both the Red and White Kinds, 
are raiſed in the ſame Month from Seeds, and 


delight in a ſandy Soil. 


SECT. 
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een 
Of the R ADI SH. 


Have already mention'd the Radiſh, as a 
Root which might be ſown promiſcuouſly 
among other Roots in March, bus ſome Parti- 
culars in the Culture of it yet remains worthy 
the Knowledge of my Reader. The Soil it 
chiefly covets is Sand, or other light Ground 
well wrought with the Spade: It may be ſown 
in ſuch Land any time between February and 
September, minding always to let the Ground 
yon ſow be more in the Shade, as the Seaſon 
is more hot. I have ſown ſome Seeds of the Spa- 
niſþ Radiſhin Auguſt, that have been fit to draw 
juſt as the Winter began, and have continu'd 
good *till the February following: But to have 
a Crop to ſucceed thoſe, it is common to ſow 
ſome at Michaelmas, that they may be above 
Ground in their Seed Leaf only before Winter, 
and thoſe will be in Seaſon about March, 
- they have had the Shelter of ſome warm 
all. 


SE C T. vn. 
Of HORSERADISH. 


2 next Root I have to treat of is the Horſe- 
Radiſh, which no Kitchen-Garden ought to 
be without. I have known ſome Gardeners 
plant Roots of it on a piece of Ground three 

or 


[ 
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or four Inches deep, and then letting it ſtand 
three Years, have taken it up for Market : Byt 
a much quicker and better way has been expe. 
rienc'd by a Friend of mine for the propa- 
gating this Root, which was in this manner : 
Dig a Trench in ſome remote Corner of the 
Garden, about three or four Foot: wide, and 
about ſixteen or eighteen Inches deep; the Soil, 
if poſſible, ſhould more incline to. Sand than 
Clay; and at Michaelmas, which is the beſt. 
time for this Work, cut ſome Horſe-Radiſh 
Roots in pieces of three Inches in length, or 
there-abouts, and ſow them in the bottom of 
the Trench, covering them with the Earth 
that was taken out of it; the Spring following 
you will find them ſhoot above Ground, five 
or ſix Heads from each piece of Root, and the 
Michaelmas after that will be ſtrang enough 
to take up; they will then be ftrait, well 
grown, and without Knots, fit for Uſe. 

We may obſerve, that the Roots which we 
are to uſe for ſowing in this Trench, ſhould be 
full of Knots, for tis from the Knots only we 
are to expect any Shoots, 


SECT. VIII. 
Of POT ATOES. 


Otatoes and Feruſalem- Artichokes, are Roots 

of leſs note than any I have yet mention- 
ed; but as they are not without their Admi- 
rers, ſo I ſhall not paſs by the Method of their 
Culture in ſilence. The Potatoe rather loves a 
ſandy than a ſtrong Soil, tho' 1 have ſeen them 
0 
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do well in both; but have obſerv'd, that the 
Roots knot much better, 'and are ſweeter taſted 
in the Sand. The ſmaller Roots or Knots of 
them are commonly ſaved to raiſe a Crop from, 
and ſet about four or five Inches deep in the 
Ground in March, at fix or eight Inches a- 
rt: When their Haulm begins to decay, 
which is about Michaelmas, we may take them 
out of the Ground with Forks as we have oc- 
caſion to uſe them. Where they have liked the 
Ground, I have ſeen above thirty Knots or Po- 
tataes hanging on the Strings or Fibers of one 
Plant. | 
The Feruſalem- Artichoke affords a Root as 
large as an ordinary Turnep, which in its Taſte 
differs from the Potatoe, in being more watery 
and Alaſhy : It is one of thoſe Planes which can 
hardly be got out of the Ground it is planted 
in, and delights chiefly in a ſtiff Soil, where J 
have moſt commonly ſeen it growing ; every 
little part of the Root will grow if they are 
planted in the Sprigg like the Poratoe, and | 
about the Mic haelmas following will be fit for | 
uſe. Li 


SECT. 
Of the ONION. 


Now come to treat of the Onion, a Root mote 
1 generally uſed in the Riechen than any other: 
Of this there are two Kinds worth the Gar- 
dener's Care; the firſt is the Spaniſh Onion, 
which affords a large ſweet-taſted Root ; and 
the other the Strasbourg Onion, which is more 
| biting 
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biting, and laſts good much longer than the 
former; but the difference of theſe two Kinds 
make no Alteration in the Culture of them; 


they ſhould both be ſown early in March, in 


rich Garden Soil, and hongh'd about the latter 
End of April with a very ſmall Hough, leaving 
about three Inches between the Plants, till they 
begin to grow fit for Salers, and then they may 
be drawn or thin'd where they ſtand cloſe to- 
gether. © In the ſowing of this Crop, let not 
the Gardener be too ſparing of Seeds, leſt many 
of them be nought, which often happens, and 
it may be too late in the Year to re-fow 
the Ground, when he is convinced the firſt 
Seeds have fail'd ; better too many than too 
few ; the Ground may be eas'd of too great 
a Burden, ſooner than over-loaded with it. 
When the Leaves begin to change their Colour, 
the Roots will grow no more that Year, and 
then they may be pull'd up in dry Weather, 
and laid in Rows expos'd to the Sun, *till they 
are dry'd as well as may be withont Doors : 
After which les no Rain get at them, but ſpread 
them on the Floor of a Green- Houſe, or ſuch co- 
ver'd place, to dry more thorowly for laying 
up for Winter. Some of this Store may per- 
haps remain good *till towards April, if they 
were well dry'd at gathering, and kept ſo after- 
wards ; but it will be impoſhble, with the 
greateſt Care, to keep many of them from 
growing in the Houſe; and of thoſe which hap- 
pen to ſpire about the beginning of February, and 
have large Roots, plant them at two Inches di- 
ſtance in Lines, half a Foot apart, to bring Seeds 
for another Year. When theſe have ſhot up 


the Flower-Stems about two Foot high, _ 
them 
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them with Sticks from the Aſſaults of the 
Winds; and as ſoon as the Seed - Feſſels begin to 
open, cut them off and ſpread them on a Mar 
in the Sun to ripen, turning them every Day 
for a Fortnight or three Weeks before they 
will be fit to be . beaten out of their Husks: 
Take ſpecial Care no Wet get at them, for 
they will ſprout with the leaſt Moiſture, and 
never afterwards be fit to ſow. It is a certain 
Rule, That if any Seed has had Moiſture enough 
to put forth its Radicle never ſo little, and is 
after that check d before the Ear - leaves appear, 
it cannot by any Means be made to grow after- 
wards. 3 

The beginning of Auguſt we muſt ſow a freſh 
Crop in ſome warm Place to ſtand the Winter, 
and ſupply the Kitchen when the dry'd Onions 
are gone. This ſowing will be fit to draw in 
April, and furniſh a Supply *rill the Spring 
Crop comes in. 


e 
Of the LEE X. 


1 Leek is ſown in March in a well- 

wrought Ground, and ſhould be hough d 
like the Onions, and kept free from Weeds. In 
July, about the middle of the Month, plant 
them out in Lines about five Inches apart in 
very rich light Soil, but chuſe wet Weather, 
if poſfible, which will contribute to make them 
very large; for one Shower of Rain does more 
good to any new tranſplanted Herbs than 


twenty Waterings. The Leek will not _ 
ce A 
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Seed till tlie: ſecond: Year, and then muſt be 
gather'd and order'd like Onion · Seed. 1 


Of GARLICK. 


Arlick is propagated from Cloves of the 
8 Root planted early in March, about five 
Inches a- part; the Soil light and ſandy, for 
ſtiff Ground makes the Roots fmall : The Blade 
will begin to turn yellow in July, and then take 
them up in a dry Day, and tie them in Bunches, 
for uſe. This, and all other Roots that are to 
be kept the Winter, muſt be very well dry'd, or 
they will rot. 


SECT. XIL 
Of ESCHALOTS. 


T"Schalots, ot Shallots, are of ſuch uſe in Cool- 
ery, that a Kirchen-Garden ought not to be 
without em: A light ſandy Soil is the moſt 
agreable to them, without any Mixture of 
Dung : They are propagated by planting their 
Cloves, or Off-ſets of the Roots early in March, 
about four Inches a-part, and will be fit to 
take up as ſoon as their Blade turns yellow, 
which will not be *cill the latter end of June, 
or begininng of July, if they like the Ground; 
then let them be well dry'd and laid up for 
uſe. N B. About a Rod ſquare of Ground, 
| planted 


* 
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* 


* qo —. Roots, will be enough for the 
ie of any Fami. — 


0 CHIVES and the ROCAMBOLE! 
"Hives ſhould always be found in the Nir- 


chen · Sardin ; they are frequently uſed in 
the Winter I Salers, When young Oxions are 
farce.” The Offſti, of their Kvors "ſhould be 
lanted at ſix Inches diftance in March, cutting 
of thelf Blades at the ſame time; they love 
ilight rich Ground and Shade: Thus mY 


they will be fit for uſe at any time of theYear 
ud the oftener they are cut, the ſmaller will 
e their Graſs: About one Rod ſquate of the 
nil ſerve a large Famile. 
The Roc ambole, fot its high Reliſh in Saxces; 
as been greatly efteenrd formerly, but now 


days is hardly to be met with; 1 think how- 


net it ſhould not be wanting in a Compleat 
lite hen · Garden; for conſidering how ſmall a 
Quantity of it is ſufficient to give us that Reliſh, 
fich many Onion can hardly give, it ought 
to be prefer'd. The part of this Ple#r, which 
made uſe of, is the Head of the Homer Stem 
tompos'd of many ſmall Bulbs, which as ſoon ag 
ney are ripe id be gather d and kept 
J. 9 220 33 i 55 
it is propagated by planting the Of-/ers of 

the Roors, 2 lathe Bulbs, ſix Inches apart in 
lyytember, and _ in a ſandy Loam, with- 
dt any Mixture of Dung. | 
CAAP; 
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Of ASPARAGUS, IRTICHOREs 
..COLLI-FLOWW. ER eke CA 8 
"il theſe: of the. Col 


LEE Wy H E Aſparagu 15 is one of the great 
7 Deinties of Fitne Spring, and what 
1 account to be — ol the ſt 


ced with — in the — 1 have heard 
that a Gardener about Weſtminſter has receiyed 
above thirty Pounds in one Week for ford 
Aſpar agu. i 9d 03 Uhr. 

In be very particular i in ſetting 
down the Method of propagating this Plant, as 
well in Natural Beds, as in the Hot Bed, and 
firſt begin val the Seeds and manner of raiſin 
them. 

Such 26 he minded to i a Plantation of 
Aſparagus, * ſhould have a peculiar regard to the 
Goodneſs of the Seed they deſign to ſow, for 
therein lies the chief hopes of Succeſs ; the 
hrgeſt Buds therefore ſhould-always be encou- 
raged to run up as ſoon as they appear above 
Ground; and When they begin to branch muſt 
be ſtaked up to ſecure them againſt the Winds: 


Theſe vigorous Shoots will afford us _ 
7 -» M0 
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well nowfiſh'4p par taking of the Strength of 
the 340 Hoyt d rg The large(F I have apts pt 
are the Frudute of Buie+ſty in Surtey, and fuch 
like places, where the Jo is ſandy 3 1o that 
we may Teadily infer what Solis the moſt pro- 
per for them In Ground of that kind, with- 
out any mixture of Dung, T recommend them 
ww be fot — els Week 10 Aach, if 
the Weat Her be open. Th this Seminafy the 
come up without any Trouble, and 25 24 
to plaut out the February © ' March oe ple 


either to drain up for Hor Bear, or to he pla 
ted for a Cròp in Nur Bee; for Plants” 
one Year old will 'thrive mich better when 
they code uo Be crünſptanted in Naar Bedi, 
than chu es have" ſtood e Years" in tbe 
Seed Bel. i he. 
It w6-'raiſe hem bor ile "12% Bed, mal 
hoice of a Piece of Ground that has been en- 
tick d wick Dung, and well dug and mellom d; 
nch ſttike out Lines at ſeven or eight 

Inches a- part, and plant the Aſparagus” Riots, 
when they/afe one Vear old in chem. at four 
lnches diſtanee: In this Nutſery they are to 
temain two Years before they will be fit for 
the Hot Bed, cutting down their Haulm , every 
Michaelnizs,- and Keeping them free ftom 
Weeds, as ye muſt ds the Plants i in the Nath 
Tal Beds... 

If we chiefly covet: ws fl © Mgt a us in the 
Wintby, ow every Year, and make Plantations 
after the fame manner related, to have Plants 
that may ſucceed one another. The Hor Beds 
muſt' be made pretty ſtrong; and cover'd im- 
mediately with Earth ſtx Inches thick, encom- 
paſs'd with — 5 in this, plant your 
| A 


Aſparagus 
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Aſparagus Roots (taken freſh from the Nurſer 
14459 — cloſe as 1 can be placed — 
without trimming them, or cutting off an 
of their Fibres. When this is done, —— 
the Buds of the Plants two Inches thick 
with Earth, and let it remain in that State ſor 
five or fix Days before the Frames or Glaſſes 
are put over it, and then lay on three Inches 
thick of freſh Earth over the whole; in about 
ten Days after plantiug, the Buds will begin 
to appear above Ground, and then give them 
what Air the Seaſon will allow; for 'tis the 
Air that makes them green, and chiefly con- 


tributes to their good Taſte. 

A Bed thao gre rd will laſt good about a 
Month, ſhooting freſh Buds every Day, if the 
ſevere Weather does not hinder: As it begins 
to cool ſome warm Horſe-Litter ſhould be lai 
upon the Glaſſes every Night, which will con- 
tribute as much to make the Buds ſhoot, as if 
they were to have new Dung put under their 
| Roots. The time for this Work is from No- 
vember till April, when the natural Crop 
comes in, making freſh Beds every Month to 
follow one another, and give us a conſtant 


Supply: dt 

ut to plant Aſparagus for a Natural Crop, 
we mult proceed in a very differeat way. A- 
bout the beginning of March (which is the 
. beſt, time for tranſplanting of Aſparagus) mea- 
ſure out your Ground, allowing four Foot for 
the Breadth of each Bed, and two Foot for eve- 
ry Alley between the Beds; open a Trench at 
one end of it, and lay into the bottom of the 
Trench about the Thickneſs of fix or eight In- 
ches of Horſe-Dung yell rotted: Go on then 
TER | : o 
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to trench the ſame quantity of Ground, lyin 
next to the firſt Trench, throwing the Earth 
which comes out of the ſecond Trench upon 
the Dung laid in the bottom of the firſt : Con- 
tinue to work in like manner *till: the whole 
Piece is compleated and leverd ; then in Lines, 
at eight or ten Inches diſtance, plant the A,. 
piragus taken freſh out of the ' Narſery, ſprea- 
ding their Roots, and covering their Buds 
vit 


o 


Earth; about four Inches thick. 
When four Rows are planted, leave a ſpace 
ſor an Alley about two Foot wide, and proceed 
to plant four Rows more ſor another Bed, 
and ſo continue your Work till the whole is 
planted. As ſoon as that is done, ſow the 
whole Piece with Ozions and rake it over as 
level as poſſible, for the Ales will not be of 
any Uſe *till after Afichaelmas, when the Oni: 
ms will be off, and the Shoors the Aſparagus 
Plants have made that Summer muſt be cut 
down; then dig up the Alleys, and throw part 
of their Soil upon the Beds, to raiſe the Earth 
abont five or fix Inches above the Buds of the 
Plants, ſupplying the Alley at the ſame time 
vith Dung, or ſome rich Soil. EW 

In this State let the Beds remain till Marci 
following, and then rake down the Earth. I 
have known ſome Gardeners ſet Beans about 
November in the Aſparagus: Alleys cloſe. under 
the ſides of the Beds, which may heſt ſhelrer. 
them from the Eaſt Winds. 13 931 

The Aleys muſt be turn'd up in this manner 
every Winter, and now and then enrich'd with 
Dung; but we muſt be ſure to let Michaelmas 
be paſs d before we cut down the Hum of the 
Aſparagur, and give them their Winter Nreſ- 
5 Y 3 ſing; 
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ſing ; and alſo that we are not later than Aud. 
March without raking and laying {mpath the 
Bede; for after that time, if we ſhould diſturh 
the Earth, we: ſhould run the hazard of brea- 
king many Buds that begin to ſnhoo ti.. 
It is a general Rule not to gut any till the 
fourth Vear after planting, althe the Byds 
are very large, for it weakens the Root: : Ho- 
ever I think (to ſatisfy the Impatience of ſome) 
that where the Plant, are ſtrong; as in the 
third Vear, a few may be taken here and there 
in very ſmall Quantities, about ſix times in the 
Seaſon, without greatly hurting the Plants. 
The fourth Vear we may certainly begin to 
cut, and ye ſhall then ſenſibly feel the Profit of 
our Labour and Expectation: Not any Bud 
that appears above Ground muſt be fuffer'd to 
grow in the Cutting Seaſon, unleſs they come 
from ſuch Roots as have been planted; to make 
good the Deficiencies of the firſt Plantation, 
and thoſe muſt be. ſuffer'd to run up every Year 
till they have gather'd Strength, - | 
About the beginning of April the Aſparagus 
appear above Ground, and may be cut till 
towards the beginning of June, when they 
have ſtood five Years,. but will not bear cut- 
ting longer than Ad-Aday, if they are youn- 
ger; In the Cutting of them, haye a ſpecial 
regard to cut downwards a little ſloping with 
a Knife made blunt at the Point, leſt you in- 
jure the Crown of Buds lying on the top of the 
Root; for if you cut them more horizontally, 
you may then injure ſeveral Buds that are un- 
der Ground: A Piece of Aſparagus, thus care- 
fully managed, will laſt good near twenty 


Years. +: _ 
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E may either propagate the Artichoke 
from Seed or a A} du the later is 
moſt commonly practis' d; however let us uſe 
either way of raiſing them we miſt be ſu 72 
alloy them a ſtrong rich Groatid, wich iu 2 
mellow'd in it; well exposꝰd to the Sun! About 
the beginning of Merch we may "Tov 'the' Seeds 
to be planted” out the followihg Anh; and 
the middle of March is the molt proper Seaſon 
to flip the Robts, efther for new. Plantations, 
or to make good the Defſcicncies of the old 
ones, which ſeldom paſs a” Winter without 
ſome Loſs, notwithſtanding the greateſt Cate 
has been taken to preſerve them. When we 
take off the Sis, we mult leave growing upon 
every old Root (if it be ſtrong) three Heads, 
which will give us ſo many good Bloſſoms 
about Mid- June; and the Slips we take off 
ſhould be planted / two Foot 'a-part in Lines, 
four foot diſtant from each 6ther, for nearer 
than that would hinder the 'thriving of the 
Plants, This young Plantation miſt be well 
water'd after planting, and'perhaps may afford 
us ſome good Flowers about September, tho“ for 
the ſake of the Plants it is to be wiſh'd they 
would not; for when they bloſſom the firſt 
Year, the Roots are endanger'd, therefore 
ſome Gardeners break off the Bloſſoms as ſoon 
as they begin to appear, and about the middle 
of July break off the Stems of the old Roots 
14 that 
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that have done blowing, that they may furniſh 
themſelves with freſh Shoots to Rand the Win- 
 *:; 5 


| SECT, Il, 
Of the COLLY-FLOWER, 


| Hoever is minded to propagate this 
VV Plant muſt chiefly have regard to the 
Goodneſs of the Seed, which opght to be ſaved 
only from ſuch Flowers as were large and white, 
for otherwiſe there can be no hope of Succeſs; 
and in the next place the Ground muſt þe very 
rich, and not over dry. Being thys provided, 
we may begin to ſow the Seeds in March, in 
ſome well-expos'd Corner of the Garden, where 
the young Plants may be ſhelter'd at their firſt 
coming up from the froſty Evenings. About 
the middle of April, when they are in their 
firſt Leaf, they muſt be planted in a Nurſery 

about five or fx Inches a- part, and ſtand there 

till the latter end ot May or June, to be remo- 
ved to ſuch Places as you deſign they ſhall bloſ- 

ſom in; if it is poſſible, do this Work in rainy 

Weather, which will make them ſtrike Root 

quickly; or elſe, if the Seaſon happens to be 

dry, make Holes in the Ground like Baſons, 

about threę Foot apart, and water them well 

immediately before you plant the Colly- Flowers 

in them, which will contribute to keep the 

Plants freſh and green, *cill their Roots begin 

to ſhoot ; by this means, and frequent Water- 

ings when the Seaſon js dry, we may expet 
Jorge Flowers in Autumn, but eſpeciglly if the 
1 
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Aleys between the Plants are floated with Wa- 
ter, which will nouriſh them much more than 
common Watering, Some of this Plantation 
yil not offer to flower till after Michaelmas, 
ud then ſuch Plants muſt be taken up with 
the Earth at their Roots, and ſet together 
(upright ) in a Green-Houſe, er ſome other 
ach like Place, where the Bloſſoms will en- 
urge themſelves, and be fit for Uſe in the Win- 
ter : So likewiſe if we have any Artrichokes at 
that time fit to cut, take them with all their 
Stalk, and ſet them in Sand in the ſame Place, 
yhich will preſerve them good a long time. 
But we muſt take a very different Method 
to have Colly- Flowers in the Sammer; about the 
0th of July, or firſt Week in Auguft at far- 
theſt, we muſt ſow the Seeds upon ſome decay'd 
Het Bed, and tranſplant them about three In- 
ches diſtance, as ſoon as they have made their 
irſt Leaf, upon ſome other well prepar'd Bed: 
The middle of September draw out every other 
Plant from that Plantation, and ſet them four 
or five Inches apart, either under a South-Wall, 
to ſtand there till Spring, when they are to be 
planted out for Flowering, or elſe ſet them in 
the Places where they are to Bloſſom, and co- 
yer them with Glaſs-Bells in the Severity of the 
Vint er; and this laſt Method I think to be 
the beſt, becauſe they will he well rooted in 
the Spring, and conſequently be better able to 
make large Bloſſoms than thoſe that are planted 
in the Spring, and have the Difficulty of ma- 
: ing new Roots when the others gre grow- 
7 Ing. f „ 5 | 17600 ? 
@ Thoſe Colly-Flowers that are planted out at 
ne ¶ Michaclmas will Flower about three Weeks 
ey „ FS ; | ſooner 
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ſooner than thoſe that are planted in the 
Spring; however it is neceſſary to make Plan. 
tations in both Seaſons, that they may not all 
bloſſom at one time, but gradually ſuoceed one 
another. An underſtanding Gardener will alſo 
make his Spring Plantation of Colly-Floweys 
at ſeveral times, allowing three Weeks or x 
Month between each; and by that means (al- 
tho? all the Plants were rais'd at one time) the 
checking them at different Periods of Growth, 
will make'them bloſſom earlier or later by two 
or three Monts 
It is a Rule which onght tobe. obſery'd, 
when we plant late in the Spring (in 49 
for Example) to ſet our Colly Flowers where 
they may not have too much San: I have 
known ſome do very well between Artichoke- 
Plants, and in ſuch like Places; and then it 
muſt alſo be obſerv'd that they have Water 
enough, for they are great Lovers of it. When 
the Bloſſoms begin 'to appear, break ſome of 
the great Leaves and lay over them, to keep 
the Flowers from Rain, and the ſcorching WI 
Heat of the San, which would make them turn {Wh | 
yellow. | froſ 
In March and April take care to ſhelter them ¶ ud 
from the Winds, which are very apt to da- 
mage them, and ſometimes blow them up by 
the Roots: I would adviſe, that if you have 
good kind of Colly-Flower that bloſſoms early, 
and has large and cloſe Flowers, to let ſome of 
the forward Plants ſtand for Seed, carefully 
tying them to Stakes, that the Winds may 
not injure them. When the Seed-Yeſſels are 
full grown, and the Seeds within them are 
perfected, cut off the whole Stalk, and _—_ . 
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n in the Houſe, before: it be thraſh'd; out; 
bi it is not neceſſary to leave the Seed upon, 
1 N. till the Pods are dry, leſt they open 
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FCABFAE ES, aid Hhebr Kinds, 
TE have ;feyeral . kinds of Cahbages, the 
W the . e, Cage, N the 
Gardeners at Baterſey in Surrey have a Kind 
that comes very early, and is the beſt for 
Wmmer uſe-: If it be ſown in July, and ſtands 
the Mint er, I have Known ſome of them ripen 
in May; or elſe, if we are minded to have of 
them ripe in the Winter, ſow them in March, 
ad plant them out in Fly, at, two Foot di- 
ſtance, watering the Ground well before plan- 
ting, if the Weather be dry. In the ſame 
manner alſo muſt be ſown and planted the 
ey Cabbages, or Savoys (as they are call'd) 
br Winter uſe, for they are not good *till the 
froſts have pinch'd them: Theſe and all other 
tinds of Cabbages, will put forth Sprouts from 
the Stalks, that towards the Spring are even 
preferable to the Cabbages themſelves, and will 
continue ſo to do *till the middle of April, a- 
bout which time Greens of this kind are very 
ſcarce, and therefore young Cabbage - Plants and 
Gle-worts that were ſown in Fuly or Auguſt, 
xe then the only Greens except Spinage, that 
ye have recourſe to. | | 5 
When we have a right ſort of Cabbage ta 
ur mind, we may plant it for Segd in the 


- 


=» 
following manner: In January make choice 
of the drieſt part of the Garden; and havin 

ftrip'd ſome full-grown Cabbage: of their looſe 
Leaves, plant them ſo deep in the Ground 
that none of the Stalk appear above it, and 
then make up a Bank of Earth round about the 
Cabbage it ſelf, ſo that none of it be ſeen but 
the Top, from whence the Flower-Stems will 
in to break in March or April, and then 
muſt be ſtaked up as the Colly-Flowers : The 
Seed, when it is full grown, muſt be gather, 
and order d like that of the Coly- Ho wer. 
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Of LIGUMES or PULSE, ſul 
as BEANS, PEAS, KIDNEY: 
BEANS, Ke. 


uc as deſign to propagate Bean 
or Peas, muſt have a large parcel 
| of Ground; for 'tis not a. ſmall 
Quantity will ſuffice to furniſh 2 
very moderate Proportion of them; 
More eſpecially becauſe they ſhould be ſown at 
different Seaſons : That from the time they 
firſt come in, to the beginning of Winter, we 
may always have a freſh Supply of young ones, 
as the former Crops decay. 


SECT. 
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J 8E CT. J. 
Of BEANS. 


HE Bear has many Varieties; two kinds 

of which I ſhall only make mention of, 

vt. The Spaniſh Bean for an early Crop, and 
the broad Windſor Bean for the Summer : The 
firſt of theſe are commonly put into the Ground 
in November or December, about five Inches 
z-part in ſome well-expos'd Place, commonly 
in a ſingle Line under a Soxth-Wall or nen: 


to ſhelter them from the ſharp Winds of t 


inter; but I rather make choice of a Hedge 
than a Wall, for this reaſon, that whea t 
Beans are above Ground, and the Froſt takes 
them, the Wall will, when fit is ſomewhat 
varm'd by the Sun, thaw them and the Ground 
here they ſtand, *till Night comes on, and 
then they freeze again; and ſo if the Froſt laſts 
any time, they are continually haraſs'd in this 
manner, Night and Day, till they are de- 
ſtroy d. But on the contrary, a Hedge ſhelters 
them from the ſharp Winds, and not reflectinę 
ay Heat upon them in the Day, as a Wa 
will do, the Plants remain in the ſame frozen 
State, till a general Thaw releaſes them, with- 
out undergoing ſuch violent Fits of Alteration, 
which muſt certainly impair their Parts, 

If we have double Lines of theſe forward 
Beans, let not the Rows be nearer together 
than two Foot, for elſe they would ſmother 
each other-when they come.to grow up, and 


then by running too much into Stalk, would 


produce 
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produce but few Bloſſoms, and leſs Fruit : It 
muſt be obſery'd likewiſe; that if they have 
ſhot any conſiderable length before the ſevere 
Froſts begin, they muſt be garthd up within a 
little of their Tops; and in the Time of their 
Bloſſoms, cut off the Top of every Bean- Stall, 
to make them ſet their Fu: tlie better.. 
About Fbruary we may ſet a ſecond Parcel of 
Gronnd/with' Syaniſb Bean, te come in after 
the former; and in arch, plant ſome Wind. 
Beans for the firſt time, for they are tender, 
And cannot bear the Freſti. I have experienced 
That if we ſet the Rows ahont a Foot aſundet, 
caring? (wow to grow till they are about 
ve or fix Inches high, and then cut down eye- 
ry other Lise within two or three Inches of 
the Ground, we'ſhall then have a double Crop 
of Beans from the ſame ſowing, one coming in 
about July, and that which was cut down, 
ſpringing afterwards afreſh from the Roots, 
will have Beans about Auguſt or September : T 
therefore I would adviſe, that if it ſhould hay- 
pen that two Crops of Beans, ſown at different 
aſons, ſhonld' by accident tend to bloſſom 
at the ſame time, as they often do, cut down 
one of them to have a late Cro:: WM 
TTis alfo neceſſary to ſet Beans in April and Ml © 
"May in moiſt Places, and then they muſt be al-M H. 
low'd a greater diſtance ' between each other WI N. 
than thoſe that were planted forwarder in the tel 
Spring; bat above all, keep them clear ot 
Weeds, and I think it would be good Husban- 
dry to water them about the time of their 6 
Bloſſom, if the Seafon be dry. I have known 
likewiſe Bram planted in June, that have yeild- 
ed a very good Crop late in the Autumn. 
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Beans love a ſtiff Soil, without any Manure : 
When their Seeds are full grown, the Plants 
may be pull'd up by the Roots, and ſet to dry 
in ſome 'welkexpos'd Place, and then Grad 
— \ | 
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on, are the Hotſpurs for Winter ſowing, 
the .Dwarſs,.and the Roncival, or Dutch Admi- 
1a, to be: {own in the Spring; theſe ſorts may 
yell enough ſuffice | for, any. Garden, without 
equmerating at lea fifty, other kinds that, I 
haye heard of, which perhaps are ſo 1 oe 
kig to theſe, for that the difference 825 hard] 
liſinguiſh;d but in the, ames only. 4 
often; wonder'd at the Indiſcretion of ſome 
People, ; who take Seel in giving cramp 
Names to, Plants, and make it their Buſineſs to 
multiply. Species without, Reaſon, as if a Fruit 
fould be the better for a Name that could not 
be undorſtood; or that the Works of Nature 
ere not already numerous enough for us to 
contemplate : But to ſay no more of that vain 
Humour, which too many are ſubject to, I ſhall 
proceed . to lay down, what I have obſerv d 
e to the Culture of Peaſe in a Gar- 

. * 

It is not one of the leaſt, PerſeQions of a good 
Gardener, if he has Ground enough, to provide 
o many Crops of Peaſe every Year, as may 
furniſh, a Table throughout the whole Summer: 
* November or December is ſoon * to 
ow 
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ſow the ſirſt Crop; for if they were put into 
the Ground ſooner than thoſe Months, they 
would be endanger'd by the Froſts. Some of 
the Hotſpurs are the molt proper for that Sea- 
ſon to be ſown! in Drills, each Drill. about two 
Foot ffom the other, the Lines running from 
North to South, When they have ſhot about 
ſix Inches high, earth them up about four 
Inches on both ſides of the Lines, raiſing a little 
Bank on the Eaſt ſides of them, to defend 
them from the Blaſts which accompany the 
Eaſt Winds. i „„ 
n February a ſecond Crop of the ſamè kind 
of Pea ſhould be ſown ; and In March we may 
put ina third of the ſame ſort. About the be- 
inning of April fome Ground may be prepared 
or fowing ſome of the Dwarf Peaſe, eſpecially 
the very ſhort Kind, which ſeldom riſes. higher 
than half a Foot, or covers more Ground than 
ſix or ſeven Inches ſquare; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſmallneſs of this Plant, it will yield 
near as many Peaſe as one of the Iargeſt Kinds, 
and thoſe not inferior to any in their Tafte ; 
theſe Peaſe ſhould be ſet four or five Inches a- 
part, in Lines about eighteen Inches ' diſtant 
from one another, if they are deſign'd for Ta- 
ble uſe; or if they are planted for Seed, the 
Lines need not be above a Foot a. part, for then 
there will be no occaſion to go between them 
till they are ripe enough to be pull'd up. 
Beſides this ſmall Sort, there is another 
kind of Dwarf Pea, which riſes about a Foot 
high; a very good Bearer, and welt taſted: 
This fort may be ſowa thicker than the former, 
becauſe they carry their Vines more upright; 
but the Lines ſhould be tyo Foot — - 
Fe * Jr 
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foril theſe may be ſown, or in May or June, as 


ell as the former, to have a conſtant ſupply of 
dung Peaſe following one another: The ſmal- 
| fort I have ſown in Edgings, and have ga- 
tber d great Quantities from them; and 1 
think them much the. beſt for Hot Beds, if we 
covet Peaſe in the Winter, as they take up but 
ile room, and afford a conſiderable Crop: 
am aſſur'd one Bed of them will yield as many 
?raſe as three Beds of the ſame ſize fown with 
te com mon ſorts : For this end ſow them upon 
gentle Hot Bed, the firſt Week in September, 
out, five Inches a- part. 90 

The end of April, or beginning of May, is 
tight Seaſon for ſowing the Rontival, or Egg 
Yu, which is alſo calPd the Dutch Admiral; 
this is the moſt rampant” ofall the Pea kind, 
terefore requires more room than the others; 
bn them about two or three Inches a- part in 
Lines, planting two Rows within eighteen 
Iches of one another, and then leave a ſpace of 
four Foot, for an Alley to paſs through when 
they are fit to be gather'd : Having allow'd 
this Paſſage, plant two Lines more, eighteen 
aches a- part, and ſo continue to do, allow- 


ug the Breadth of four Foot for each Alley, 


il the whole Piece is ſown. When they are 
grown about ſix; Inches high, earth them up 
like the-others, and ſet two Rows of Sticks of 
boughs about ſeven Foot high, to each double 
Line of . Peaſe, for them to run up, and they 
vill bear plentifully; which they never will do 
if they. are ſet too cloſe together, or are not 
laked up. _ | "ND 
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8 ECT. I: 


Of the KIDNET-BEAN of 
FRENCH-BEAN. 


E have two Sorts of K;dney-Beans com. 
mon in our Gardens; the one which 
bears early near the Root, without running 
high, call'd the Batterſey-Bean, and another 
Kind which is more rampant, growing near 
ſix Foot high, if it is ſtak'd up. Beſides theſe, 
I have ſeen above fifty other Sorts that hare 
been brought from Foreign Parts, but ſel. 
dom produce any Quantity of Fruit in our 
l e e 

We ſow Ridney- Beans the firſt Week in Ay 
in a light freſh Soil, making Drills from North 
to South, laying the Beans in them abont four 


Inches a- part, and covering them with Earth de 
rais'd in a Ridge to keep the Wet from them n 
for if the Ground be over moiſt it rot kt 
them. 85 gl 

The Lines of the Batterſey- Bean ſhould be twolQ i, 


Foot a-part, and the other Kind ſhould'be ſown 
after the ſame manner as I have preſcrib« 
for the Roncival-Pea, i, e. in double Rows, ai 
Alleys between them two Foot and half wide 
The Batterſey Kind need not be ſtaked, but the 
others will not bear well without they ard 
ſtaked. From the firſt ſowing in April, ve 
may once every three Weeks, till the middle 
of July, continue to ſow freſh Parcels of Groun 
with Kidney-Beans, to ſucceed one another ti 
the Winter comes in. 9 
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We muſt obſerve, that when the Ground 
is very dry, as in June or July, and the 
Weather likely to be hot, we muſt water the 
Prills as Toon as we have open'd them, be- 
fore we put in the Seed, which will contri- 
jute to make them ſprout ; but we muſt avoid 
matering them after they are ſown, leſt we rot 
them. d a . - 1 
Out of Curioſity I have known ſome of the 
Juterſey Kind of Kidney-Beans ſown in Her- 
hun five Inches a-part, about the firſt Week 
in September, and they have eg Beans fit to 
gather about January; but theſe, as well as 
other Plants of this Nature, when they are 
ford, muſt have all the Air that can poſſibly 
te allow/d, them, or the Pants will be apt to 


T he Wing-Pea, when it is very young, is 
by ſome dreſs,d,and eaten like X;dney: Beans, 
ut in my Opinion are not near ſo good; 
the Bloſſoms indeed are of a beautiful Co- 
bur, and make a good Show in a Garden, 
if they are ſet in Edgings; it grows in any 
CRE Difficulty, if we put in the Seeds 
in April. F 
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the different Humours of Mankin 
will not allow me to preſcribe an 
certain Mixture of Herbs as the 
- 1 moſt pleaſant to the Palate, ſo 
mall content my ſelf with giving 
my Reader only ſome general Hints relating 
to the ſeveral Sorts of common Sallet. Herh; 
and leave every one to pleaſe. himſelf in th 
Mixture of them. 

I would have the Reliſh of the ſeveral Herb 
conſider'd; as for Example, which are mol 
hot and biting ; as Creſſes, Muſtard, Sellery,Tars 

gon, Chervil, &c. and the more cool and inſipic 
to the Taſte, as Turneps, Rape, Spinage, Cm 

Sallet, Lettice, Purſlane, and ſuch like; by 

this Knowledge a Gardener, when he compo: 

a Sallet, will ſo judiciouſly mix his Herbs, tha 

the too ſtrong Taſte of one kind may 10 

over-power all the reſt, and diſcreetly make uk 

ot the inſi pid forts to qualify the Pungency an 


Heat of the others, as the Seaſon of the Yeal 


is more hot or cold; ſo that every Sallet we ei 
may not only be agreeable to the Taſte, bu 
alſo a ſort of Phyſick to the Body. 
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e ee 
Of SMALL HERBS. 


HAT the Gardeners call Small Herbs in 
VY 'Sallets, are ſuch as ſhould! be always 
ct while they are in the Seed-Leaf; ſuch are 
(reſſes, Muſtard, Radiſh, Turnep, Rape, Spinag e, 
and Lettice; all theſe are commonly known ro 
Gardeners, and are generally raiſed by them 
from the Seeds ſown in Drills or Lines, about a 
Yard in length, in ſuch an Expoſure as the 
deaſon of the Year requires; that is, from 
Mid- February to the end of March, under 
Glaſſes and Frames; and from that time to the 
middle of May, upon natural Beds of Earth, 
warmly expos'd; and afterwards, as long as 
the Summer Heats remain, in more ſhady 
Places. About the middle of September and Octo- 
her make your Sallet- Beds, as | have advis'd in 
Rbruary and March; and then as froſty Wea- 
ther begins to come in, prepare moderate Hot 
Beds to ſow your Sallets upon, to be continu'd 
during the Winter Months; theſe ſhould have 
s much Air as poſſible, as well to give them 
Colour, as to help their Taſte. It ſometimes 
happens, when the Froſt is very violent, that 
the Small Herbs are frozen, notwithſtanding 
the greateſt care; but J am told, that putting 
them into Spring Water for two Hours betore 
they are us'd, will recover them. I likewiſe 
ind it js the beſt way to draw the Small Herbs 
lp by the Roots, from the Hor Beads; for if the 
[WF Roots are left in the Earth, when you ſow a ſe- 
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cond Crop of Salleting upon the ſame Bed, it 
will not proſper, Alſo it ſhould be obſeryq, I! 
in ſowing the ſecond Crop, that Seeds of the Ml 
fame kind ſhould not be ſown in the ſame Place, 
but eaſe the Ground with varying its Burden, MW 
putting the Seeds of hot Herbs where the cool 
ones grew before; and this ought always to be 
obſerv'd in the Culture of every Plant, that ve 
do not place them immediately upon that Spot 
where the ſame kinds have juſt been growing, 
The moſt Skilful Farmers and Gardeners obſerye 
this Rule with that Exactneſs, that it ſeems x; 
if one kind of Plant meliorated and prepared 
the Ground for the Reception of another. 
For the greater Perfection of our Winter Sl. 
lets, it would be well to ſow ſome Lines of Creſ- 
ſes in the natural Ground about the middle of 
Auguſt ; for they will reſiſt the Froſts of the 
Winter, and help greatly to earich our Hot Be 
Sallets with the bigh Taſte they acquire, by 
being expos'd in the open Air. Likewiſe at the 

me time ſow a Bed of Chervil for Winter uſe, 
as well to mix among our Sallet-Herbs, as th 
put in Soops, &c. | 
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SECT. II. 
Of SELLERY, and ENDIVE. 
UR Winter Sallets are likewiſe greatly Im- 


O prov'd by blanch'd Sellery, which is 4 
hot Herb, of a very rich Flayour ; it is raiſed 
from Seed ſown in March and April, in light 
Earth, in ſome well-expos'd part of the Gar 
den, and planted out, about fix Weeks after it 1s 
com? 
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dome up, in Beds, allowing four Inches diſtance 
detween the Plams; they may there remain 
till the middle of Fune, at which time ſome of 
the firſt ſowing wall be fit to plant in Trenches 
fr blanching. The Trenches muſt be cut by 4 
Line, eight or ten Inches wide, and about the 
Gme depth, and as ſoon as they are made, 
put in your Plants, after having prun'd off the 
Tops and Roots of them: They muſt not ſtand 
nearer © together than five” Inches, if they 
dre ſtrong 3 and as they grow large, earth 
them up within four or five Inches of their 
Tops, and ſo continue to do at ſeveral times, 
till they are fit for uſe. It is neceſſary to make 
three or four different Plantations of Sellery at 
ſereral times, one to come later than the o- 
ther; and we may note, that theſe Plants will 
not be white till ſix Weeks after they are 
earth'd up; they love a light rich Soil. 

Endive, when it is blanch'd, is much us'd a- 
bout London in Winter Sallets; tho', in my Opi- 
nion, it is a Plant hardly worth our trouble, 
as it has neither Taſte or Flavour: It loves a 
light rich Soil, and ſhould be ſown about the 
latter end of April, left it run to Seed, as it 
is apt to do, if it is ſown too early in the 
spring. When it has been come up about fix 
Weeks, plant it in Beds as I have directed for 
the Sellery, and about the middle of Fuly plant 
it in Rows, about ſix Inches a part; and as 
ſoon as it is well grown, tie up ſome of it to 
whitenz and every Fortnight, as long as it 
laſts, tie up freſh Parcels of it. Foy 
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SECT. IL 
Of the CABBAGE-LETTICE 


E have great Varieties of Lettice, many 
of which have been more eſteem'd for 
their Rarity than for their Goodneſs; but of 
all that I have yet try'd, I find none to exceed 
the good Qualities in the Roman. Lettice, the 
Dutch Brown Lettice, and the Imperial and Sile- 
cia kinds; all which: ſorts cabbage extremely 
well, and are well taſted. - 
The Brown Dutch Lettice, if it be ſown about 
the middle of Auguſt, will be fit to tranſplant 
in September, to ſtand the Winter, either for 
cabbaging early in the Spring, or to be cut for. 
Winter Sallet ; it loves a rich light Soil, and 
warm Expoſure, as do all of this Tribe, eſpe- 
cially if they are fown towards the Autumn, 
The Imperial and Silecia Lettices, if they be 
ſown about the ſame time with the former, and 
planted out in warm Places, will be very large, 
and be fit to cut very early in the Spring ; but 
the Roman Lettice I have not known to bear 
the Froſts, 
In March are commonly ſown all theſe 
kinds in the open Ground among other Crops, 
as I haye already hinted elſewhere: And that 
there may not want a conſtant Supply of them, 
ſow ſome every Month from March till you 
ut in the Winter Crop, and plant them out 
in Beds about five Inches a- part, three Weeks 
after they come up; for tranſplanting them 
contributes to make them cabbage. 


Such 
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Such as produce large Cabbages early in the 
Spring, may be ſuffer d to ſtand for Seed, and 
ould be ſtak'd up leſt the Winds annoy 
them; bat the Imperial kind will hardly run 
£0 Seed if the Crown of its Cabbage be cut 
croſs- ways, and carefully open d to give way 
for the Hower - Stem to ſhoot; and then like- 
wiſe the Plant will be in danger of rotting, if 
it ſhould rain; therefore fix a Glaſs Bell over 


it. The Seeds will be fit to gather as ſoon as 


they begin to ſhew their Down, and then pull 
up the Plants, and ſet them to dry in a Green- 
Houſe, till you find the Seed is fit to be thraſh- 
ed out. | [1 264 | TT 
It is obſervable, that tho' the Plants we ſave 
the Seeds from were of extraordinary good 
kinds, yet thoſe Seeds will 'degenerate from 
the Mother Plant, if they are cultivated in the 
ſame Garden where they were ſaved : There- 
fore if you can poſſibly meet with an honeſt 
Correſpondent, who gathers yearly the Seeds 
of ſuch Plants as you have occaſion for, change 
with him every Year, and you will both find 
your Advantage by ſo doing. ' | 


SE CT. IV. 


Of BURNET, CORN-SALLET, 
PURSLANE, SORRET, SPL 
NAGE, and T ARAGON. 


TPH E Contents of this Section will be of the 


Culrure of certain Herbs, which are often 
uſed in Sallets, and ſer ve as Additionals to thoſe 
have before.meurion'd. Rurner is a cool Herb, 


a 
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a perennial Plant, whoſe tender Leaves bein 
mix'd with other Saller-Herbs in the Winter 
ives us the agreeable Flavour of Cucumber; It 
s propagated by Seeds ſown in March, and 
may likewiſe be encreaſed at that time by par- 
ting the Roots, fig 72.45 eo 
Corn-Sallet is raiſed from Seeds ſown any time 
of the Year, and makes a very good Sallet Fur- 
niture in the Winter. F n „ 
Purſtane is an infipid Herb to the Taſte, but 
very cooling, and is admir'd by ſome People in 
Summer Sallets : We have two ſorts of it, the 
Golden Purſlane and the Green ſort, which are 
both rais'd from Seeds ſown in ſome warm place 
in April, or may be ſown earlier if they have 
the help of Glaſſes. 
Sorrel is alſo uſed in Sallers, eſpecially in the 
Spring the young Leaves are very agreeable ; 
it is rais'd from Seeds ſown in March commonly 
in Rows or Drills. 

Spinage | have already mention'd to be one of 
the neceſſary Ingredients in raw Sallets, to be 
cut in the Ear-Leaf; but it is of far greater uſe 
for boil'd Sallets in Winter and the Spring. 
The beginning of Aggs/ it ſhould be ſown in 
ſome place well expos'd to the Sun, that the 
Leaves may be large enough to cut for boiling 
in the Winter; and in March, April, and May, 
we muſt not fail to ſow ſeveral parcels of 
Ground with it at different times, about a 
Fortnight diſtant from one another, to ſupply 
the Tableconſtantly till other Greens are plen- 
ty; for in the Spring one Crop will hardly laſt 
good longer than a Fortaight without running 
upto Seed. We have two kinds of it, the prickly 
fort, and the Round Spinage, differing i — the 
ä | Shape 
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Shape of their Seeds according to their Names; 
but I find no difference in their Taſte when 
they are boil'd. | 

Taragon, of all other Herbs, ſhould not be 
wanting in a Sallet, as it is a Cordial Herb, 
tho' the Taſte of it may not perhaps be ſo grate- 
ful to the Palate at firſt as the common Herbs: 
For my own part, I thinkit pleaſant, if there is 
not too much of it ; a few Leaves, or three or 
four of the tender Tops, are enough to give a 
Sallet an agreeable Reliſn. This Plant loves a 
warm Expoſure, and is propagated from Slips 
taken from the Root and planted in March. 

In the Spring, Dandelion blanch'd, which 
may be gather'd almoſt in every plough'd Field, 
is an excellent Sallet being mix'd with other 
Herbs. Some likewiſe gather Violet Flowers, 
Comſlips, and the Blofloms of Burrage, as part of 
their Sallet Furniture, and in the Summer the 
Flowers of the ſmall Naſterrium Indicum. In 
ſhort, whoever is once acquainted with the 
different Flavours of the ſeveral Herbs I have 
named in this Chapter, may eafily pleaſe him- 
ſelf with a Sallet, 

N. B. Whatever Seeds. are ſaved or gather'd, 
muſt be well dry'd and ripen'd before they are 
thraſh'd out; and then after cleaning them, 
muſt be expos'd to the Air and Sun for a Week 
at leaft before they are laid up, otherwiſe they 
will mold and rot. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of POT-HERB $, and ſuch. as are 
commonly uſed for Stilling. 


HA I may not omit any thing that 
is proper to be done in the Kitchen- 
9 Garden, I propoſe to treat of ſuch 
en Plants and Herbs in this Chapter as 
are commonly uſed for Sralling, and 
are ſometimes dry'd for the Uſe of the Kitchen; 
and firſt ſuch as are Aromaricks. | 
Roſemary and Lavender are both durable 
Plants and Evergreens; they love a light ſandy 
Soil, and are both raiſed from Slips planted in 
April; quickly taking Root if they are Shoots 
of the laſt Year, but will not grow if they are 
older: They are apt to ſuffer by the Froſt, 
eſpecially if they havetoo much wet, and there- 
fore ſhould be planted chiefly in thedryeſt Parts 
of the Garden, where they may be the moſt ex- 
pos'd to the Sun. Lavender makes a fine Edg- 
ing in large Walks, if it be often clipp'd ; but 
for the ſake of its Flowers, which are often uſed, 
we mult have a Plantation of it apart; for were 
the Edging Plants ſuffered to flower, their Beau- 
ty would be ſpoil'd. | | 


Thyme 
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* Thyme and Hyſſop are either raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in March or April, or propagated from 
Slips planted in thoſe Months: We have many 
ſorts of Thyme of various Scents and Uſes ; the 
Pot Thyme, Lemon Thyme, and a ſort with varie- 
gated Leaves are moſt commonly cultivated, 
and make very good Edgings that will laſt ſe- 
ven or eight Years : And beſide them the Aa- 
ſtick Thyme, and the Marum Syriacum, or Cat 
Thyme, are cultivated in many Gardens for the 
fake of their refreſhing Odour 5 but the latter, 
if it is in ſmall Quantities, muſt be carefully 
defended from the Cats, who love to eat it and 
are intoxicated with it; but I obſerve, where 
it is in abundance the Cars never diſturb it. 
Theſe two laſt Kinds ſhould be planted in the 
warmeſt parts of the Garden, the others will 
grow any where. 

Sage has many Varicties, but we propagate 
only three ſorts of it, vix. The Red Sage, the 
Tea Sage, or Sage of Virtue, and the Wormwood 
Sage; theſe kinds are raiſed from Slips taken 
from the Roots about the beginning of April, 
and planted a Foot a-part in light Earth. The 
Sage of Virtue ſhould be cut for drying when it 
is full of young ſhoots, for thoſe only are fit to 
make Tea of; they ſhould be gather'd in a dry 
Day about Noon, and laid to dry in the Shade 
to be preſerv'd for uſe. I have been often told, 
that the Wormwood Sage is preferable to the 
former, affording a pleaſanter Liquor, and 
more grateful to the Stomach. «4M «11 

We ſeldom meet with more than two forts 
of Rhue in our Enoliſh Gardens, and their diffe- 
rence only conſiſts in the Colours of their 
Leaves; the one being variegated with Cream 

Colour, 
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Colour, and the ether of a plain Green: This 
Plant *delights in thady Places, and is eaſily 
multiply'd by Slips ſet in April in a light Soil. 
In times of Peſtilence chis Plant has been much 
in Requeſt, believing it prevents Infection. 
Ami, or Menth and Baum ſhould neither 
of them be wanting in a Kitchen Garden; they 
are propagateti by yung their Roots any 
'time 1n the Spring, and will grow any where. 
Mint indeed is more-generally cultivated than 
the other, as it is of itſelf a pleaſant Sallet, 
and good in Soops and ſome Sauces, (beſides its 
extraordinary uſe in Salling: When it is about 
a Foot high, it ſhould be cut to dry in Bunches 
for Minter uſe, obſerving this as a general Rule, 
to cat every Herb deſign'd for drying, in a dry 
Day, and then to dry them in the Shade. 
Some Gardeners think it worth their while to 
plant ſome large Roots of Mint in the Corners 
'of their Hot Bed, about November, that they 
may ha ve young Shoots of it to mix among their 


Nies allets. 


Tunſie is increas'd by parting the Roots in the 
Spring, and is a Plant ſo valuable, that it muſt 
not be wanting; ſome of it ſhould always be 
kept dry in the Winter, eſpecially for the Uſe 
of thoſe who are afflicted with the Gon in their 
Stomach : It is of that ſovereign Efficacy in 
that Caſe, as I have found by Experience, that 
I think ſhould be guilty of ill Nature, if I was 
to paſs by this Opportunity of making known 

the Method of offas it. Boil half a handful of 
this Herb in half a Pint of ſtrong Whire-Wine, 
and drinking this Decoction as hot as poſſible, 1 
have always found it to remove the Pain in leſs 

than a Quarter of an Hour. | 
Worms 
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Wormwood is either raiſed from Seeds or 
Slips planted in March it will grow in any 
Soil, and be apt to over-run the Ground, if it 
de eaten dy Hogs when the Seeds are ripe 
vhich:paffiag thro? their Bodies germinate and 
come up very quickly. 1511 5 0 

Fenny- royal and Cammomile are uſeful Herbs, 
and very well deferve place in the Garden 3 
they delight in moiſt ſhady Places, and pro; 
beſt in a ſtiff Soil; they are both propagat 
from Slips planted in March or April. Pf 

We have two kinds of Aarforam commonly 
propagated in Gardens ; one ſort called the 
Hinter Sweer- Aar joram, which will reſiſt our 
Froſts, and remain good two or three ' Years 
without renewing, and the other is ſown annu- 
ally upon the Hot Bed in March, not being able 
to defend it ſelf from the Violence of our Win- 
ters: The firſt Kind is inoreasd by planting 
the Slips about March or April in moiſt Places, 
but has not that agreeable Scent which we 
find in the other; therefore ſome of the laſt 
fort ſhould be dry d every Year when it is grown 
pretty large. | 

Carduus is rais'd from Seeds ſown either the 
middle of Auguſt, or in March; but I com- 
mend the Autumn Plants before thoſe rais'd in 
the Spring, as they are much larger, and more 
vigorous than the others, and beſides have a 
much better Seaſon to dry in. 

Angelica is rais'd from Seeds ſown in March 
in a moiſt rich Ground; it is a Plant that laſts 
good for ſeveral Years without renewing, and 
is of great uſe 


Dragons 
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Dragon: bought alſo to be found in our Garden, 
as well for the Beauty of the Flowers, as the 
uſe made of the whole: Plant in many Caſes; it 
15 s multiply d by tranſplanting the Suckers ta- 

en from about the Rob0t in March: This 
Plant loves a freſh natural Soil and Shade. 
EFxunel and Dill are both propagated alike 
from Seeds ſown in the Spring; they are uſe- 

L Herbs, and ſhould not be wanting in a Gar- 

en ; the firſt having its tender Stalks blanch'd 
like Sellery makes a very good Sallet. - 
' Parſley and Clary are alſo very uſeful Furni- 
tutes of a Kitchen Garden, both cultivated with 
great Facility, and rais'd from' Seeds ſown 1 in 
March, and renew'd every Lear. 

I have now (1 think) — every Plant 
that is requir'd to grow in a\Kirchen Garden, 
and would adviſe, that the ſeveral Kinds I have 
treated of in this Chapter, be planted in ſome 
place near the: Houſe, for the Conveniency of 
gathering them with little nn when they 
are wanted. 
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W e ERERES 
3 ENB 


AF. Vn. 
WENGINES for raiſing of WA TER; 
With ſome Obſervations and Experiments 
W the meliorating of Water for the Uſe 
Gardeners. 


it is impoſlible to have either a fine or 
profitable Garden without the command of 
wod Water, 1am perſwaded this Chapter will 
wt be unacceptable to ſuch Gentlemen as have 
Weir Gardens unfortunately ſituated remote 
Tom it ; but eſpecially if by the Aſſiſtance of 
bme Engines, which I ſhall here mention, they 
be taught how to bring it, with little trou- 
to their Houſes or Gardens, altho' they 
Me their Station upon the Tops of Hills, or 
Her places remote from Water. 
EE, Suppoſing the Situation of the Houſe 
ar Garden to be a conſiderable Height above 
Wy Pond, River, or Spring, and that it has at 
reſent no other Conveniency of Water than 
What is brought continually by Men or Horſes 
Pit: In this Caſe the wonderful Invention of 
le late Mr. Savory, F. R. S for raiſing Wa- 
te by Fire, will not only ſupply the Defe&, 
Wy flinging up as much Water as may be deſir'd, 
wut may be maintain'd with little Trouble, 
md very ſmall Expence. It is now about ſix 
Fears ſince Mr. Savory ſet up one of them for 
Eat IV. A a that 


re 


any Engine whatever. 


Plate, agreeable to that at Cambden Houſe, 
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that curious Gentleman, Mr. Balle, at Camb. | 


den Houſe, which has ſucceeded fo well, that 
there has not been any want of Water ſince it 
has been built ; and with the Improvements 
which | have ſince made to it, I am apt to be- 
lieve will be leſs ſubje& to be out of order than 


For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I haye 
given a, Deſign of it, Fig. I. of the ſecond 


which is, I think, the trueſt proportion'd of 
any about London; the ſeveral Parts of it, and 
the manner of working it, I ſhall explain as 
follows. 


A The Fire; 
B The Boiler; a Copper Veſſel of a ſpherical 
Figure, in which Water is boiled and eya« 
porated into Seam, which paſſes tho- 

row ; 
C The Regulator, which opens to let it into 
D The Steam- Pipe (of Copper) thorow which 
it deſcends con 
E The Receiver, which is a Veſſel of Copper for 
| that at firſt ſetting at Work is full ol vill 
Air, which the Steam will diſchargaM up 
thorow as | 
F The Engine-Tree, and up the Clack at 


K (The Plug of the ſaid Clack, to come at and If 

| repair the ſame if need be) and ſo th com 
Air goes up muſl 

L The Force Pipe. After E is void of Ait Boll. 
which is to be found by its being ho, W 

all over, then ſtop the Steam at C, and you 

throw a little cold Water on E, and iq away 

ſucking Clack will open at pen 


1 (Whici 


1 
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| (Which is the Plug of the ſaid Clack ) and 

fill E with Water, which will aicend 
thorow 

G The Sucking-Pipe, from 

H The Pond, Well, or River. 


This being done, proceed to raiſe your Wa. 
ter, VIZ. 

Firſt, Turn C to let the Steam paſs from the 
heiler into E, and it will force the Mater theres 
in thorow F by K up L; which Water cannot 
deſcend , becauſe of the Clack at Il. When E 
z thus empty d, which may eaſily be perceived 
by its being hot as before, turn C and confihe 
jour Steam in B; then open the Cock M, which 
will let a little cold Water into E, and that 
by condenſing the Steam in E, will cauſe the 
Water immediately to afcend from H, and re- 
pleniſh E. 

Then turn C to let the Steam into E, and it 
will force the Water out of it up L into a Cit. 
m O, placed at the Top to receive it. Then 
confine your Steam at Cas before, and turn M 
for the ſpace of a Second or two of Time, and E 
will be refill'd, which may be again diſcharged 
upL as before: So this Work may be continued 
a5 long as you pleate, if you keep Water in 


If you turn the Cock N, and then only Steam 
comes out of it (without hot Water) the Boiler 
muſt be replenifh'd with freſh Water; but our 
Boiler of Water will laſt a long while, 

When you have rais'd Water enough, and 
you deſign to leave off working the Engine, take 
away all the Fire from under the Boiler and o- 
pen the Cock N to let out the Seam, which 

8 Aa 2 would 
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would otherwiſe (was it to remain confin'd ) Ml cr 
perhaps burſt the Engine. | 

The Proportion of the ſeveral Parts of this 
Engine, as it now ſtands at Cambden Houſe, is 
thus : | | 

The Pipe, from the Surface of the Water to 
the Engine- Tree F, is ſixteen Foot, which is 
the length it ſucks the Water (but might 
be made to draw Water about twenty eight 
Foot.) 

From the Engine - Tree E, up to the great 
Ciſtern, which receives the Water, is forty two 
Foot (but might be an hundred Foot high, i 
ſuch a quantity of Seam be allow'd as is pro- 
portionable to the length of the Pipe.) 

The Diameter of the Bore, as well of the 
Sucking- Pipe &, as of the Force-Pipe L, is three 
Inches; and of the Steam-Pipe D, about an 
Inch. 

The Receiver holds thirteen Gallons 06 


con 

Water, and the Boiler three times that Quan- the 
tity. Pla 
When this Engine begins to work, you may has 
raile four of the Receivers full of Water in one t 1 
Minute, which is fifty two Gallons ; and at ar 
that rate, in an Hour's time may be flung up Bf 
Three thouſand One hundred and Twenty Gal or | 
lons, which is above Eighty ſix Barrels: Or ifi in 
there were two Receivers, one to ſuck, while Par 
the other diſcharged it ſelf, as has been pra the 
Ted, then we might raiſe Six thouſand TwoW rec 
hundred and Forty Gallons in the ſame time. 
The prime Coſt of ſuch an Engine is about wil 
fifty Pounds; and the Quantity of Coal requird nu 
for each Working is about half a Peck; ſo that for 
the Expence will be very inconſiderable, in M; 


compa: 
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compariſon to what the Carriage of Water 
won Horſes would amount to, and in ſuch 
countries where Wood is plenty, the Expence 
yould be much lefs. Of | 

Now if the quantity of Water, which is here 
aid to riſe in an Hour's time, may not be 
thought enough for the. uſe deſign'd, the ſame 
Engine may either be continu'd to work for four 
or five Hours, or another of a larger Extent 
night be ſet up. I have ſeen one with two 
Receivers, Which held each of them a Barrel 
(i e.) Thirty ſix Gallons of Water, which 
yould furniſh ſo great a Quantity, that even 
ſome tolerable large Fountains might be ſup- 
ply'd by it, 

In the working this Engine we may obſerve 
two things which contribute to explain the 
Motion of the Sap in Plants; Firſt, We diſcover 
the violent Elaſticity of Steam or Vapour, when 
ompreſs'd or crouded into a little room, as 
the Steam or Yapour riſing from the Roots of 
Plants into the fine Tubes or Veſſels in the Wood, 
las ſufficient Force to roll or explain them 
at their Extremities, and by that means to en- 
large the Plant. 2dly, We may obſerve the 
Effect of cooling this Steam, it then condenſes 
or thickens into Water, which J ſuppoſe it does 
in Plants, as ſoon as it reaches their extreme 
parts and meets the Cold, and then returns to 
the Root thro* other Paſſages big enough to 
receive it, by means of its own Weight. | 

The Perſian-Wheel is another Engine which 
vin draw Water from any great Depth: It is 
much uſed in Italy and other Parts of Europe, 
for drawing Water out of deep Wells and 
Mines, This Wheel has a Chain of Buckets, 

4 Aa 3 which 
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which in the time of working, are continually 
filling and emptying themſelves: Some of them 
going down. while the others are coming up, 
the Chain being looſe like that upon the Wheel 
of a Fack. This I ſhould farther explain, if it 
was not ſo generally known to every one that 
has been abroad. 

As for other Inventions for the ſame. Pur- 
poſe of raiſing Water, I ſhall refer my Reader 
to the Engines themſelves, that at Windſor Ca- 
file, the Engine at Hampton- Court, but above 
all others that I have yet heard of for ingenious 
Contrivance, the Engine belonging to Loy- 
der, Eſq; of Whitehaven, which J am told is a 
conſiderable Improvement upon Mr. Savory's 
Invention. - 

When by the Aſſiſtance of any of theſe, or 
other Engines, the Water is brought up to the 
Place delign'd, it ſhould be expos'd to the Ait 
as much as can be in a Pond, or other Receptacle 
of the like Nature, which is capable of contain- 
ing a large Fund of Water, by which means 
it will be kept from fermenting ſo quickly as it 
would do in ſmall Quantities, confin'd in Ci 
ſterns of Lead or Wood; and if it ſhould then 
happen that the Water is not palatable, or 
very fit for Houſhold Uſe, it may be remedy'd by 
ſome of the following Ways. 

It it be muddy, or ill taſted, the Water im- 
mediately falling from the Pipe of the Engine 
into the Pond or Receiver, ſhould firſt light 
upon a Bed of Pebble-ftones, three or four Foot 
thick ; and the Pond or Baſon it is receivd 
into, after it is prepared to hold Water, ſhould 
he cover'd at the Bottom with the ſame kind ol 
tones. In that part of the Pond where the Pipes 

'_ _ eceive 
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#ceive the Water for its Conveyance to the 
Yonſe, ſhould be laid a Heap of the ſame Stones 
ver the Mouth of the Pipe; and at conveni- 
Ct Diſtances in the Courſe of the Pipes from 

the Pond to the Honſe, ſhould be made two or 
three ſmall Ciſterns, ſunk a Yard in the Ground 
below the Pipe, fill'd with the ſame ſort of 
Febbles, and this Method will purify the Wa- 
ter to an extraordinary Fineneſs. The famous 
tia Water, ſo noted in Italy, is not without 
theſe Helps; but indeed it is obſervable, that 
the very Mountain it ſprings from produces 
thoſe Olives which make the ſweeteſt 0% in the 
World, which probably proceeds from the 
Nature of the Soil, as the Goodaeſs of the Wa- 
ter alſo is partly owing to. - 

But for want of theſe Conveniencies, we 
my refine Water another way; as it is fre- 
quently practis'd in Spain: They filter it thro? 
ſeveral Bells or Baſons, made of a porous 
Stone of that Country, ſomewhat like thoſe 
dug about Oxford. Theſe Baſons are placed one 
orer another, as in Fig. II. Plate II. ſometimes 
hve or fix, to make the Water as fine as you 
leſire; but for want of theſe, I think we might 
iſe large Baſons of ſome fort of Earthern-· ware 
made in England, and baked without glazing, 
which will Jer the Water paſs as freely as the 
Bells of Stone. | 

If it is too harſh, ſoften it with Chalk and 
Gravel ; but above all we mult obſerve, that 
no Water-fowl be ſuffer d to come near it, 
tor any Weeds or Fiſh live in it; and allo that 
t is not annoy'd by Leaves of Trees falling 
into it. 8 LE | 
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And theſe Directions, I think; are not con- 
trary to Reaſon, if we conſider, that the beſt 
and the worſt Waters are only good or bad, 
waccording as they are filter'd thro* Beds of 
different kinds of Earth; all Waters certainly 
partaking of the Qualities of the Earths they 
paſs thorow, as it were by Infuſion :It would 
therefore be well to obſerve what Soils the beſt 
or moſt pleaſant. taſted Springs run thoroy, 
that others may be regulated by them : From 
ſuch Obſervations an ingenious Man might ea- 
ſily alter the Taſte and Quality of any Water 
according to his own Fancy. 

But for the Uſe of Gardens, the moſt pleaſant 
clear Water is not to be prefer'd, nor ſuch 
as comes immediately from a cold Spring ; 
neither ſhould it be harſh, but rather ſoft and 
muddy: A ſtagnating Water, that lies well 
expos'd to the Sun, ſeems to be the beſt for 
the Health of any Plant; or pure Rain Water, 
if it can be had without any Mixture; for all 
enrich'd or fatned Water, with Dungs or o- 
ther forcing Ingredients, proves often fatal to 
Plants, if not rightly underſtood ; and at the 
beſt can only contribute to make a Plant grow 
ſomething the quicker ; and ſuch forcing of 
Nature always proves of il} conſequence as well 
to Plants as to Animals, by ſhortning their 
Lives. - | 

Indeed where we have to do only with annual 
Plants, it may be of ſervice to uſe ſometimes 
theſe Provocatives, the better to bring them 
to Perfection within the Compaſs of our Sun- 
mer; but then they muſt be apply'd conſide- 
rately, and a right kind of Mixture prepard 
for each reſpective ſort of Plant: For we mul 
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not imagine, that one fort of Mixture, however 
fatning it may be, will alike coutribute to the 
Welfare of every ſort of Plant. I have expexi- 
enc'd, that the black Water taken from a 
Dunghill will make a Cabbage, or any of that 
Race, proſper extremely: But having uſed the 
fame Water to other Plants that were aroma- 
tick, and whoſe Texture of Parts was more 
cloſe, ſuch as Ayrtler, Thyme, and the like, it 
kill'd them very quickly; which ſhews that the 
Gardeners ought not to confide in the Richneſs 
of any one particular kind of Water for the 
Welfare of every ſort of Plant, no more- than 
a Skilful Phyſician will preſcribe always the 
ſame Medicine for the cure of all ſorts of Di- 
ſtempers. e 9548: 5 

But there is another thing to be conſider'd 
in the preparing of Waters for Plants, which as 
yet ſeems to be very little regarded; and that 
is, when we mix Pidgeons dung, or other ſuch 
like Ingredients in Waters, we muſt allow them 
due time to ferment before we uſe them, other- 
wiſe they will injure the Roots we water with 
them, and that will diſtemper the Plants, and 
it may be kill them, as we often find by Ex- 
perience. | 

Mr. Evelyn very juſtly obſerves, ſpeaking 
of theſe Mixtures, that they ſhould not be nſed 
'till they be ſufficiently ſweetned and purged 
from their over Acrimony : I have known ma- 
ny Plants deſtroy'd by the uſe of unripe Mix- 
tures, altho' the ſame Preparations, when they 
have been fully maturated, have done Wonders 
in forwarding the Growth of the ſame kinds 
of Plants : And again, the Proportions of eyery 
Ingredient ought to be as reaſonably n 
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and not to double onr Quantities over haſtily; 
| becauſe a moderate Proportion has already be: 
gan to ſhew its good Effects; like ſome un- 
thinking People, who believe that the more 
Phyſick they take, the more bealthful they 
ſhall be, becauſe they have once been reliev'd 
from Sickneſs by a ſmall Doſe of it : But a few 
Obſervations to an ingenious Man, who loyes 
a Garden, will ſoon bring him to rights in theſe 
Matters. 4 
I find that for Orange - Trees, Sheeps or Deers- 
dung ſteep'd in Water, about half a Buſhel to 
a Hogſhead, is of great uſe, and may be fill'd 
up five or fix times without renewing the Dung; 
but this Water muſt not be uſed *till it has 
| Nood at leaſt three Days in the Sun for the 
firſt time, and about forty eight Hours for the 
others: And beſides, we muſt likewiſe be ſure 
to obſerve, that when we have once began 
to make uſe of it, it muſt conſtantly be conti- 
nued, or the Trees will decline. 

I confeſs, I cannot from Experience direct 
any other prepar'd Water for the Welfare of 
any particular kind of Plant but the Orange- 
Free; but ſo far as I can judge, thoſe Plants 
with the largeſt Veſſels, will beſt endure the 
fatteſt Waters: See the Mixtures I mention 
for forcing Vegetation in the Third Chapter 
of my Firſt Part of this Work, and infuſe them 
in Water for Tryal. 

But to return to plain Water, which is the 
moſt natural to Plants, uſe only ſuch, if poſſi- 
ble, as has ſtood in the Sun ſome Days to ſof- 
ten, either in Ciſterns, or Pits dug in the 
Ground, but I eſteem Pits to be the beſt; and 


cyen Water of this Kind ſhould not be unhee- 
4 dingly 
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dingly given to Plants. We ſhould conſider 


the moſt. proper Seaſons of doing it, and 
the beſt Method of refreſhing Plants with 


it, | | 

Firſt then, we ought to water all Plants in. 
the Morning, in ſuch Seaſons when the Nights 
are froſty; and in the Evening in the warm 
Seaſons : The Reaſon of the firſt is, that too 
much Wet lying about the Roots of Plants, 
chills and pinches them ſo much, if it happens 
to freeze, that they often periſh ; but if it be 
given in the Morning when there is likelthood 
of a warm Day, it gives the Plant ſuch Nou- 
riſhment as they require from it, and is dry'd 
vp before the Froſt of the Evening can have 

wer over it; therefore Morning Waterings 
ſhould be in Auguſt, September and October, 
March, April, and the firſt fifteen Days in 
May; and from that Time to the middle of 
Auguſt chuſe the Evenings for the ſame Work, . 
becauſe then the extreme Hear of the Sun would 
over heat the Water given in the Morning to 
the Plants, and ſcald their Roots, beſides dry- 
ing it up too quick, before the Plants could 
receive due Nouriſhment from it : But we 
ſhould never uſe theſe Evening Waterings after 
the Sun is down, without great Neceſſity. 

But in either of theſe Waterings, we. ſhould 
take care to water as near the Ground as can 
be, and not hold the Warering-Por too high, 
for that would waſh the Earth from about the 
Roots of the Plants, and contribute to make 
the Ground hard when the Sun comes to ſhine 
rpon It, and ſo bind the Roots too much. Be- 
fore you water, obſerve always that the Earth 
be open and looſe about the Roots; and __— 
| „ c all, 
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all, avoid as mnch as can be the wetting of the 
Leaves; for if the Froſt comes upon them be- 
fore they dry, it pinches and rots them; and 
if the Sun ſhines hot upon em while they 
are. wet, they will ſpot and change their Co» 
Jour. | | 

* Beſides theſe ſimple Waterings Colly Flower:, 
Cucumbers, and thoſe Plants which have large 
Veſſels, ſhould be floated, that is, the Alley, 
between the Rows ſhould be damm'd up at each 
End, and fill'd with Water; and one of theſe 
Floatings will do more good than ſix Waterings 
cloſe to their Stems; they feed and nouriſh the 
extreme Fibres, which alone want This help, 
and put the Earth in that Condition, that the 
fmalleſt Warmth of the Sun will eyaporate that 
Steam from it, which I account to be ſo neceſ- 
fary to plump the parenchimons Parts of the 
Leaves and Stalks. 

It is a Rule to be obſerv'd in watering of 
Plants, that while they are not growing they 
ſhould be kept as dry as poſſible, and at the 
Time of their Growth they ſhould never want 
Water, giving them frequently a little at a 
time, and chiefly at the Time they are in 
Bloſſom; for if by accident of Weather the 
Water lies long about the Roots of Plants, it 
chills them, and checks their Growth. It is al- 
+ To to be obſerv'd, that ſuch Plants as are very 
ſucculent or juicy, as Houſe-Leeks, &c. mult 
have little Water; they contain Moiſture e- 
nough in themſelves for their Nouriſhment, 
and feed chiefly upon the Air, which they im- 
bibe and condenſe in their ſpongy Parts, and 
beſides for their Subſtance they have fewer 


Sap Veſſels than any other kinds of Plants; 
5 | there- 
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therefore I have laid it down as a Rule in my 
Hiſtory of Succulent Plants; and *tis from Expe- 
rience, that the more ſucculent is any Plant, 
ſo does it require leſs Water; and fo thoſe 
Plants that have the greateſt Proportion of Sap- 
Veſſels, and the leaſt of ſpongy Parts, require 
frequent Waterings, which we find to be true 
from common Experience in the Garden, and 
by examining the Structure of Water-Plants, 
ſuch as Willows, &c. which are for the moſt 
part compoſed of Sap-Yeſels, and are therefore 
ſo tough that they may be wrought into any 
Figure without breaking ; but all juicy Plants 
are brittle for want of theſe Veſſels. 

I believe if we were to examine with the 
Microſcope the Numbers and Sizes of the Sap- 
Veſſels in every ſort of Plant we have a mind 
to propagate, we might come to a certainty of 
the Proportion of Moiſture every Plant re- 
quir'd. 

Since I have now given my Remarks upon 
Water, and the manner of uſing it in Gardens, 
believe it will not be unacceptable to the Cu- 
rious, if I give them an Account of the Method 
| have uſed to propagate Water-plants in Pots 
and Caſes, which hitherto I belieye has not been 
practiſed in England by any but my ſelf, and is 
what I find to ſucceed very well. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of WATER-PLANTS, whe 
ther Domeſtick or Foreign, the Man- 
ner of propagating them in our Gar- 
dens. 


N the Firſt Part of this Work I 
GR have taken ſome ſhort Notice, that 

ve have Terrene Plants, Amphibious 
Plants, and Aquaticks ; but I ſhall 
now be more particular concerning 
and endeayour to ſhew how far the 
right Diſpoſition of each of them ought to be 
conſiderd when we are about to propagate 
them. Iam perſwaded, many curious Perſons 
would have made Plantations of Warer Plants in 
their Gardens long ſince, if they had known how 
to have done it, as the beautiful Flowers of ſome 
of them, at leaſt equal, if not ſurpaſs, many of 
our moſt curious Land-Plants, and that chiefly 
in the Veſt-Indies; altho* England has alſo its 
Share, witneſs the Mater-Lillies and Ranuncu- 
lus's of different Kinds, ſo frequently found in 
Rivers and Ponds. 

Now that Water- Plants may have their place 
in Gardens, even altho' there are neither Ponds, 
Rivers or Springs to plant them in, I ſhall re- 
commend the following Method, which I have 

b ex pe- 
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experienc'd with good ſucceſs. Firſt, provide 
either large Garden-Pots glazed within - fide, 
and without Holes in their Bottoms, or elſe 
cauſe ſome Troughs or Caſes of Wood to be 
made according to the third Figure, Plate II. 
of Oaken Boards, about two Inches thick ; ſuch 
Caſes ſhould be ſix Foot long, two Foot wide 
at the Bottoms, and two Foot and a half deep, 
if they are for large Plants that grow under 
Water, or ſhallower for ſuch as do not require 
deep Waters ; the Corners and other Joints of 
ſuch Caſes ſhould be ſtrengthen'd with Iron, 
the Inſides well pitch'd, and the Outſides pain- 
ted. In theſe Pots or Caſes put common un- 
mix'd Earth, ſo much as to fill one third Part 
of them, for Water Lillies, Pond · Needs, or ſuch 
others as require depth of Water for their 
Leaves and Branches to ſwim in, and fill about 
two thirds of them with the like Earth for 
Wat er-Plant aint, Water- Aroms, and Ranunca- 
lass, which love leſs depth of Water than the 
former; then for thoſe Plants which grow in 
Marſhes and Bags, the Earth may lie within five 
Inches of the Top. This Work may be done 
in April, when the Water-Plants begin to ap- 
pear, which may be brought in and planted 
from that time 'till the middle of June, filing 
up each Pot or Caſe with Water as ſoon as the 
Plants are put in them. It muſt be obſerv'd 
likewiſe, that many of the Water-plants are 
Wanderers, without taking any Root in the 
Earth; ſuch are the Warer-ſoldiers, Frog-bits, 
and Ducks-meat, which ſwim about from place 
to place, as the Wind carries them, and only 


ſtrike their Roots into the Water ; therefore 
a 
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a ſinall Quantity of Earth at the Bottoms of the 


Pots they are ſet in, will ſuffice to maintain the 
water in a right ſtate for their ſupport. In a 
word, to 2 — Mode of Growth, and the 
Expoſure of thoſe Plants we collect, will beſt 
help us to underſtand the right way of cultiva- 
ting them with Succeſs, when we are about to 
civilize them in our Gardens; Where in all 
things the plain Road of Nature ſhould be 
follow'd, or at leaſt kept in View, if we deſire 
healthful Plants. | 

I find that in this artificial Management of 
Water-plants, thoſe of Rivers ſhould be frequent- 
ly refreſh'd with Spring-water, and ſuch as 
delight to grow in ſtanding Pools or Ponds, to 
be ſeldom interrupted with it. It is alſo ob- 
ſervable, that Water-plants, upon removing 
them, will be as long before they recover them- 
ſelves to renew their Growth as Land-plants, 
which may ſeem ſtrange to ſome who are uſed 
to ſee the ſudden Refreſhment of a decay'd 
Land-flower when it is put into Water. And 
whereas it is a commom thing to ſhelter Land- 
plants from the Heat of the Sua after tranſplan- 
ting, Water-plants muſt be dealt with directly 
contrary, and be expos'd to the Sun after they 
are removed. 4 

The Seeds of Wat er- plants arg of two Kinds, 
one Claſs always ſwiming on the Top of the 


Water, and the other ſinking to the Bottom as 


ſoon as it is ſhed, following the Nature of 
their Mother Plants in that reſpect: For if the 
Seeds of thoſe Plants, which naturally ſwim on 
the Top of the Waters, ſhould fink to the Bot- 


tom, ſuch Seeds would then be removed _ 
| the 
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the proper Station requir'd for their Groth 
and would therefore 'periſh- And fo likewiſe 
the Seeds of thoſe Plants, which Nature directs 
to grow under the Water, will not ſwim on 
the Top of it. As for the Preſervation o theit 
Seeds, to ſupply us with the ſeveral Kinds from 
Year to Year, which without doubt will 
duce as many Varieties as the Seeds of Lands 
plants, I ſhall preſcribe the following Method 
which may be -uſeful for the tranſporting of _ 
them from remote Parts, or foreign Countries 
which may be done morè eaſily in Seeds, than in 
plants already grown. KN 1 5 

In order to fave the Seeds of theſe Plants; 
we have nd more to do than to follow them from 
the Flower 'till they are ripe, and then to put 
them in Earth and Water to preſerve them 
for Vegetation the Spring following, for Na- 
ture takes that way, and in this there is no 
Difficulty. The Pots and Caſes I have already 
directed, are proper to put them in as ſoon as 
they are gather d; then let them ſink or ſyim 
ia the Water *till the Spring cauſes them to 
ſprout, they will proſper with little Atten- 
dance; but indeed if we can be happy enough 
to meet with an ingenious Correſpondent in 
any part of America, where the Waters fo ge- 
nerally are adorn'd with beautiful Plants, we 
thuſt contrive ſome particular Method to pre- 
ſerve them during their Tranſportation ; and 
for their Culture when we receive 'em, ſuch as 
putting them (each ſort by it ſelf) in Bottles 
of Water and Earth, with large Mouths, cos 
ver'd only with Linnen-Cloth, and not with 
Corks, which would cauſe a Ferment in the 
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Liquors ; place thoſe Bottles in ſome Veſſel of 
Water *till they can be brought to us, and then 
ſow them in the Pots, prepar'd as have already 
directed for Plants of this Nature, and place 
them in Hot Beds till the Weather with us will 
nearly anſwer the Heat of the Climate they 
came from. At the gathering their Seeg;, 
ſtrict Obſervation ſhould be made of the depth 
of Water they grow in, the Situation, the 
Quality of the Soil under the Water, and whe- 
ther they inhabit running or S—_ Waters; 
and above all, the Taſte of the Waters they 
row in whether ſalt, brackiſh, or freſh, ſhould 
be obſerv'd ; by ſuch Inſtructions I think it 
will be impoſſible to fail of the ſucceſs we de. 


re. 

When we have collected a ſufficient Variety 
of Water-plants into our Gardens, we may pre- 
pare to diſpoſe them in Claſſes, and range the 
ſeveral Tribes in proper Order, which would 
be very uſeful to ſuch as read Lectures on Plants; 
for indeed the want of ſome ſuch way as this 
for the cultivating of Aquaricks in a narrow 
compaſs of Gronnd, has given the Students in 
Botany the greateſt Trouble in their Studies, 
and has been the occaſion that Water-plants are 
ſo little known. The moſt proper Seaſon for 
diſpoſing and removing them, is as ſoon as they 
are out of Flower, and the Leaves hegin to de- 
cay, which is about the beginning of September; 
their Stems or Branches muſt then he cut off 
near the Root and their Roots planted at 
due Diſtances. in the Pots or Caſes already deſ- 


crib'd, | 


The 
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The Water-lillies, which i © much commend 

for their Beauty, are of ſeveral Kinds, the 

double White, the ſingle White, the large (ets 
] 


Yellow 8 ſort, and the ſmall Ve / 
And beſide theſe, I have heard of other ſorts of 
em in England, but have not yet found 'em; the 
large Kinds bloſſom in June and July; that with 
the yellow Flower ſomewhat ſooner than the 
others : We may find them in quiet Waters, 
as in a Pond at the Back of T; bb e. where I 
have gather'd three ſorts, but the yellow ſort 
eſpecially is very plentiful in the River f 
Thames about Brentford, where there are many 
other pretty ſorts of Water-plants. , 
In the Ditches about Lambeth, and near the 
Neat- Houſes, Weſtminſter, I have obſerv'd great 
Varieties of Water-plants as alſo near Hamſtead, 
and upon the Banks of the Thames over againſt 
Greenwich; but L am told there are not in any 
Place in England ſo many different Species as in 
Cambridgeſhire, which abounds ſo much in curious 
Flants, that the Famous Mr. Ray tbought it 
worth his while to compoſe a Volume on pur- 
poſe to deſcribe the Plants of that Country 
only. So that ſuch as covet to re Va- 
ter plants may eaſily ſtock themſelves with Va- 
rieties enough, which I ſhall never believe are 
leſs uſeful or beautiful, becauſe they are not ſo 
high priſed as many others. | 
1 ſhall now ſay little more upon this Head, 
unleſs it be that we muſt ſhelter ſuch Vater - 
pants as we receive from foreign Parts, in the 
Green- Houſe, during the Winter ; for it may be 
in that Seaſon they will flower with us; if they, 
lixe the Exotick Land-plants, preſerve * 
1 5 +44 "Be 4 iv 
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their natural Seaſon of Growth, that th will 
only ſprout in the Spring- time of their Native 
Countries. During their Confinement in the 
Houſe, they muſt be often refreſn'd with Wa- 
ter, ſomewhat warm'd by the Heat of Horſe- 
dung, or the Sun, and allow'd as much Air as 


poſſible. | | 
The End of the Fourth Parti 
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Houſes, as 1 have found to forward the Wel. 
fare of Plant, and as yet has been but little 
regarded or underſtood. CT 

The Green-Houſer, as they are commonly 
built, ferve more for Ornament than Uſe; 
their Situation to receive the South Sun, is the 
only thing that ſeems, to be regarded towards 
the Health of the Plants they are to ſhelter: 
It is rare to find one among them that will 
p 4 Plant well in the Winter, Either by reafon 
their Situation in moiſt Places, their want 
of Glaſſes enough in the Front; the Diſpropor- 
tion of the Room within them, and ſometimes 
whete'it happens that a Gr#en-Houſe has been 
well conſider'd in theſe Points, all is confound - 
ed by the Fe under it, which convey the 
Heat from the Stoves. | 1 | 
From the Experience therefore that I have MW. 
Rad in the Culture of Teveral Thouſands of Ex - 
ot ici Plants in different kinds of Conſervatories, 
I ſhall venture to give my Setitiments of the 
Matter. —_ CY * i » IF | 
_ © "Beſide what is commonly call'd a Green- Houſe 
ir as been Cuſtomary to provide Glaſs Caſe 
dk ſeveral Kinds, and Sroves, for the Preſerva- 

tion of Plants brought from different Countries; 
t 1 now ſind they are ſo many unneceſlary 
xpences, unleſs in the Caſe of ſome Plaus, 
which are brought from the hotteſt Climates, 


good Green- Houſe,, well Ter of hap do rl 


that is requir'd for the Welfare of finbſt Pt 
in the Winter : It may be ſo offer u i 8 
ſhelter at one time Orange Trees, N io 
he Cape of Good Hope, Virginia, Cre, 
udeed ſuch as grow within tea Degrees ol 0 
Line. I mult confeſs when I yas firſt aequaimen 
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with Alert, Indian Figs, and ſuch like Plants, I 
thought they could never have Heat enon h, 
and deſtroy' d many by that too common No. 


jon : I could hardly venture them out 
Het Beds in the moſt extreme Heats o 
the Summer; and in the Winter they wer 
half roaſted with ſubterrancous Fires 1- ha 
made under the Glaſs Caſes where they 
ſtood. = . 5 , | . TRAP 
gut the great Inconveniencies I fonnd by 
that Practice, put me upon making other 
Tryals; I was ſoon convinc'd they would Iiy 
in the oper Air in the Sammer; and I fou 
that by bringing them acquainted with it in 
that Seaſon, they became more hardy to reſiſt 
the Cold of the Winter; they were then vi- 
orous and healthful, and I had no more to do 
fi the moſt rigorous Seaſons, but to keep em 
from the Froſts, and fo to diſpoſe the Conſer- 
vatory, that when they came to be ſhut up in 
ſevere Weather, there might be Air enough 
enclos'd in the Houſe to circulate freely about 
the Plants, and dry up thoſe Damps which are 
it ſach times apt to riſe from the Moiſture of 
the Pots of Earth; for thoſe Damps I foug 
tommonly had the worſt Effects upon Plants, 
by bringing Moldineſs upon their Leaves or 
Stalks, Which always rotted 'em,. unleſs timely 
1 To correct theſe, as well as pre- 
vent the. Froſts from getting into the Houle in 
very violent Seaſons, I made uſe of a little 
Charcoal Fire, after it hurnt clear, and had done 
— 7 which I hung up between the Win- 
dows and the Plants. One of cheſe Fires would 
keep the Air ia the Houſe warm and dry for 
Wont Twenty four Hours, withoat renewing; 
3 and 


* 
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and this Method 1 found had a much better 
Effect 1755 the Plants than the Subterraneous 
Fires, which, commonly rais d Damps, crack d 


the Paſſages of the Hues where it run, and of- 
ten filld the Houſe with Smoak, which is a 


great Egemy to Plants, eſpecially the Smoak of 
the Sea-Coal. | imp ft; 
Nou altho' I found ſo much Benefit by Char. 
coal Fires, that the laſt hard Winter I did not 
loſe, one Plant, yet even thoſe Fires are not 
without their Inconveniencies; where there 
are many of them, they are ſo ſuffocating that 
Yeveral Men have been choak'd by them, upon 
ing into the Places where they have been 
burning; and if they be not made to burn 
clear before they are put into a Houſe, the 
Sparks will fly in ſuch great Numbers from the 
burning Coals, that the Houſe would be in dan- 
ger from them of being ſet on Fire. 
Theſe Ihconveniencies indeed are enough to 
leſſen our Eſteem for Charcole Fires; but it 
depends upon the Care of the Gardener that 
he avoids thoſe Dangers, by putting into 


his Green- Horſe only a ſmall Fire or two, in 


Proportion to the Bigneſs of the Houſe, and 
hy taking Care when he puts them in, that 
oy are rather declining than increaſing in 
theit Hear. | 

Since | have ſeen ſome of the new invented 
Chimneys ſo judiciouſly improv'd by my learned 
and ingenious Friend. Dr. Deſaguliers, F. R. 8. 
1 am of Opinion, that nothing can be con- 
triv'd more for our Purpoſe of preſerving 
Plants in the Winter from Froſts and Damps, 
than one of them plac'd artificially -in- ſome 
Part of a Green-Hoſe; they will afford us al 

| 9 | that 
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that we can deſire from #n' artificial Heat, for - 
the Welfare of Exorick Plants, without any In- 
convenience-attending them; and neither. the 
Trouble or Expence of-Firing'will be near 0 
great as in the preparing of the other Fires 1 


have mention'd 3 and the Expenee perhaps nat 
exceed the Charge ſome have beenat in making 
and continually repairing Stoves; which are fre- 
quently out of order, beſides the double Ad. 
vantage we may have from one of them, by 
ſetting it up in ſome Room joining to the Greens 
Houſe, where” altho' a Fire may be kept con- 
ſtantly, yet the Heat may be let into, or kept 
ont of the Green-Houſe at pleaſure ; and that 
in ſuch Proportions, as to make the Air in the 
Conſervatory equal to the Warmth of any Cli- 
mate 90 have a mind to imitate, which we 
may judge of, by placing a Thermometer in ſome 
part of the Green- Houſe : By means of this In- 
vention, the Air in the Houſe will be put in 
Motion, kept dry and warm, and correct the 
Damps; the Houſe will be repleniſn'd with 
freſh Air, as we ſee occaſion ; there will be 
no Danger of Smoak, or the Charge of frequent 
Repairs : So that conſidering all theſe Excellen- 
cies, I cannot conceive that any Invention can 
exceed this for the Preſervation of Exotick 
Plants in the Winer. © We may ſee a farther 
Account of theſe Chimneys in the Book pub- 
liſh'd by Dr. Deſaguliers, call'd, Fires Im- 


wd 
* 
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From hence we may judge that a good Green- 
Houſe ought to be ſituated upon the dryeſt 
Ground, to be as free from Damps as poſſible ; 
we ought alſo to provide ſubſtantially for the 
Keeping out of Cold, y yet — 

C 3 et 


let in Air freely, hut chiefly to contrive that 
the Front of the Houſe be ſo diſpds'd, the 
nothing may obſtruct the Paſſage of the Sun's 
Rays in the Mint er into the Houſe. \ 
1 poſe every one. will allow, that the 
Saut 479 eZ is the beſt for a Green- Houſe, as it 
will in that Expoſure receive the Syn for the 
85 part of the Day but in cafe that can- 
not be had with Conveniency, the South-Weſt 
Aßpect is next to be coveted. I think it woul 
be pleaſant, as well as beneficial to Plants, i 
the Conſervatory was always join'd to the Dwel- 
ling-Houſe : Can there be any thing more 
agreeable in the Winter, than to have a View 
from a Parlour or Study thorow Ranges of 0. 
range-Trees, and curious Plants of foreign Coun- 
tries, bloſſoming, and bearing Fruit, when our 


in 


Sate of Death, and to walk among thoſe Cy- 
rioſities of Nature, as in the: moſt temperate 
Climate, without any Senſe ar Froſt or pin- 
ching. Cold that reigns abr C ? And beſides, 
there is this Convenience in the joining the 
Conſervatory to the Hoyle, that in cold Weather 
we may go into n the cold 
Air, or blighting Winds from abroad, which 
would injure the Plants. 

The Situation of the Green» Hvuſe being thus 
fix d upon, the Proportions of the Building muſt 
next he conſider d, and that chiefly in relation 
to the Heighth'and Breadth of the Room; for 
the Length of a Green- Houſe may be. more or 
leſs, according to the Fancy of the Owner: But 
for the better Admiſſion of the Sun's: Rays to 
paſs all over the Rouſe, the Breadth of it 
ſhould not be more than the cighth from 9 


: Planting and de 5 
floor to the Cieling, which | way be from ben 
to eighteen Foot. 

"The Walls towards the North and the E 
maſt be of a good Thickneſs, but the F Fri | 
towards the Sour f ſhould be all of 64h, e (ect 

' ting a low Wall about a Foot Righ fr 
Ground; there ought: to be no Peersof — 
vork in "the Shared Part; for they ca 
Shade into the” Houſe, in proportion 175 qi 
Bigneſs, than it can ebe Li 81 ths th i Fee the 
Glaſs; and every one that alles 
Plants, Tin fare will allow that they ; hou hoy 
all the Advantage * 'the' Sun's Rays * 
Vinter that they can poſſibly ods 5 and 


this End if would be ul ue ful in the colder 


of England to bulld the Front "of DET 
A 
Uk 


Houſe in a Sweep, after the emmy Sore 

circle, which would op ren 

ſets. «Hh II 
The SGiaſ in the Front, whether it be in 


the Sun from the Time ef its riſng, 
db or Caſemamei, muſt be ſo HEE 


it may either be made to ſlide quit 
above the Frames; or to be taken aa 
is occaſion to give Air to the Plats, Unie 15 
about a Fottuight or three Werks after dre re 
are ſet into the Houſe, and as long 
Plants come Abroad, ſhould'be quicopen' 
and Day, if the Froſts or blig pris Tins are 
not Abroad; but at other Ares; ile the 
Hants are within Doors, all the Glaſs ſnhould 
A put up, and only open'd with Diſcretion in 
the Day time to air the Plants : The Saſhes oy 
Caſements being open'd, more or leſs in Pro- 
portion as the Weather is cold or warm, and 
Gould be always ſhut cloſe again before the 
Cc 4 Sung 
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— 15 off of the Houſe, that the Alr in it may 

Nharm till the! next Day. Some have 
12282 d with good Succeſs to lay the Win: 
s of their Conſervatonies ſloping about ten 
85 but as far as I have experienc'd, they 
2 2 as well upright. - The mould be 


the Middle ot me. Front, and.at. leaſt four 
t wide, to admit large Plants, it ſhould * 
ed like the Windows. 1; 
To theſe ve muſt provide ſtrong. Shutters, 
at. eaſt an lach thick, which in = Winter 
mould be ſnut every Night, for fear of 
Eco ſts, and alſo in extraordinary cold Weather, 
whey violent Winds ;blow- right n the 
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15 r the better Security of the Plant! fin 


a Place ſor the laying up- the Gardeiet's 
— 90 be huilt at t Tack: of the Green: 
I Hoſes, an and Over it a Fruity 37 Ot Seed- Rooms, 
nin lieu of: the: latter, fill che — 

. 
3 0 beſt: gage is chat made wink Sun 
+2 which, ucks wp W 1 quickly, and neyer 
Tyezts Marple, or ſuch kinds ot hard Stone 
= 2 206 Tag t - Lining of the Walls, 
- is preferable to the 8 Tiles, 
warm d with' he Sun, 1 

Ae Jeat into the Hon by a 2/1 + 
25 Dean” being built anſwerable to 
we DireQions, after it is well di d may re- 
ceive Plants into it; but nothing injntes them 
more than to ſet them i in a damp, Houſe. In 
the placing them in the Houſe, we muſt obſerve 

ie following Particulars. ; 

bt is commonly practiſed to provide Rows of 


Shelves plac d one higher than the other, from 
9 11 37 | + * v 
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the Eaſt x the, Weſt End CANE len hes 
onld be adb to hold as ng. far W 
Plants à8 WII fill up ahoht one fourth of th 9 | 
Space i Houſe, leavilig the reſt for Alr 
eirculate about the Plates when they come to 
be ſhut up cloſe in Froſty Weather: For if the 
Houſe was to be crowded with Plant in the 
Winter, their too great Numbers would create 
Damps, by condenſing br? Air'in the 25 8 
but a Quantity of Planti ptoportionable to th 
ſpace of the Houſe, as! rs alread np Bom 
cannot over-power- 81 ir in it, ſo far ay” 
alice [thoſe NN . It is obſervable, 998 
in Countries which abortd; in Wood, ' great 
Rains are, very frequent, which „755 to iu 
trom us, chat: the cold Nature of the 1 
Trees there Rtöwing, and alfo the coldueſt 
the Earth under the Trees 'condenſe the Kir, 
and by that means breed Rain more than order 
places that ate not over burthew'd with 995 
In the difpoling of the Shelves in the Greewe 
Houſe, T allow one Third of the Floor for them 
to ſtind'ypon ;; one Third from the firſt” Self 
to the Windows, and as much - x the laſt 
Shelf to the Back of the Houſ; fo that we 
may walk round the Plant, which being placed 
in the middle Line of the Houſe, are fn 
from the extreme Cold; which is generally 
nearer the Walls or Glaſſes. 


" Between the Windows and the firſt Shelf, 
at one End of the Houſe, ſhould be built the 


made to come from it into the Houſe, abont a 
Foot above the Floor, which will *riſe after» 
wards, and ſpread ic ſelf oyer the whole. 


Near the Place where this Heat cones in, Ree 
” 0 


| 
| 
| 


| We ma Diſtance from it, the mos 
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the moſt tender Plants, and by de 


ay. 

hardy. 

e 572 beſt judge of the Nature and Temper 
Lants, b T TM hat Climates they 
5 y broug lers 7 for, example, thoſe 
ich came from. Countries. near the Line, 
may. baye the warmeſt Place 7 11 hey grow on 
9 fie the * ele Spring Dehn about 
ſame time with ours; but it they were 
t from the 8 flog of the :Lixe, then 
ing hegjas about gu. All Plans 
the 1 85 of Good- Hopes 2nd other Parts be- 
the and 3 wi 
t ok Gro 


int es 
ſeedlin 795 rom (ig nge 
J pring upon Fot: Beds 
nel Fentbe An as — as poſſible 
elſe they vil 
4. bo he are ſet * 
2175 t een-Houſe , but there 
8 of from any of t m after 


ex of th { choſe e 


of November, mag 2 


w Pra Fay ey 12 che pages up, for 
05 


been prefery'd twelve Montbs, and 
ts ad the Tryalof all our 
+4 obfcrve that "he Plants which | | have raiſed 
am Seed, brought from Jamaica, Barbadves, 

« Chriſtophers, and from others of the Carihbee- 
Hands, are the moſt tender and hard to be 

pt: But I am pexſwaded a Houſe jhuilt after 
the Manner I have directed, with the Addition 
of one of the Chimneys I mention, would keep 


them, or .almoſt any W other, with very little 
Trouble. 
Plants from China are jndifferdatly hardy, as 


wel as thoſe from Perſia ; and I find that _ 
ol 
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bom brought: us from: the North of Carotid 

nd Virginia, whole Seaſons are but a little eur 
4 ours, and the difference of Latirade 


London; may * 
40 Al or. three Winters 
"els that Wilderneſs ro wr nk Plant 
that wiſe Encourager of 'Nagural Lea 
the late Biſhop oſ n, cauſed to b bla 
ed 8 his Garden at, Fulham, and have 
d ſo well without Shelrer for ere 
Fears. | 
The Time for fetting Exotich Plams 
the Houſe % about the ſecond Week in 7 
enber ; and the middle of Afay, if the 
are paſs d, they are commonly brought out; 
of the Houſe + But altho” this is become a ge- 
| Rule (in a woe of among the Gardeners, 
we muſt yet take thi Caution with us, that 
il Plants are not alike tender; Or. e-Trees, 
and moſt Plants of Virginie and Car ina are 
indeed 1 ſet in fr 
— at thoſe times; but 
_— fifteen Days, 


aga uſt 5 and, 
255 Plants as live neareſt the Zine ſhould yet 
— confin'd to the Houſe than any 1 
yet mention d: But concerning the Hou- 
fog E. bringing Abroad of all forts of Exo- 
Plants, we muſt be ſure to obſerve this 
general Rule, i. e, that they muſt be per- 
Ray free from Wet on their Leaves and 
| Branches, 
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Branches when rhey are ſet into the Houſt; 
and; we muſt always bring them abroad, if 
le, with the Afluantage of a gentle Show. 

er to waſn and rgfreſh their Lende. 
It next follows that deſcribe the Manner 
of raiſing Exotick Plants from Seeds, und that 
ſhould be done in this manner ? When by 
Means of Correſpagdents in Foreign Countries, 
25 help of cutious Perſons at Home; who: 
ave by their Induſtry collected the Seed; of 
Foreign. Nowgllies, we are provided with 4 
Collection of Seal: from any hot. Country, we 
muſt preſently prepare a Hot Bed for them; 
and while it is ſettſing it ſelf for uſe, Tow the 
Seeds in Pet, ſeparate ly, marking every ſort, 
that when they begin to come up, we may the 
hetter know wWhat we are to expect. When 
ey have made their firſt - Leaves, plant them 
ont in other Pers and give them a freſh Bed, 
when the firſt is cool, and as ſoon as the ſe- 
cond begins to decay, uſe them ta the Air in 
the Day time to harden them for the Miner: 
IH. by change all the Seeds we ſow du not come 
UP, keep the Poti they were ſown in' till the 
Spring following in the Green-Houſe ; for many 
Seads will lie In the Graund till the ſecond 
n ſprouting, as I have often found, 
d they always proye to be Tee.. 
And that we may with the more certainty 
propagate, ſuch Exyrick: Plants from Seeds, 1 
think it may not de amiſs to conſider the moſt 
nroper Method of Gathering them in Foreign 


Countries, and packing them up for Tranſ- 
tation, that What Seeds we receive from A- 
may not laſe their Germinative — N 
297331 12072 no 32 mont 2. ore 
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Abroad, which are deſign'd for Tranſportation 
but eſpecially" if they are to undergo a lon 
Voyage, ſhould be cut from the Plant, wit 
rt of the Branch they grow upon, a litt ie 
— 2 they are going to ſhed or drop from the 
Plants, and in that Manner laid in the S to 
dry thorowly before we offer to pack them up, 
for the leaſt Moiſture will rot the Seeds: All 
Beans, Peaſe, and codded Fruits ſhould remain 
in their Seed veſſels, which will afford them 
ſome Nouriſhment, and preſerve them from 
the Injury of the Sea-Air, which is pernicious 
to Land plants. Fruits, ſuch as have a Pulp of 
Fleſh over their Seed, ſhould be dry'd, if poſſi- 
ble, with their Fleſh, and the Stalk or Part 
of the Branch they grew upon adhering to 
them ; for Nature has provided proper Cove- 
rings for every Seed to defend ir from Injuries, 
and for its Nouriſhment "till it is fit for the 
Ground : At the Gathering of every Seed, No- 
tice ſhould be taken of the Soil, and the Situa- 
tion, whether Sand, Loam, Clay or Rocky ; the 
Side or Top of a Hill, whether boggy Ground, 
either expos'd to the Sun, or in thady Pct 
if under Trees or in Plains; this is ſo very 
material, that I know ſome Plants will not grow 
any where but in Woods, and there only under 
particular kinds of Trees, as ſome of the Or- 
chis Kinds for example, which I have often 
try'd to propagate in my Garden to little pure 
poſe, When a ſufficient Collection of Seeds is 
1 and well dry'd, put each ſort by it 
if into Paper, with its Deſcription, Time of 
Flowering, 
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, 'the common Names .they bear 
among the Country ele. and the they 


. each Kind; then put the Papers clofl 


ther into GlaG-veſſels, or ſtdne'or earthen 


ots well. Wb zed and ſtop'd down cloſe, with 
Pitch or Rozin melted over the Corks or Stop- 


= Theſe being ſo order d; ſhould be put 
into 4 1225 _ up the, Spaces — I 


with dry and then after the Box 
well ſetuxed, ſet it id ſome dry place of the 


1 he ſmalleſt kinds of ceds, and ſuch as art 
of the leaſt Subſtance, ſhould be put into dry 
pot. „In ſeparate Partels, according to their 
for Scher vile they would ſhrink for 

want. 7 Air, which they ſhould, as much as 
ble, be. debarr'd / wad while they are upon 

the Sea. All bulbous Roots ſhould be taken ont 
of the Ground when their Flower-ſtalks begin 
to decay; and when they are well dry'd may 
7 8 up with dry Sand in glaſs or ſtand 

eſlels. 


But if it could be compaſs'd to ſend over 

Plants already growing, plant them four or 
five Inches aſunder in — having firſt 
off their Branches ; between them plant 
the bulbous Roots, and over the whole ſprin- 
kle ſome Seeds of the ſmalleſt Kinds, and then 
make.a Cover of Hoops, or Lattice. work, to 


put over the Box, Which will defend the Plants 

while they are at Sea from the Rars, and give 
a: free Pallne for the Air-and Sun to come 
at the Plants. And to be yet more certain 
of their Welfare, an outſide Caſe of Boards 


nail d cloſe together may be made to put _ 
t 
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the Box in hard Weather, to defend the 
Plants from the Sea-water > Theſe Boxes 
ſhould not be very deep, leſt they _ hold the 
Wet too long about the Roots of the Plants : 
To avoid which, there ſhould be Holes at the 
Bottom for the free Paſſage of the Water, 
which the Plants ſhould have in ſmall Quanti- 
ties when the Earth began to dry, which per- 
has may be in Twenty four Hours in ſome Cli- 
mates, and not in three or four Days in others. 
Plants par in this manner ſhould ſtand upon 
Deck if poſſible, 

Thus having laid down the general Rules 
for the ordering of a Green-Houſe, and the 
Plants, to be ſhelter'd in it, I ſhall in the 
next Place proceed to give particular Directi- 
ons for the Culture of ſuch kinds of Exotick 
Plants, as merit the moſt of our Pains and Ad- 


miration, 
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. and their Culture, 


1 


mom d Tree BERE 3 Is little Difference 1 whe man 
ner of ares the Orange and Le- 
rn Tree; ſeeing that theſe 
RR kinds of Plants are ſo beautiful in 
© every reſpect as to merit an uni: 
verſal Eſteem, " ſhall therefore be more cue 
rious to lay down ſuch Rules for their Ma- 
nagement, as may every way contribute tg 
their Improvement; and firſt of Oravge-Srocks, 
which are brought from Genoa, and other Fo- 
reign Parts. 
he maſt proper Seaſon for the Importa- 
tion of Ofange-Stocks into England is in Febru- 
3 fo that at leaſt there ſhould; be a Fott- 
night in that Month to prepare them for 
Growth, that their Shoots may be vigorous 
and ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. When 
we receive them from Abroad they have very 
few Roots and Branches; and as they have 
commonly been laid up in that Condition 
in dry Boxes for ſome time before we receive 
them: they require no ſmall Care to recover 
them from their Lethargy. I firſt adviſe ho 
che 
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they be laid upon wet Moſs, in ſome large 
have the Advantage 


290m, where they may have t 
cas much Air from Abroad as may be (pro- 
ed it be not too ſharp) in the Day. time 
aly for about a Week; this Method, if they 
ne turn'd once in twelve Hours, will recover 
their ſhrunk Veſſels, and ſwell their Bark ; 
then their Roots muſt be examin'd, and their 
younded and dead Parts cut off with a very 
harp Knife; and of the Earth about them, if 
they have any, very little taken away; their 
mall remaining Tops muſt likewiſe be prun'd 
of, leaving only ſuch Shoots as are vigorous 
out three or four Inches long, and all the 
Wounds - of them cloſely plaiſter d over with 
oft Wax: In this State their Roots muſt be 
lid in River or Pond Water for about 
melye Hours, and ſet to drain for about half 
n Hour after they are taken out before the 
re planted. F 

The Pots, for theſe Stocks muſt be juſt big 
enough to admit of two Inches thick of the 
lowing Earth on every ſide their Roots, and 
5 more, leſt the warmth of the Hor-Bed 
tiey are to be ſet into has not Strength e- 
tough to reach them, and make them ſtrike, 
for the Hot-Bed muſt be very moderate and 
gentle, leſt the Roots are ſcorch'd, and then 
t will be to little Purpoſe ever to attempt 
the Recovery of the Plants. 

The Earth which I have made uſe of with 
ducceſs was one third Part of rotted Wood, 
due third of freſh ſandy Loam, and as much 
Melon Earth well mix'd and ſifted together; 
this Soil I always found to make my Trees 
proſper, and produce excellent Fruit. 

—_—_—— The 


—— 
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The Stocks being in this State, their pat 
ſhould be ſet Reg Hot-Bed prepar'd 2 
rected in Chap. I. of the Kirchen-Garden, whey 
the great Heat is paſt, after the whole Surface 
of the Bed is cover'd with Mold, to prevent 
the Steam of the Dung riſing and annoying the 
Plants. M 

This Bed ſhould be made under a warn 
Wall, and ſhelter'd from the cold Air with 
Glaſs on the Sides, and on the Top : The 
Plants being thus prepar'd for Growth, muſt 
be moderately 'water'd about once a Week 
till April; and then, if the Weather be very 5 
warm, every third Day. It is alſo to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that at all ſuch times as the Sun ſhines 
warm upon 'em their Tops muſt be ſhaded with 
Matte, leſt the tender Shoots, which begin 
to put forth, be ſcorch'd, and by that mean 
periſh. C 

In May, when their Shoots begin to ſhe: 
their Vigour, it will be neceſſary to give then 
Air by degrees, by opening the Glaſſes toward 
Sun ſet, if the Evenings are not too cold 
this, it it be done judiciouſly, will contribute 
to ſtrengthen them, and make them ſhoot gree 
and healthy. During the Courſe of their fil 
Shoot they muſt be ſhifted every ſix Week 
at lcaſt, into freſh Hor-Beds; but as ſoon 1 
June is paſt, I would not then adviſe any mor 
forcing, but rather endeayour to prevent en 
from ſetting out a ſecond Shoot, by expolit| 
them at large to the open Air in ſome Plac 
ſhaded from the Sun, where they ſhould re 
main till the firſt Week in September, and the 
carry'd into the Green-Houſe;, at which tim 


three or four Inches of the Earth on . 
* £3 1 ; b 0 
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Top of their Pots ſnould be carefully taken a- 


y: without injuring the Roots, and as much 


freſh Mold put in 8;Flace.,:. ; 

The Orange - Trees being thus ſeated in their 
nter Habitation, ſhould. have as much Air 
% poſſible allow'd them 'Night and Day, till 
the latter end of October; the Windows of 
the Green - Houſe, ſhould never be ſhut. during 
tat Time, unleſs the Winds or Froſts hap- 
gen to be very ſevere ; and in the following 
nter Months, whenthe Weather is moderate, 
n0 "ad ſhould be let paſs of opening 
the Houle. ofty. to. : 

Theſe Trees altho they love the Shade, yet 
quickly periſh if they have much Water; let 
them be frequently refreſh'd with it a little 
it a time, leſt too much Wet about their 
Roots chill or rot them, and deſtroy the Plants. 
fd that Sheep or Deer dung, ſteep'd in the 
Water for Orange-Trees, contributes to. make 
tem healthy. The Effect which violent and 
haſty Waterings will have upon theſe Trees 
nl be, that the Leaves turn yellow, and of- 
tn drop off; and above all will remain for a 
fear or two languiſhing, without putting forth 
any Shoots, and at length entirely go off. 
Now if by theſe, or ſome better Directions, 
i Gardener maintains his new Orange- Trees in 
pod Health *cill the latter End of February, 
kt him then renew the Earth as he did in the 
bre-going Autumn, and trim the Heads of his 


bants, leaving ſix Inches or thereabouts of 


the preceding Summer Shoots, if they be ſtrong, 


Wo leſs in Proportion, as they are other wile, 


I paitering the Wounds with ſoft Wax, as! 


ae before directed; they will, after this 
Ls Eat Dd 2 Operation, 


— — 
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Operation, ſoon begin to ſprout,” and make 90 
good Shoots the Summer following, if they are 4 
diſcreetly made acquainted with the External þ 
Air before they are ſet out of the Houſe. f 
It is commonly isd to bring them 4. 
broad about Mid- Nia, eſpecially if moderat 
Rains fall at that Time: And 1 have known it 
laid down as a Rule; to ſet them out of the 
Houſe when the Leaf of the Aulberry- Tree 
as large as a Crow's Foot, which Perhaps may 
be a certain Sign of the ſettled emperature 
of the Air. I have indeed my ſelf had little 
regard to either of theſe, Rules, but have 
chiefly truſted to tlie Time of the New Moon 
in May, which I obſerve commonly brings 
gentle Showers, and warm Weather. 
For the Sammer Station of theſe Trees, it it 
_ adviſable to provide ſome ſhady place in the 
Garden, either by fencing it in with Hedges 0 
Duteh Elm, Hornbean, Holley, or Everpreen 
Oaks, 'abont twelve or fifteen Foot high, o 
elſe to clear ſome place in a W3lderneſt or Wa 
to ſet them in, ſuch as may be ſeen at the Right 
'Honourable the Earl of Efex's at Caſſubery 
and ſome other Places; for in ſuch Shelte 
this Plant delights exceedingly. © With thi: 
_ of Management we may expect handſome 
Trees in three Years from their firft Planting 
minding to change their Pots as the Roots 
increaſe in bigneſs; which Work is beſt done 
in February: And let the Gardener take this 
Advice along with it, that he always plants 
theſe Trees fo ſhallow in their Pots or Caf 
that none of the Stem be ſet below the Earth 
but rather let ſome of the large Roots joining 
to the Stem be ſeen aboye it; ànd alſo that A 
| 0 
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Wl be gt Loo; large, for then the Roots 
| ould "hl by | haying too much Moiſture 
| 1 f \ 


* The third ; Surmer after planting the Trees 
pill begia.to blollom, and if they are in Health 
Ml ſet Fruit, which will be as big as a Myſ- 
quet-Bullet when they Br8 PAT: 3950 the Bank, 
nd ripen the Samer following. No 5kilful 
Perdener will ever covet 11 5 Quantities of | 
lolo, as they are certain Signs of Weak- 
refs, and a-Fore-runner of Decay, unleſs time- 
j prevented by, pruning many of them off as 
dan as they begin to appear. 1 
That great Encourager of Ingenuity, the 
ate King of France, was ſo great an Admirer 
of this Tree, that he continually had Rows of 
them flowering in a Ted of the Lovre; 


- 
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they were placed upon Pedeſtals,. with Caſes q 
enbbſs'd Silver over their Pots. I leave my 
Reader to imagine the Pleaſure of ſuch Furni- 
ture, which was never wanting as well in Win- 
ter as in the Sammer. The manner of bring- 
wg the Trees to bloſſom at every Seaſon was 
thus; after the Gardeners had choſe a Number 
of Trees ſufficient for their Uſe, they let them 
remain without Water till their Leaves drop'd 
of; and then giving them freſh Earth on the 
Tops of their Pots, and frequent Waterings 
in a Glaſs-Caſe, they came out full of Flowers 
wd freſh Leaves, fit for the Place they were 
do ſtand. in; theſe they renew'd every Month 
W'tiroughout the Year ; and the like Curioſity 
"WW "as alſo in the Palace of the Prince di Burgeſiin 
Rime. iy 8 | 
The Situation and Climate natural to this 
beautiful Tree, may be conſider'd in the next 
" WY” Place ; 


o 
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place; and may ſomewhat help us to judge c 
the Temper and Nature of the Air 2 
The firſt Groves of them that we meet with 
growing wilde in Europe, are at Eres near Thoy. 
lon in France, which is between forty two and 
forty three Degrees Latitude; and about . 
Remo, and the Riviera of Genoua in the ſame 
Latitude near the Sea, at the Foot of very hi 
Mountains to the North of them; and the fir 
Woods of them growing in Traly, are as fir 
South as Gaietta; and ſo agreeable is the Air of 
The Sea to them, that in many places more re 
mote from the Sea than Thoulon and Gaiett, 
altho' farther South, they cannot be made tc 
thrive without Shelter in the Winter. 

The various Kinds of Oranges and Lemon 
would make a very conſiderable Article, if! 
was to mention each ſort in particular, anc 
indeed would be of little Uſe ; 1 ſhall there 
fore only mention ſome few which are the mol 
common in our *Eng/iſh Gardens. The Cui 
Orange is, in my Opinion, the beſt, as wel 
for the Beauty of its Leaves, as for the Good 


neſs of its Fruit, which will come to Maturit * 
with us. The China Orange never make 0 
handſome Tree, but is always inclining to loo _ 
ſickly, and ſeldom bears Fruit in Perfectio * 
The Curl'd Genoua Orange is ſomewhat mor 
leaſant to the Sight, but is a very ſlow grower g. 
And the Strip'd Genoua, for the beautiful Va _* 
riegations of its Leaves may well enough! > 
introduced as a Rarity ; but for its Fruit I pra 
have never yet ſeen it fit for any uſe. me 
' The Portagal Lemon, and the Lime, bei - 
good Fruit, which will ripen fo well with u ir 


That 1 have gather'd as good from ha 
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Trees as any that have been brought from A- 
od: Citrons and Shadorks ripen well in En- 
d. and if in any Collection they happen to 
be found: the Gardener ought only to obſerve, 
that as they will grow much quicker than 0- 
es; ſo their Pots or Caſes ought to be larger, 
10d their Watering more frequent; to which 
"| hall add, as a certain Rule, that pruning 
ir Branches 'muſt be avoided, as much as 
| poſſible 3 for I have known ſeveral Trees ſpoil- 
BORG 2h 07 OT ONS. ht mg WG 
New altho' I have given Directions for the 
W Management of large Orange-Trees, which are 
hronght us from foreign Parts, and have, by 
means of the Method I have laid down, eat 
rery. good Fruit, which they have produced, 
jet I find by Experience that the Orange-Trees 
riſed in England from Kernels, are more har- 
ay, and will bear Fruit with more Certainty, 
zud in much greater Quantitics, with | leſs 
Trouble; and therefore I ſhall inform my Rea- 
der of the Method which J practiſe to raiſe 
them from Seeds. oY” 


In February I prepare a Hit - Bed, in which 
(as ſoon as the burning Heat is paſt) I place 
ſeyeral Pots fill'd with light dry Earth, aud 
ſow the Seeds of Oranges and Lemons in them, 
about an Inch deep, where they will remain 
about ten Days before they appear above the 
Earth ; give them little Water till they come 
lp, leſt you rot the Seeds; for when they are 
taken freſh from the Fruir, the outward Mem- 
branes which encloſe the Seeds are always co- 
rer'd with a kind of Mucilage, which will re- 
main moiſt for ſeveral Days, and is ſufficient, 
with: the Addition of a ſmall Heat, to make 

Dd 4 the 


by him for a much greater End than what I non 


the minute Parts wrapt up in their Seeds, anc 
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the Seeds ſpront, as an Obſervation of the cy: 
riious Mr. Ant hony van Leumenhoel ſufficiently 
proves. He ſays, that he took a little Copper 
Box, and put ſame Sand into it, which: for its 
Whiteneſs, and becauſe it is uſed to feour Jin, 


1s call'd Sconring-Sand. He adds, this Sand 


was very dry of it ſelf, but was ſomewhat 
moiſten'd by the Seeds he put into it, having 
newly taken them out of an Orange; this he 
did in November, and carry'd the Box ſhut 
cloſe in the Day-time in his Watch Pocket, 
and at Night had it put in a Veſſel of hot 
Water, by which Means the Box was con- 
ſtantly kept warm: The fixth Day he open'd 
it, and found that the Seeds had already put 
forth Roots, near half an Inch in length; and 
from time to time, as he review'd them, found 
them increaſe and put out Branches. This 
Experiment of Mr. Zeawenhoek indeed was made 


uſe it for: He endeavours to prove by it, that 
every Part of a Plant, as well their Leaves, 
Flower and Fruit, as their Roots and Branches, 
are all contain'd in the Seeds; and that their 
Germination is only the filling and explaining 


not from any additional Parts they receiv} 
from the Earth they are planted in. But fe 
this curious Gentleman's farther Remarks ol 
this Head, in Phyloſophical Tranſattions; Nun 


Ber 287. 


But to return to my Deſign, I would rathc 
adviſe the ſowing of Lemon or Citron Seed: thi 
thoſe of Oranges; for ſince neither of them wil 


bear Fruit till they are either grafted or in 


culated, and the Lemon Stocks will as well re 
| KD | 1 
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ceive the Buds of Oranges as thoſe of its own 
Kind, they ſhould be preferr'd for the ſake of 
their quick. Growth and hardy Conſtitution. 
Now as theſe Seeds : will riſe at leaſt four 
Inches high during the Warmth of their firſt 
Hot Red, let their Pots be ſhifted every five 
or ſix Weeks into freſh Beds till about Auguſt, 
and then begin to harden them for the Wizrer. 
[ haye ſeen Leman-Plants rais'd offer this man- 
ner, that have been near three Foot high the 
firſt Year; for growing together in little 
Groves, each Plaut has a kind of Emulation to 
0 over-top the reſt, as if they knew the ill 
Conſequence. of ſyperior Plants dripping up- 
on them. I have already hinted how much 
Shade contributes to the Growth of Plants, 
but | ſhall once more remind the Gardener to 
defend theſe young Plants from the hot Sum- 
mer's Sun, and give them Air only Mornings 
and Evenings. n 
The Fobywary after they are raiſed they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and be put a- 
gain into a Hot · Bed till the Seaſon is ſufficiently 
warm to ſet them Abroad; and in July ſome of 
them will be fit to Inoculat e, and the reſt to 
Harch the May after ward. x 
The moſt proper Seaſon for budding. theſe 
Trees is about the Tenth of Fay, at that time 
the Buds will readily grow; and the follow 
Spring all the wilde part of the Plants above the 
Buds being cut off, and the Wounds cover'd 
with ſoft Wax, we may expect a good bearing 
Shoot of a Foot long at leaſt, before Winter, 
if they have the Help of a Hor-Bed ; and in 
two Years afterward they will begin —_— 
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Fruit if they are well look'd after, and are not 
ee wer 
But Jnarching them is yet a much quicker 
way to make them bear both Flowers and Fruit 3 
this Work is done in May, and' by the latter 
End of Auguſt following, they may be cut off; 
they will then have Fruit ' upon them, either 
green or ripe, as you made Choice of bearing 
Boughs to inlay into the wilde Stocks. I have 
heard of Trees that in leſs than two Years 
from the ſowing of the Seeds, have had Fruit 
upon them by this means; and I' have my ſelf 
raiſed an Orange · Tree after this manner, that 
had Fruit and Flowers upon it When it was not 
fix Inches high. The ingenious Mr: Fairchild 
at Hoxton, by a peculiar Method he has in 
/Jerforming this Work, has now ſome hun- 
dreds of little Orange and Lemon Trees, with 
Fruit upon them as large as any that is brought 
from Abroad. 3 4 
As I have now given ſuch Directions for the 
Management and Improyement of Orange and 
Lemon Trees, as I have my elf practis'd with 
good Succeſs, I doubt not but ſuch as are culti- 
vated by theſe Rules will not be leſs vigorous 
and healthful, and for ſome Particulars rela- 
- Titig to the preſerving them from Froſts and 
Damps in the Winter : See the *foregoing Chap» 
ter of Green Honſes. Ane 


* CHAP, 
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SOLU UTOUE TREO, 
aprons arab; 9 


A p. Il 
07 MYRTLES, FISMINGS 


and GERANIUMS, their 
Quiture, c. | eau 


8 N E have many ſorts of Myrles | in our 
N Ergliſb Gardens diſtinguiſh'd by the 
N W. following Names: Thoſe with the 
31 Ho | largeſt Leaves are the Orange · leau d 
e Myrtles, the Spaniſh Broad-leaf, the 
Portugal Ate, the Nurmeg Myrtle, and that 
with the double Bloſſom : Beſide which, we 
have the Narmeg Myrtle with varigated Leaves, 
which is accounted a Rarity. . 

Thoſe with ſmaller Leaves are the Upright 
Myrtle; tha Silver-leav'd Myrtle, the Box-leau'd 
and Birdineſt Myrtles, and the Roſemary and 
Thyme-leav'd Kinds. All theſe, except the 
Orange leavd Myrtle, and that with the double 
Bloſſom, are very eaſily propagated by Cut- 
' tings 3 but thoſe two Kinds are much better 
encreas'd from Layers. . 

The . moſt proper Seaſon of laying Myrtles 
for Increaſe, is in Afay, when the youngeſt 
Shoots only, ſuch as are tender, ſhould be 
bent into the Errth after it is well ſtirr'd; 
and thoſe, if they are often refreſh'd with 
Water, will ſtrike Root, and be fit to take off 
from the Mother Plants the Spring —— ; 

4 ; 7 , ut 
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but if we lay down Shoots of a Year old, they 
will never ſtrike Root with all the Art you 
can uſe: -S0 we muſt likewife obferve; that 
the Cuttings we deſign to plant ſhould always 
be young and tender, ſuch as we find upon 
the Myrtles in July; tis then the moſt proper 
Seaſon for planting them, ſtripping off the 
Leaves two Inches from each Cutting, and 
ſetting them that Depth about an Inch apart, 
in Pots of fine light Earth, watering them fre- 
quently till they have taken Root, which will 
be abont the latter end of Auguſt. This young 
Plantation ſhould remain till the ſecond March 
before they art tranſplanted into ſingle Pots, 
for to remove them ſooner - would endanger 
them, becauſe then their ſmall tender Roots 
would not be ſufficient to draw away the 
Moiſture of the Earth about em fo. quickly as 
one would wiſh, and then it would chill the 
Roots. However, when they have once got 
large Roots, they delight in Water, and ſhould 
be frequently refreſtfd: with it: They covet 
the Shade in the Sammer, and will by means of 
that Help make much ſtronger Shoots than 
thoſe that are expos d to the San. 
About Mid- April ſuch old Trees as have 
been neglected, and have thin Heads, may be 
pruned about the Roots, and freſh Earth put 
to them, and have the Branches of their Heads 
cut within three or four Inches of the Sem. 
Being thus order'd, they will prepare for 
ſhooting by that Time they come Abroad, 
and make handſome Plants that Summer, if 
they have Water and Shade enough. 


The 
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Myrtle delights ſo much in Moiſture, 


The 


that I have known a Pot of it ſet in a ſhallow © 


Baſon of Water, withinſide of a Window ex- 
pos d to the South, that has ſhot above four 
times as much in one Summer as any that have 
ſtood © Abroad, and has continu'd growing at 
that extravagant Rate for ſome Years, without 
renewing, the Earth in the Pot, by only taking 
care to ſupply the Baſon with freſh Water as it 
wanted; but the Shoots of this Plant were very 
lender. 

In diſpoſing of theſe and other Plants in the 
Shade, we muſt not ſuffer any Trees to drip up- 
on them, or confine them in too cloſe a Place; 
they muſt have the free Air round about them 
and above em, or elſe the Shoots they make 
will be flender and weak, . 

The next Plant I ſhall take Notice of is the 
Jaſinin, of which we have many ſorts which 
will not bear the Cold of our Climate, and 
are therefore ſhelter'd in the Conſervatory du- 


ring the Winter : They are the Spaniſh Faſmin, 


the Portugal Faſmin, the Indian Faſmin, the 
Arabian Faſmin, one fort with fingle white 
Flowers, the other with double Bloſſoms ; 
and the Coffee Tree, which is another kind 
of Faſmin,.. bloſſoming at Autumn: Beſides 
theſe, there are many other Kinds in the An- 
ſterdam Gardens, which would be too tedions 
mention. | ö 
The Spaniſh Faſmin is the moſt common of 
theſe; it bears white Flowers tinged with 
Purple on the back of the Perals, or Flower 
Leaves, and is very well ſcented : The time of 
its Bloſſom is from Auguſt to November, and 
ſometimes all the Winter, it it be kept * 
J a an 
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and have Sun enough; this is propagated by 
- grafting it on the Common White Faſmin in 
March, as alſo by inarching it in Aay upon 
the ſame common Sort, and {the inarch'd 
Plants may be cut off the middle of Auguſt 
following. In February we ſhould always cut off 
the Branches within four or five Inches of the 
Stem; and after they have freſh Earth put to 
their Roots, they may be ſet near the Glaſſes 
or Windows of the Houſe ; theſe loye. not too 
much Water, and a medium Soil between Sand 
and Clay, without Dung; they are to be houſed 
with the Orange-Tree. ; Roles 
The Portagal Faſmin likewiſe bears a white 
Flower tinged with Purple, but the Bloſſoms 
are not ſo large as thoſe of the former, tho 
in much greater Number: Sometimes I have 
ſeen near One hundred in a Cluſter ; they 
ſmell like Orange Flowers, and laſt along time; 
the Leaves of the Plant are Evergreen (as are 
Thoſe of the former) ſomewhat reſembling 
thoſe of the y; it is propagated like the 
*foregoing Jaſmin, and likewiſe by . Cuttings 
planted in May, taking Notice that they be 
of young Wood, and that at leaſt one Joint 
be ſet in the Earth, for at that Part they take 
Root, tho” not till the ſecond Spring after 
planting. 1 find that the Plants raiſed from 
Cuttings are apt to ſhoot very vigorouſly, 
and are therefore barren; but thoſe which 
are grafted or inarched upon common Stocks 
bloſſom every Year very ſtrong, which may 
proceed from the difference of Veſſels in the 
Stocks, and the Graft which checks its over 

Vigour, | 


This 
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This Plant begins its Bloſſom in Auguſt, and 
continues flowering till OFober ; we may cut 
off the inarched Planes in the Middle of Auguſt, 
which is the Time of. releaſing all other Plan 
grafted in the ſame manner, ſetting them im- 
mediately under ſome Shelter, leſt they be da- 
mag d by the Winds, which often break the 
Cion from the Stock. For this End of Inarching, 
we ſhould be careful to make Proviſion of ſome 
Plants of the Common Faſmixz in Pots the Year 
before we deſign to graft, otherwiſe they 
will not be vigorous enough to' incorporate 
with the Cie.. 
This Jaſmin ſhould be ſet in and out of the 
Houſe with the Orange - Tree, putting freſh 
Earth to the Roots in the Spring and Autumn, 
as we muſt do to every other Exotick Plant: 
But as Orange-Trees love Shade in the Summer, 
this cannot have too much Sun. bo eds 
The Indian-Faſmin has Leaves ſomewhat like 
the former ; it bears Bunches of yellow Flowers 
of a very agreeable Scent ; it begins to flow- 
er about Auguſt, and continues its Bloſſom 
till the Spring following. 1 have frequently 
2 ripe Seeds of it, and have raiſed Plants 
rom them, ſowing them as ſoon as they were 
ripe, and giving them the Aſſiſtance of a Hoe- 
Bed But the moſt common way of raiſing 
this Plant is from Layers in Autumn, or 1n the 
Spring, when we can get young Shoots to lay 
down, which ſhould always be as tender as 
poſſible for this Work, or they will not ſtrike 
Root, which muſt be obſery'd as a Rule in the 
laying of every kind of Plant. The Layers 
of this Faſmin will not be ſufficiently rooted 
till they haye been a full Year in the 2 
a 


double Blo 
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and then may be taken off and png in ſingle 
Pots The beſt Seaſons of tran Nef ry this 
Kind, is either in April or-midd 
the Earth for Orang 
this Plam, and it muſt be houſed as "che other 
kinds of Faſmin. | 
It would be well to try whether this fort 
would not increaſe by inarching it upon the 
Common Faſmin ; | Tee no reaſon why it ſhould 
not as well as the Portugal kind; but if that 
will not do, the Common Yellow Janin, [ think, 
can hardly fail. 
We Ah two kinds of the Arabian Jaſmin, 
one with ſingle Flowers, and the other with 
15 oms ; in other reſpe&s they are 
alike, and require the ſame kind of Culture; 
the Flowers oft both are white and extremely 
ſweet · ſcented, but are ſomewhat differing from 
the other kinds of Faſmin in their Figure : Both 
theſe ſorts bloſſom about Auguaſt, and with 
good Management bring a greatmany Flowers ; 
kde Leaves are round, ſomewhat curl'd, and 
ſet on in Pairs at the Joints : 1 have raiſed them 
from Cuttings taken-off in April, when theſe 


Plants ſhould be always pruned within two or 


three Joints of the Stem. and then have freſh 
Earth put to their Roots; by means ot this 
pruning they will ſhoot near a Foot in a Sum- 


mer, as I have ſeen at the Leyden Gardens, 


where they haye near One hundred of them 
in good Health. 

This has been eſteem'd a very tender Plant; 
but I find it is more injured by Wet than Cold; 
it will ſtand the Winter very well in ſuch a 
Green-Houſe as I have deſcribed, if it has not 
roo much Water, and may be ſet oY the 

atter 
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utter end of May, or beginning of June, and 
remain out of Doors *till about the 20th of 
uguſt : The Earth it chiefly delights in is 
it leaſt two Parts in three of Sand, and the reſt 
freſh Mold from under a Turf: We may try 
to inarch it upon the Spaniſh Faſmin, or in- 
creaſe it by Layers at the pruning Seaſon. 

The Coffee-Tree is another kind of - Faſmin 
brought from Arabia Felix, about the Latitude 
twenty or twenty one; the Leaves are like 
thoſe of our Cheſtnut- Tree, but are ever green, 
ud the Flowers like thoſe of our Common Faſ- 
nn in Figure and Colour, but are not ſo ſweet- 
kented 3 they grow in Cluſters at the Joints, 
gear the Extremities of the young Branches. 
About July this Plant begins to bloſſom, and 
ontinues flowering till October, ſetting plen- 
liully with Fruit, which remains upon the 
Tree till the July following before they ripen; 
and are then of a dark red Colour; and in 
their Shape and Size ſomewhat reſembling the 
Jerries of the Lauro Ceraſus, but have two 
lernels in each of them, which ſplit in the 
niddle like the Bay- Berries of the Shops. 

In the Amſterdam Garden, which is ſo famous 
br curious Plants, I have ſeen ſome of thefe 
Trees near eighteen Foot high, ſo full of Ber- 
nen that ſeveral pound Weight of Fruit was 
nther'd off of two Trees only. The Hollanders 
irſt got Plants from Arabia, which they after- 
yards planted about Batavia, and having in- 
geas d them there, they ſupply'd the Garden 
t Amſterdam with them, and have now raiſed 
o many from Seeds that ripen'd in Holland, that 
hey have ſent over ſeveral Trees to their Set- 
lement at Surinam in the Weſt-Indies, in ordet 
F ART V. E e ts 
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Country remains in our Hands. 10 


order d, muſt be kept moiſt by frequent Sprink 
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to cultivate them in that Country, where the 
will undoubtedly turn to good Account; as | 11 
am perſwaded they would do if they were! 
propagated in the South Parts of Carolina, which 
I think would be well worth our Tryal, if that 


In the Culture of this Plant the Dutch Gar: fe 
dener 3 a Soil for it compos'd chiefly 
of Sand, and the Refreſhings they give it with ;; 
Water are ſeldom and ſparing in the Winter : 


but in the Summer it has a more plentiful Al. 0 
lowance, eſpecially during the Time of its Cn 


Bloſſom. About June they take it out of thi 
Houſe and waſh and clean the Leaves and Brau- 


ches, and letting it remain in the Air till the . 
beginning of July, they then ſet it in agai 
to the Conſervatory for flowering. In April be 
and Auguſt they give freſh Earth to the Plan, 
and they thrive extremely. th 

In the raiſing of theſe Plants from Seedithey Ly 
firſt ſeparate the Kernels in each Seed; and ir; 


after they are cleanſed from the Moucilage 
about them, they are immediately ſet two | 
Inches deep in Pots fill'd with ſandy Soil, and 

plunged into Hot Beds: The Seeds being thus 


lings of Water till they come up, and the 
Glaſſes over them always kept cloſe ; about {is 
Weeks after ſowing they will begin to appear 


and have two or three Leaves a-piece before 

Winter. I have heard, that unleſs the Seed 

are ſown as ſoon as they are gather'd they wil | 

not come up; and hitherto there is no othet 

way known of propagating this Plant but fro 

Sceds, tho“ I think it would not be again) 1 
Reaſo 
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Reaſon to try to inarch it upon ſome other 
kind of Faſ min. | 
The Geranium is a Plant whoſe Varieties are 
rery conſiderable, if we were to join thoſe of 
dur own Country with the Kinds we receive 
fom Africa; it takes its Name of Cranes-Bill 
om its Seeds, which ſomewhat reſemble the 
eat of a Crane or Stork : Hitherto the Exotick 
d, have carty'd Latin Names only, which 
a | think help to confound ſome Gardeners, and 
"WM indeed are too long to recite ; | ſhall therefore, 
"M face I have this Opportunity, give each fort, 
ich we cultivate at preſent in our Green- 
Houſes, a ſhort Engliſh Name for the greater 
= {ſe of the Memory, 
Many of the ſorts I deſign to treat of have 
een figur'd by the learned and accurate Dr. 
TT Ommelin, Botanick Profeſſor at Amſterdam, and 
that late admirable Botaniſt Dr. Herman of 
Iden, to whoſe Works | refer for the Cuts 
of thoſe I am abont to mention. 


TT o# TH ann 


In the Hortus Lugduno Batavis, Page 275, 
we find the Geranium Africanum Arbo- 
reſcens, Ibiſci folio rotundo, carline odore, 
which we may Engliſh the round Mallow- 
leay'd Cranes- Bil]. 

Page 278, of the ſame Geranium Africa 
num Fruteſcens, malua folio Laciniato odo- 
rato, or notch'd Mallow-leav'd Cranes- 
Bill. 

Page 283, Geranium Africauum, Alchi- 
mille Hirſuto Folie, Floribus Albidis, or 
Alehimilla-teay'd Cranes Bill. 

Page 285, Geranium Africanum, Noctua 
Olens, Tuberoſum & Nodoſum, Aquile- 

; Ee 2 gi⸗ 
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5 feliis, or Colombine-leay'd Cranes. 
ill. | 

In Dr. Commelin's Prælud. Botanick. Pag. 51 
Geranium Africanum Arboreſcens, þ 
chimille hirſuto folio, floribus rubicin. 
dis, which we may cal] the Painted. 
leav'd Cranes-Bill, as 1 ſhall farther ex. 
plain. 

Page 52, Geranium Africanum, foliis in- 
ferioribus Aſari, ſuperioribus Staphydis 
Agrie, Maculatis, Splendentibus, & acetoſq 
Sapore, which we may name ſpotted lyy- 
leay'd Cranes Bill. 

Page 54, Geranium Africanum fruteſcen 
folio Craſſo, & Glauco, acetoſa Sapure. 

Beſide theſe, we have in our Gardens two 
Dwarf Kinds of Cranes- Bill, with Tuberous 
Roots, whoſe Flowers ſmell ſweet in the Night: 
I have not ſeen any Cuts of them, and there- 
fore ſhall not give the Authors Names; the 
one I ſhall call the Anemone- leav d Night-ſcer 
red Cranes-Bill, and the other the Fernil-leay0 
Night-ſcented Cranes-Bill. 
The firſt of this Liſt makes a Shrub of three 

Foot high; the Leaves ſmell ſomewhat like 
Rhubarb, and it bears large Bunches of purp err 
Flowers variegated with a darker Colour 
this bloſſoms from Fuly to Seprember. 

The Second, with the notch'd Leaves, is; 
Shrub about the height of the former, wit 
ſweet-ſcented Leaves; the Flowers are ſmall 
and of a very pale purple Colour, and appes 
about May and June. 

The third has Leaves like the Plant call. 
Ladys Mantle, is a low Plant in compariſo 

wit 
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with the others, and bears white Flowers a” 
boot June. ; 

The Fourth has large Knots at the Joints, 
ind Leaves like the Columbine; the Flowers 
fhich commonly appear in the Summer, are 
extremely ſweet in the Evenings, but have 
no Scent in the Day time. 

The Fifth, which I call the Painted leav'd 
G&ares-Bill, makes a Shrub ſometimes four Foot 
tigh, and bloſſoms very plentifnlly all the 
Wnmer, bearing large Cluſters of Pink colour'd 
flowers 3 each of its Leaves are curiouſly 
nark d with a dark Colour'd Streak in the ſhape 
of a Horſe ſhoe ; which together with the 
pleaſant Green of the Leaf is very beautiful; 
1nd what is likewiſe worthy our Notice, when 
theſe Leaves decay the green Parts change into 
1 fair Yellow ; and the dark Streaks, which 
re naturally almoſt Black, alter into a bright 
Vermilion, {0 that I cannot help ſometimes, 
for the ſake of ſo agreeable a Variety, bruiſing 
ſme of em to forward their Decay. The Al- 
teration of Colours in the Leaves of this Plant 
ye Occaſion to a learned Member of the 
Inal Society, Dr. Stuart, to conſider the Cauſe 
of different Colours in the Leaves and Flowers 
of Plants, which he has ſo judiciouſly ſet forth 
In a Letter he was pleas'd to honour me with 
[pon that Subject, that for the Embelliſhment 
of my Work, I ſhall inſert it in the Concluſion 
of this Chapter. 

The Sixth Kind mention'd in the Liſt has 
ſhining Leaves like thoſe of Joy, and pretty 
flowers, of a pale purple Colour, vatiegated 
mth a deep Red: T he Plant inclines to run 
pon the Ground, and therefore to give it the 

Ee 3 better 
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better Appearance, we are forced to ſupport 
it with Stakes; it bloſſoms in the Autumn. 

The Seventh has thick juicy Leaves of a Sez. 
green Colour, taſting ſomewhat like Sorrel 
the Branches are naturally fo weak that they 
muſt be ſupported with Sticks. About 5 
this Plant begins to flower, and remains hlof. 
ſoming 'till about September; the Flowers of 
this Kind are of a pale Fleſh Colour, and yz. 
riegated with Crimſon. 

All theſe Kinds are propagated either by 
Seeds or Cuttings; the Seeds may be ſown in 
March upon a Hot Bed; but the moſt proper 
Seaſon of planting the Cuttings is about the 
_ of May, and then. they will eaſily ſtrike 

oot in the natural Ground, and become 
handſome Plants, fit to be potted the Aupuf 
following ; they love a medium Soil without 
Dung, and delight in Water; they may be 
houſed with the Orange-Trees, for they are 
not very tender. 
The other Kinds of Geranium, ſur-nam'd 
Night ſcented, bloſſom at uncertain times in the 
Summer, and are propagated by parting their 
Roots in May. The Leaves of the Fennel-leav'd 

Kind, have a very grateful Scent ; both theſe 
are hardy, and may be houſed with the others; 
they love a light Soil. 
I ſhall now conclude this Chapter, with the 
ingenious Letter which I promis'd relating 
to the Colours in the Leaves and Flowers of 
Plants 
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To Mr. B RA PDL E x. 


London, May Y. h, ] 717. 


SIX, 
* OUR ingenious Converſation, join'd with 
the Delights of Mr. Balle's curious Gar- 
dens at Cambden- Houſe, made ſuch an Impreſſion 
rother Day, as led me into the following 
Thoughts on the Subject you then ſtarted, con- 
cerning the Variation of Colours in the Leaves 
and Flowers of Trees and Plants, ſuch as is re- 
markable in the variegated Hollies and Tulips ; 
of which Variegation you have certainly aſ- 
fign'd the true remote Cauſe, in the Second 
Part of your New Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening, Chap. VII. Sect. I. of the Tulip, 
where you afſert, that a Weakneſs and De- 
fe& of Nouriſhment produce that Variety of 
Colours, which was not naturally and originally 
in the Plant; which you ſupport by Obſer- 
vations, Experiments and Hiſtories there, and 
in ſeveral other Parts of your Works, ſo as to 
put it beyond all doubt. 

On this Occaſion you ſhew'd me a bruiſed 
and faded Leaf of the Geranium Africanum 
Arboreſcens Alchimille hirſuto folio, floribus ru= 
bicundis, Commel. Prol. Bot. partly Green, but 
turn'd of a pretty deep Red in the bruiſed Parts 
this gave Riſe to our Diſcourſe concerning 
the immediate Cauſe of the natural Colour 
in Plants, and of this preternatural Colour 


in the bruiſed Parts. Fm perſwaded 1 
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ſhall not be able to give one of your Taſte 
any Satisfaction on this Subject: I only venture. 
to fend you ſome looſe Thoughts concerning 
it, being aſſur'd that your various Obſerva- 
tions and Experience will ſoon expunge the 
Errors of one leſs converſant about theſe 
Things. | 

I imagine then that the natural, as well as 
preternatural Colours in Plants and Flowers 
are owing immediately to the Juices circu. 
lating or contained in their Veſſels, and not 
to the Veſſels themſelves, which I think ap- 
pears by the expreſs'd Juice retaining the 
Colour of the Leaf or Flower from which it's 
drawn, while the groſs fibrous Part, which is 
the Veſlels retain'd in the Strainer, loſe their 
Colour with their Juice, and being examin'd 
by the naked Eye, or a Microſcope, appear 
Colourleſs or Tranſparent, fo far as they are 
drained of their Contents: Theſe then being 
tranſparent, refle& few Rays to our Eyes, but 
tranſmit moſt of them, which the more opaque 
Maſs of Fluids reflects, giving us ſuch co- 
lour'd Rays of Light, as it cannot abſorb or 
tranſmit. *Tis from the Juices then we have 
the ſeveral Colours of Plants and their Flowers; 
hut what ſpecial Texture of the Fluids, and 
their Surfaces, or of any other Object, may be 
neceſſary to reflect this or that kind of colour'd 
Rays, for ought I know, is not determin'd 
with any abſolute Certainty. 

But as moſt of our Knowledge of Nature 
conſiſts in our being able to aſlign ſome re- 
moter Cauſes, and a few Effects of Things, 
in ſome groſs manner, rather than in aninti- 
mate Acquaintance with their Eſſences : ba 

alter 
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of altering the natural Frame and Texture of 
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after the ſame manner we may be able to 
go ſome length in this Diſquiſition, towards 


finding out the remoter Cauſe of Colour in 
the Juice of Plants, tho' we cannot point out 


the minute Figures in the Particles of that 


Fluid, which may immediately produce this 
Effect. | 
Thus then the Bloſſoms and Fruit produced 
according to the Nature of the ingrafted 
Branch, and not of the Stock of a different 
Kind, do ſhew that the circulating Juice of 
Vegetables is alterable by the Mould of the 
Veſſels through which it paſſes, ſo as to 
be forced by them to put on a different 
Colour and Taſte from what it had before it 
enter'd them; and we find this equally true 
in Animals. 

Theres only ſome, and thoſe very few, 


Exceptions of Juices in Plants, and common 


Salt in Animals, which ſeem to be incon- 
querable by the Power of their Veſſels, ſo as 
to be able to paſs through them, and circulate 
tor ſome time without any ſenſible Alteration. 
The Chymical Analaſis of the Blood, Urine, 
Cc. of ſuch Animals as uſe common Salt in 
their Food, having diſcover'd it unalter'd in 
any of its Qualities, after many Circulations 
in the Animal Body: And by your own Ex- 
periments, mention'd Chap. 1. Part I. of your 
New Impravements of Planting and Gardening, 
and Chap. II. Sect. I. By theſe Experiments [ 
ſay it appears, that ſome Juices are ſo far 
from being liable to ſuffer any Alteration by 


the Veſſels of the Plant in which they circu- 


late, that they rather ſeem to have the Power 


the 
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the Veſſels themſelves, and of making a very 
laſting preternatural Impreſſion upon them, 
by which they become capable afterwards of 
moulding and framiag their Juice to a diffe- 
rent Colour from what it had naturally. and 
before the Experiment, elſe it would be very 
difficult to conceive how ſuch a ſmall Quantity 
of Juice, communicated from a ſingle Bud of 
yellow ftrip'd Faſmin, inoculated upon a 
Branch of a plain Faſmin-Tree, ſhould in three 
Months time (ſuppoſing itſelf to periſh, as 
the Experiment allows, immediately after that 
time) be able to occaſion ſuch an Alteration of 
the natural Juice of the whole Tree, to the 
Colour of the Bud inoculated, continually 
through all the ſucceeding Years of that Tree's 
Duration; for ſuch a durable Effect muſt have 
a permanent Cauſe, but that cannot be found 
in the fluQuating Juice, which is daily waſted 
and renewed, but muſt be owing to ſome Al- 
teration in the Figure or Diameters of the 
Veſſels, which may be ſuppos'd to continue 
the ſame for many Years after, unleſs ſome 
new Alteration be induſtriouſly, or by ſome 
uncommon Accident wrought upon them: 
The Concluſion to be drawn from the Expe- 
riment, Chap. II. Sect. I. will be much the 
ſame. 

But Inſtances of this kind being very rare, 
we are only to regard the common Courſe of 
Nature, which has made theſe circulating 
Juices generally alterable by the Power of the 
Solids or containing Veſſels, both in Plants and 
Animals, Thus the Juices do ſeem to get and 
retain their ſeveral natural Colours from the 

Solids, ſo long as they continue in a due _— 
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of Circulation through them. — — But 
when the Circulation, for whatſoever Cauſe, 
begins to fail or become languid, there ſeems 
to be yet another poſlible Cauſe of Colour in 
Plants, to wit, of thoſe preternatural Colours 
or Variegations, ſubſequent to a Defe& of Nou- 
riſnment, or a Wound or Bruiſe in any of their 
Parts: In all which Caſes the Circulation and 
concurring Energy of the Veſſels are languid, 
and therefore a Degree of Stagnation enſues : 
And as every Stagnation of a vegetable Juice. 
is attended with a proportionable Degree of 
Fermentation, and Fermentation is productive 
of conſiderable Alterations, both in the Taſte 
and Colour of the fermenting Juice, it may 
not be altogether improbable, that, in the 
Caſes mentioned, the Variation of Colour may 
proceed from certain Degrees of Fermentation 
in the juice; tho' I only advance this as a pro- 
bable Conjecture, and not what I can from any 
Experiment demonſtrate. 

However, to render this Conjecture ſome- 
what probable, we are to conſider, that the 
conſtant natural Tendency of all recent vege- 
table juices is to Fermentation, which com- 
mences ſo ſoon as they are left to themſelves, 
or deliver'd from a progreſſive local Motion of 
the whole Maſs : This appears in the expreſſed 
Juice of the Grape, and of all Fruits, and in 
Malt Liquors, which from the beginning are 
in a few Days carried to the Height of Fer- 
mentation, in which time they acquire firſt 
a {weetiſh, and afterwards a vinous Taſte; 
and by a ſecond Fermentation (which in the 
weakeſt of them happens very ſoon after the 
firſt) become Vinegar or ſour ; their Colour 8 
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the ſame time becoming leſs ſaturated, more 
tranſparent, leſs opaque. But this is yet more 
remarkable in the Juice of high colour'd 
Flowers, as of the Clove July Flowers, Corn- 
Poppy, and Violet; all which Juices are apt to 


_ ferment in ſome little time after Expreſſion, 


and in the Fermentation fenſibly loſe a good 
deal of their Colour, become paler and more 
tranſparent, Indeed the Violet Juice loſes 
almoſt entirely its Colour in Fermentation. 
The ſame Fermentation happens to the juice 
of Vegetables yet contain'd in their Veſſels, 
and enjoying ſome low Degree of irregular 
Circulation, as appears by Herbs, Graſs, Hay, 
Flowers, Fruit, &c. cut down and thrown to- 


* gether in a Heap, where all the Signs of 


Fermentation do very ſoon appear; ſuch as 
Heat, Sweating, change of Smell, Taſte and Co- 
lour ;, fo that it ſeems plain, that Fermentation 
in all its Effects, takes Place in the Vegetable 
Juices, ſo ſoon and as far as the Circulation 
declines : Theſe two different Powers or O- 
perations of Nature being ſo contrary to one 
another, that they cannot ſubſiſt together in 
Perfection, but like the oppoſite Weight in 
the Scales of a Ballance, as the one prepon- 
derates, the other muſt give way. Andindeed 
the Caſe in Animals is very near parallel to 
this, if we ſubſtitute Putrifaction in them to 
Fermentation in Vegetables; for in thofe we 
find, that the Blood in a bruiſed Part dege- 
nerates from its natural Colour by Stagnation, 
into a Livid, Blue, Green and Yellow (all 
Signs of Putrifaction) ſucceſſively, until the 
Re abſorption be perfected, and the Circula- 
tion reſtor'd, — This is farther — 
| J 
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by the common Practice of ripening green 
Fruit in Straw, or in a moderate Warmth, 
where Evaporation of the Juice and Defica- 
tion may be avoided; which ſhews that the 
Change of Taſte and Colour can be owing 
to nothing elſe here than a certain ſlow de- 
gree of Fermentation, entertain'd by that Ar- 
tifice in the Juice contain'd within the Veſſel 
or Veſicles of the Fruit: Was there indeed 
a free and open Communication with the ex- 
ternal Air, this Fermentation would go on to 
produce the ſame Effects more quicker, as we 
ſee in the ſame juice expreſſed: And as all 
Experiments in Fermentation do ſhew, that 
either a total Stagnation, or ſome Degree of 
it, and Heat are neceſſary to produce Fermen- 
tation 1n vegetable Juices, the Autumn afford- 
ing us a ſlow Circulation of the Juices, and an 
increaſed Heat ; theſe two concurring, mult 
needs produce that degree of Fermentation, to 
which we owe the Ripeneſs of our growing 
Fruits, and the Change of their Colours and 
Taſte in that declining Seaſon; as we owe the 
Ripeneſs of our Liquors more remarkably ' to 
the very ſame Cauſes: And was it poſſible 
there ſhould be a perpetual Spring, that is, 
a continued equal. brisk Circulation of the 
Juices, with ſuch a low degree of Heat as that 
Seaſon affords, it would be equally impoſſible 
to produce ripe Fruit, becauſe the two Pre- 
requiſites of Fermentation would be wanting 
in Nature, tho* Art might in ſome Meaſure 
ſupply that Defect. | 
The Concluſion then ſeems to be this, That 
Circulation and Fermentation are the two only 
Powers in Nature which can produce the Va- 

| riety 
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riety of Colours; and the other Changes we 
obſerve in Vegetables ; as Circulation and pu- 
trifaction are the. two Powers that work the 
various Changes in Animals: And that as 
the due Degree of Circulation in either de- 
clines, / or is impair'd, Fermentation or Putri. 
faction takes Place reſpectively, exhibiting the 
Signs of Diſeaſes or Decay, of which them- 
ſelves are the immediate Cauſes. 

If I rightly remember, ſomething was men- 
tioned in our Converſation concerning the dif- 
ferent Strength of the coloured Rays of the 
Sun, and whether the Reflection of theſe ſtrong- 
er or weaker Rays might not depend upon a 
ſuitable Strength and Weakneſs in the Texture 
of the Plant or Flower; as if the ſtrongeſt 
Rays, which are the Red, being refleQed by a 
red Flower, might not argue a greater Strength 
in the Texture of that Flower, of its Juices, 
than is the blue Flowers, which reflect only the 
Blue, to wit, the weaker Rays of the Sun. 
If we may judge of the Strength of the Rays 
of the Syn, by their different Degrees of Re- 
fraction in paſſing through a Priſm ; as the Re- 
fraction increaſeth, ſo their Strength decreaſe 
in this Order; Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Purple and Violet; ſo that the Red is the ſtrong- 
eſt, ſuffering leaſt Refraction, and Violet the 
weakeſt, as it ſuffers the greateſt Refraction. 
But when we conſider theſe Rays, as reflected 
from opaque Bodies, we find that Objects of 
the weakeſt Texture reflect the ſame kind of 
Rays with thoſe of the ſtrongeſt Make, as Red 
is ſhewn by the tender Tulip, as well as by the 
more durable Roſe; and ſo in a Variety of other 

Objects, differing yet more in * = 
£8 eak⸗ 
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' Weakneſs: So that the Strength of Bodies re- 
flecting Light, ſeems not to be ſo much con- 
cern'd in the Reflection as the Frame and Diſ- 
poſition of their Surfaces, which may be the 
ſame in the weakeſt, as in an Object ot the 
\ ſtrongeſt Compoſition. Beſides, the Strength | 
of the Texture of Plants and their Flowers, | 
ſeem to depend more upon the Firmneſs and 
Diſpoſition of their Veſſels, than upon the 
Conſiſtence of their Juices; but their Veſſels, 
being tranſparent, are leaſt concern'd in the 
Reflection of Colours; therefore the reflected 
Colour ſeems not to depend upon any Propo- 
ſition of Strength or Weakneſs in the Plaut or 
Flower. 

Thus, Sir, I have ventur'd to ſhew you how 
ſuperficial and conjectural my Knowledge on 
this Subject is, in hopes that you'll forgive and 
correct the Faults which my Compliance with 
your Deſire has led me to diſcover, being with 
ſincere Reſpect and Eſteem, £2, 


Your moſt Humble, 
And Obedient Servant, 


ALEXANDER STUART: 
HEHE EENSEETELENERAEEENSESESD 
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Of the MELIANTHUS, OLE. 
ANDER, MAL AB 4R-NUT, 


LEONURUS, 4AMOMUM, P LL 
NIL, CAPER, ACACTA, 470. 
CINU MM, and other Exotick Shrubs, 
_ewhich are not ſucculent, their Cul- 
ture. 8 | 
r F the Aeliant bus we have two Kinds, 
— the Greater and the Leſſer ; the 


— 

* 24 
* "0 
, | 


Io I bloſſom freely with us, eſpecially 
large Kind will ſtand abroad during the 


Winter, and ſeldom fails to produce its Spikes 


of Flowers every Year, which are of a Coffee 
Colour : Theſe Flowers afford each of them 
a drop or two of a clammy Juice taſting as 
ſweet as Honey, from whence I ſuppoſe it 
took its Name of Melianthus or Honey-Flower. 
The ſmalleſt ſort is not ſo common with us 
as the other, and is therefore kept in the Houſe 
all Winter ; tho' I am of Opinion it would 


ſtand abroad as well as the large Kind, which 


comes from the ſame Country. The Flow- 
ers-of this ſmall ſort are very beautiful, ha- 
ving a Mixture of Red, Green and Yellow in 


them; both theſe Plants are propagated ey 
ea 


they are both African Plants, and 


if they are not uſed too tenderly. 
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iſe from Slips taken from about the Roots an 
time between May and Auguſt; they delight 
n andy Soil and much Water, eſpecially the 
urge Kind; both theſe are deſign'd with great 
Accuracy; the firſt in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 
nd the ſmall fort in Dr. Commelin's Plant. 
Rerior. Amſtelod. l 

The Oleander or Nerium, which ſome call the 
nian Laurel; has many Varieties. The moſt 
common of them in the Exgliſi Garden: is the 
brt with the red Flower, which is call'd the 
arlet Oleander, it is fo hardy, that I have 
kept it abroad all Winter without any 6ther 
hhelter than a Suh Wall; it is eaſily propaga> 
ted by Layers in April, which will ſtrike Root 
v tranſplant the Auguſt following. We have 
likewiſe a white 8 Kind, as hardy as 
the ſcarlet Sort; but the other Varieties ot 
this Plant ſuch as the Sweet - ſcented Oleander, 
with Single and Double Flowers are eſteem'd 
more tender, and ſhould be houſed with the 
Orange-Trees: All theſe bloſſom in July and 
Auguſt, and are propagated like the firſt; 
they love a medium Soil, without Mixture, 
and moderate Watering See the Figures of 
the two laſt in the Hort ut Lugd. Bat. 

The Adhatoda Zeylanenſium, call'd by our 
Gardeners the Malabar-Nat, is very apt to 
bloſſom with us, but has not yer, as far as1 
can learn, produced any ripe Fruit in England: 
It makes a large Plant, and is pretty hardy, 
and is an extravagant lover of Water: The 
Earth ſhould be the ſame as for the Olexnder, 
ind the Pots large; for theſe Trees encreaſe 
e r in their Roots, Which ſhould be 
prun'd every Auguſt, and freſh Earth put to 


Part V. Ft them; 
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any. Fruit if it be ſet under Trees: It is bo 
ardy, that I believe it would ſtand abroad all 
fe Year, but I have not yet try'd it. 
In the ſame Tribe is the Mala Inſana, or 
Mad Apples, or the. Solanum Pomiferum, which 
s extreamly well figur'd in the Hort. Lugd. 
. It has Leaves deeply notch'd and arm'd 
A with Spines;, the Flowers are of a deep Purple, 
and the Fruit before they ripen, variegated 
a with White and Green; and being fully ma- 
ture, are as large as ordinary Golden Pippins, 
and of a bright yellow Colour; theſe Fruits 
ripen in the Winter, and contain many ſmall 
Seeds, like thoſe of the Capſicum Indicum, of 
what we call Giney-Pepper ;, they may be ſown 
in March or April upon Hot-Beds, and will 
bear Fruit the ſecond Year : Give this Plant 
WM the ame Earth as the Orange-Tree, and houſe 
Wit at the ſanie Seaſon: This, like all other 
1 potted Plants, muſt have freſh Earth every 
Spring and Autumn. Beſides this, we have 
A another Kind, whoſe Leaves are ſhaped like 
"i thoſe of the "Oak, but are ſo hoary that they 
tem to be made of white Woollen-Cloth 3 
is Sort bears ſmaller Fruit than the other 
ek a Golden Colour, which alſo ripen in the 
Winter : It requires the ſame Management as 
A tde former Kinds. | | 
ie The Caper- has been propagated with great 
e dare in our Green-Houſes to Very little purpoſe : 
Where the greateſt Induſtry has been uſed, 
It has hardly been brought to flower in Ex- 
land; and tho' it has had the Advantage 
f the beſt Stoves, it has been ſubject to die in 
nftte inter, which has given Occaſion to ſome 
bef®ardeners to believe it was too tender for this 
a Ft2 85 Climate; 
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Climate; but that Notion is unreaſonable, n 
fince we know the Caper is an European Plan, ll 
growing familiarly about Genoa and the Sub! 
Parts of France; the Soil and Situation is only {a 
to be conſalted to make it thrive very welt Ml * 
In England, even in the open Air. It will h 
reſiſt the Severities of our Winters, as I hae! 
experienc'd, being ſown in the Cracks of old 
Walls, where it ſtrikes Roots in the Mortar Ml © 
Where it grows wilde, it grows in Itke man. pe 
ner on the ſides of Rocky Places among Rub. 
biſh, and in Holes of old Stone-Walls or 
Ruins; if even it is planted in a Pot of Rub. 
diſh, it will not thrive, if it is directed tt 
grow upright, but muſt rather be fq diſpoſed 
as either its Root may be fomewhat above the 
Branches, or at leaſt it may grow Horizon 
tally, fach as it will do, it it be ſet in the ſide 
of a Wall. The Bloſſoms are very beantify] 
6f a Whiteiſh Colour, crouded with Tendri 
or Staminas of an Orange colour. The Bud 
of theſe Bloſſoms are pickled for Eating. 
may be as well propagated in England as i 
any other Part of Europe, by obſerving th 
Method I defcribe, and fowing the Seeds i 
March, which readily come up, if we core 
them with ſifted Rubbiſh after we have tai 
them in their proper Places. It has been 
great Fault that ſome have been guilty 0 
when they have receiy'd Plants and Sceds froi 
foreign Countries, to give them too mus 
Warmth, without conſidering whether the 
tame from the North or the Soxth ; fro 
HMuſcovy or Greenland, or under the Line. 
am of Opinion it would be as hard to keep 
Iceland Plant with us as one that grew bs 

late 
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immediately under the Line; for as the one 
is naturally maiatain'd by exceſſive Cold, ſo 
is the other by extreme Heat. I imagine that 
the greateſt Cold of our Winters is near the 
ame with the Temper of Air in the Summers 
of thoſe Countries, lying in ſeventy or ſeventy 
fre Degrees Latitude; and if fo, then the 
plants from thoſe frozen Parts of the World 
could only be made to grow. with us in our 
colder Seaſons, when perhaps they would not 
K naturally enclin'd to ſhoot, for then the 

n would be far diſtant from their native 
Country, which would be the time of their 
inter; and if we could make them ſhoot at 
that time by our natural Temper of Air, the 
Heat of our Summers would after ward ſcorch 
them to death, or ſmother em, unleſs they 
were to be kept in Ice-Houſes during the Seaſon 
of our warm Weather, and not expos'd abroad 
till our Froſts began: For if we were to fol- 
boy Nature in the Culture of Plants from hot 
Countries, we muſt do the fame in the Ma- 
nagement of thoſe from the frozen Zone; we 
muſt imitate the Heat of one, and the Cold 
of the other. 4% 6 
Let us nat therefore miſtake, in ſuppoſing 
that the ſame Degree of the Sun's Heat, and 
the ſame Temperature of Air, which is natu- 
ral to any one part of the World, is neceſla- 
ry for the ſetting in Motion the Sap of the 
ſeyeral Plants natural to divers Countries: 
As every Climate is different from the reſt, 
ſo are the ſeveral Plants in thoſe Climates 
naturally adapted to grow by meaps of the 
wonted Temper of Air and Warmth of their 
native Countries, and will not thrive near ſo 
3 Ff 3 el! 
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well in Stations, only a little differing from 
the place of their Birth: And indeed it is 
partly the ſame in living Creatures, which 
we find do not all require the ſame degrees 
of Warmth for hatching them from their Eggs: 
The fame Heat which hatches the Egg of a 
Pullet would deſtroy the Eggs of Inſects: And 
i ſuppoſe that the Warmth” which hatches a 
Puller, would not be half enough to hatch the 
Egg of an Oftrich, who is forced to lay her 
Eggs in the ſcorching Sands of Africa to bring 
them to Life. _ 5 1 
It is obfervable, that Moſſes of ſeveral Kinds 
only grow with us in the Winter ;, and at the 
leaſt approach of warm Weather they decay, 
and are entirely at a ſtand, and ſeemingly 
dead when our Summers begin, which may 
ſnhew vs that there are Plants that grow in cer- 
tain degrees of Cold ( as we call it) as well 
as Heat; for Maſſes are no leſs perfect Plants 
than Oaks, or other the moſt remarkable 
Trees; they have Roots, Branches, | Leaves, 
Flowers and Fruit, as well as the moſt notable 
Plant. I have heard that the colder Climes 
abound with Moſſes, which are ſtill larger 
and in greater Qnantfities as we go more to- 
wards the North ; and that they ferve for 
Food for the Rane Deer in the North Parts of 
Muſcovy. I remember once to have ſeen a 
Plant brought from about Abrway, which grew 
in ſixty five or ſixty ſix Degrees, that budded 
out in December, and continu'd growing til 
the following March; but after that I am 
not well aſſured what became of it: But tis 
time now that I return to the Culture of thoſe 
Plants 1 undertook to treat of in this —_— 
iy 8 721% ende 
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Beſides. the Caper already mention'd, we have 


to other Kinds, that with the ſmall yellow 
Flower, and the Bean Caper, they are both 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in March in ſandy 
Soil; the firſt requires the Green- Houſe in the 
Wizter, but the other will thrive very well 
in an open Border, as I've ſeen it done in the 
Amſterdam Garden, altho' it is commonly hou- 
ſed with great Care in England. | 

[ have ſeen many ſorts of Acacia cultivated 
in the Amſterdam Gardens; and I remember 
formerly three or four ſorts of them were 
growing among the Rarities at Hampton-Court ; 
but at preſent we have few of them in England, 
valeſs it be the Virginian Kind, which grows 
toa large Tree, and will ſtand abroad without 
Shelter in the Winter; as we may ſee ſome of 
them now growing in the Court before Ruſſel- 
Houſe, Bloomsbury, and in the Old Palace 
Yard Weſtminſter; a plain Proof we might 
eaſily naturalize the Yirginian Plants to our 
Climate. The Leaves of this, and other 
Acacias, are not unlike thoſe of the Tare or 
Vetch, and differ from one another chiefly by 
being larger or ſmaller, and not in their Shape: 
Some again are vary'd from the reſt by having 
large Spines or Thorns growing upon the 
foot Stalks af the Leaves, ſometimes as large 
2s Cock-Spurs, and the Flowers of ſome of 
them are {weet-ſcented ; theſe, as they come 
from ſeveral Parts of the World, ſhould be 
conſider'd in relation to the Heat neceſſary 
for them; but they all, ſo far as I yet have 
obſerv'd, love a dry ſandy Soil, and little 


Water. 
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The Apocinum, or Dog«- Bane, | has many 

5 ſome growing upright like little 
rees, and others climbing and creeping on 


the Ground like the Moodbind: The Flowers 
in their- ſhape are not much unlike thoſe of 
the Amomum Plinii, but have their Petals 
turn'd more back; their Colours are various; 
theſe all bear Cods, for the moſt part ſhaped 
like thoſe of the long Guiney Pepper, but their 
Outſides commonly cover'd with long tender 
Spines of the ſame Colour with themſelves; 
within them are the Seeds lying as it were 
in a Bed of Cotton, ſome of which adheres 
to cach of them ; from the Seeds we may pro- 
pagate them with eaſe, by ſowing them in 
March on Hot Beds, or elſe raiſe every fort 
} have yet try'd, from Cuttings in the ſame 
Month, unleſs they be ſuch as have Tuberous 
Roots, which muſt them be parted ; and 
ſome indeed which die to the Root every Win. 
ter, will be better increaſed from O¶.ſert ta. 
ken from the Roots: I give them commonly 
a; light natural Soil, which I find agrees wel 
with them, and little Water, for they are al 
very Milky, and apt to rot with much Wet, 
As to their Shelter in the Winter, it may be 
given them according to the different Climate 
hey come from, and be ſet into the Houſe 
Kwner or later, as they are more leſs or ten- 

CT. 7 131 . | 
We haye two Sorts of the Canna Indica, 
or Indian Cane; one with plain preen Leaves, 
ad the other with variegated Leaves; they 
Both flower in the Autumn, producing Spikes 
of ſcarlet Bloſſoms extreamly beautiful: The 
Firit is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March vpoi 
aig: An ; 
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q Hot Red, and may be enereas d by panting 
the Roots in the ſame Month, and ſo the 
92 


ſtrip'd fort alſo is g e by Off 
' for the Seed, of the ſtripd Kind, which often 
, ripen in England, will produce Plants with 
| 


plain Leaves: They delight in a ſandy Soil, 
and little Water, and moſt be houſed with the 
: x! i — * 


* 


Orange- Tree. | Yi. ba 

Of the Geniſta we have ſeyeral forts which 
gare cultivated in Green-Houſes; they all love 
2 ſandy dry Soil, and are always propagated 
from Seeds, for Cutting will not take Root, 
neither do I believe Layers will | ſucceed any 
better; as moſt of them have few ſpongy. or 
parenchimous Parts, they require little Water, 
and ſhould be houſed according to their Cli- 
mates. | eee HOYT en 

| The Palm or Date-Trees, are only propa- 
i gated by ſerting the Pate Stones in light Earth 
in March, and giving them the Aſſiſtance of 
a Hot Bed; they are indeed flow Growers, 

but indifferently hardy; they grow in YJealy 
without any Shelter, and I believe might be 
brought to ſtand abroad in England, after gi- 
ving them Shelter for the three or four firſt 

M Years. | | 
The Falop-Tree of Carolina, call'd in Virginia, 
e Poke, is a Plant that dies to the Root every. 
M Winter, and riſes again ia the Spring to the. 
height of eight or ten Foot, having many 

\ 'Branches of à red Colour, the Leaves fmooth 
and of a pleaſant green; the Berries are like 
Elder. Berries, but grow in long Bunches ſome- 
5 what like Grapes ; theſe are uſed for dying 
Red; the young Tops are pleaſant and whole- 
fome when they are well boiled, and are fre- 
; * quently: 


| 
| 
| 
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Trequently eaten by the People of Virginia; but 
If we gather 'em too old they purge and vomit 
violently: The Pidgeon and other Birds are 
very greedy of the Berries of this Plant; a 
Drachm of the Root dry'd and powder'd (ſays 
my Correſpondent) is a very ſafe and good 
Purge, very much like Jalop, and is frequently 
uſed by the Indians; this is rais'd from the 
Berries ſown early in the Spring on a Hot Bed, 


and delights in a rich warm Soil; it ſhould be 


Houſed with the Orange. | 
The Pitchamon or Perſimon-Plum, call'd by 
the Indians Piutchimon, is a Plant of Virginia, 
where it grows to the Size of a common Cherry- 


Tree; the Wood is white, and the Leaves 
very green and ſhining on the upper Side; 


the Fruit ſomewhat like a Medlar, with ſeve- 


ral Seeds in it; when it is ripe is ſoft and 


Inſcious : This Plant may be propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds in March, like the former. 
It loves a light Soil, and little Water, and 
may be houſed with the faregoing Plant. - 

The Side-Saddle Flower is a Plant growing 
in Virginia and Carolina, which according to 


the Deſcription | have had of it, with its Seeds 


which I have receiv'd from ſeveral Hands this 


Spring, is one of the moſt ſurprizing Plants 


of thoſe Countries; it dies every Year to the 


Root, and riſes afreſh every Spring, putting 
forth at that time a yellow Flower upon a 
fender Foot-Stalk with ſix Leaves, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Flomer- de- luce; 


upon the top of the Stile grows a ſort of Ca- 
py round on the Top like the Seat of a 


- Side-Saddle, under which is the Seed-Veſſel, 


divided into ſix Cells; the Plan fallows the 
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Flower, growing about a Foot high, and ſome - 
what ſhaped like a Trumpet; upon the To 
of which is a Leaf like the Lid of a Can, which 
is at the firſt coming up very green, but after-- 
wards becomes yellow, full of purple Veins ; 
it grows. in ſpongy Ground in watery Places, 
ſo that it muſt be ſown in Pots of Earth, ag 
nearly imitating Bogs as can be, and ſet upon 
Hot Beds, minding to refreſh the Earth con- 
ſtantly with Water as it begins to dry; houſe 
this with the foregoing Plant. 2 

Virginian Dog Mood makes a Tree about the 
Size of the common Cherry-Free bloſſoming 
early in the Spring; the Flowers are white, 
growing in Branches, and are ſucceeded by. 
red Berries, which hang a long time upon the 
Tree Sow them in Pots of light Earth ig 
Autumn, and let them ſtand the Winter in 
the Green- Houſe, giving them the Aſſiſtance 
of a Hot Bed the following Spring The 
Indians boil the Roots of this Plant in Water, 
which they account good to heal Wounds. - 

The Saſſufras Tree is alſo a Plant of Virginia, 
whoſe Figure we may ſee in Gerhard's Herbal, 
but the Defcription is imperfect: It loſes its 
Leaves in the Winter, 'and in the Spring puts 
forth its Flowers of a yellow Colour inCluſters, 
ſucceeded by blue Berries, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Lauruſtinus, upon red Foot-ſtalks : 
Theſe Berries ſhould be ſown at Autumn like 
thoſe of the foregoing Plant; it loves a light 
Soil, and I believe it might be made to grow 
in our Woods after it is a little harden'd and 
uſed to our Climate. | 

The Virginia Wild Crab-Tree has Bloſſoms 
fomewhat like the Apple, but very pleaſant 


— 
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to the Smell; it bears ſmall Fruit, of a yelꝰ 
Jawiſh - Ons. and: well ſcented, which the 
Iadiaus preſerve in Sugars : This is raiſed from 
Seeds: — in March upon Hot Beds, and loves 
a light dry Soil; houſe it with the athers 
of chis Country till it öden hardy enough 
to be planted Abroad. 

The Vir ni Myrtle or Cancle-Berry Tree, 
is Bvergrerz imd Aromatick; it bears Berries 
about the Size of. à ſmall Perch, from which 
is drawn the Green Wax which Candles are 
made of; thisWax partakes ſo much of the 
natural Scent of the Plant, that the leaſt Bit 
of it being hurnt upon Coals will perfume a 
whole Room. The Berries muſt be ſown at 
Autumn in Pots of black ſandy Earth, and 
kept continually moiſt, as well before the 
ſprout, as el they come up; let this be 
houſed with wr dr Plant. 

k would be endleſs to enumerate the ſeyeral 
Trees. and Shrubs of foreign Countries that 
are propagated: in Green- Houſes and I doubt 
mot but ſuch as will mind the foregoing Direct- 
dons in this Chapter, will eaſily, from Expe- 
Fience, diſcover the right Culture of whatever 
Plants they get into their Collection. In the 
mean time 14 ſhall proceed to lay down the 
beſt Methods of treating ſuch Kinds of Plant, 
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CHAP. v. 


Of ALOES, TOR CHTHISTLES, 
ME LONTHISTLES, FIG. 
MAR TG OL D, HOUSE 
LEEKS, the EUP HORBIUM, 
and other Succulent Exotick Plants, 
their Culture, 


E Plots which I defign to treat of 
˙¹“ in this Chapter, are commonly ſtiled 
7 Srccrlent, for that they are plump 
and full of Juice, which they chiefly 
_ from the Air, as by Expe- 

rience we find, witneſs the Sempervive, a kind 
of Aloe, which will live ſome Years without 
Earth or Water, being hung up in a Room, 
and the Sedam Arboreſcens, which I have known 
to be kept after the ſame manner for many 
Years; in which Plant it is obſervable, that a- 
gainſt Rain it puts forth Roots or little Fibres 
ſtriking into the Air, which in damp Seaſons 
is thick enough to afford it that Help, and fome 
Nouriſhment ; but as ſoon as the Air begins to 
grow thinner, and is more rarified, thoſe 
Roots dry up before they can provide them- 
ſelves with Nouriſhment ſufficient to ſapply 
the Plant they ſpring from, which perhaps 
they would do, if they could enjoy that 
thicken'd 
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thicken'd Air three or four Months without 
Alteration. # ; a 4. 44 448, bo 34 
The firſt kind of Sacculent Plant I ſhall men- 
tion is the Aloe, which in my Opinion is the 

oſt beautiful Tribe of Plants belonging to 
he Green · Heuſe. The moſt common kind in 
our Gardens, with ſome few other Sorts, are 
brought from America; but the greateſt Va- 
rieties of them, and 1 think the beſt Kinds, 
come from Afrita, chiefly from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Alves for the moſt part are com: 
pos d of many ſucculent Leaves, long and ſharp 
at their Points, commonly arm'd with Spine: 
The Leaves ſpring immediately from the Root, 
and are placed in a Round, repreſenting the 
Rays of the Sun; from their Center ſhoots 
forth the Flower stem, which ſometimes di- 
Vvides it ſelf into Branches, but not always: 
Upon theſe St ems appear the Flowers which are 
monopet alous, but oftentimes are ſo deeply cut 
on the Edges, that without ſtrict Examination 
they appear to have ſix Perals; they are the 
moſt like the Flowers of the Hyacinth in their 
Figure, but are ſeldom ſweet-ſcented, and 
each Fruit has little black Seeds in it, lodged 
in three ſeparate Cells. 

Some Aloes are Arboreſcent, inclining to 
make Trees, breaking forth into Brankhes; 
as one ſort which has Leaves ſomewhat ſhaped. 
like thoſe of a Narciſſus, but larger, more 
. Tucculent, but ot a whitiſh Colour; but this 
is ſo rare, that I know not of any Plant of it 
in England, but what I brought with me from 
Abroad, and have now growing: We have 
other Kinds, which are ſo ſmall, that a whole 
Plant does not exceed the Bigueſs of a Crown- 

Z Piece 
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piece; ſome grow cloſe to the Ground, others 
are more aſpiring, and have their Crown of 
Leaves raiſed upon a Stem ſomewhat above 
the Earth: In ſhort, they are ſurpriſingly 
different from one another, and deſerve our 
Care and Admiration as much as any Plant 
whatever. 5 110 

I have ſeen about ſixty different kinds of 
Aloes in the Phyſick Garden of Amſterdam, 
chiefly the Product of the Cape of Good Hope; 
ſome of them have been raiſed from Seeds 
from that Place, and others from young Plants 
riſing from the Roots, or putting forth from 
the Stems; theſe are uſed with great Tender- 
neſs in Holland; but J find they are moſt of 
them as hardy as any other Plant growing a- 
bout the Cape; for of the forty Sorts which I 
have cultivated for the three laſt Years, I have 
not loſt one by Cold, but I find that it is Wet 
chiefly that injures them. In Africa they 
all grow in ſtony Places, and upon rocky 
Ground ; therefore the Earth I prepare for 
them is one half ſandy Soil, and the other 
Rubbiſh of old Walls well ſifted and mix'd to- 
gether, which contributes to keep them from 
rotting at the Roots; and in planting them Job- 
ſerve always to ſet them very ſhallow in the Pots, 
railing the Earth in that manner, that the Plane 
ſtands as it were upon a Hill, falling every way 
to the Edge ot the Pot; ſo that when they 
require any Water, it may be given them 
without touching any part of the Plant; which 
if it ſhould ſo happen, unleſs the Sun immedi- 
ately dries 1t up, the Plant would be in danger 
of rotting. ; 
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In the Summer indeed, when they are A- 


broad, a little Rain will not hurt them, becauſe 
they then cannot remain wet very long, o- 
ther wiſe the Wet that will ſettle in the Heart 


bf the Plants en the Rain falls upon them, 


would deſtroy em: I therefore chuſe to keep 
them in the Houſe till June, and return them 
{thither from Abroad in Auguſt, to avoid 
the Danger of too much Moiſture, which 
: they can hardly meet with between thoſe 
dne ae 09 enn en 
While they are Abroad, if the Weather be 
de aterings 
onee a Week, if the Earth is very dry: And 
from the time of their Houſing, till the 
middle of October, gentle Refreſhments may 
' be given them in the Mornings, while the 
Sun is upon them, for then is the time of 
their Growth: But from October to the middle 

of March, or thereabouts, they muſt be kept 
very dry, and not have the leaſt Moiſture, 
though the Earth be like Powder; for they 
cannot | diſpenſe with any Wet till the Sun 
begins to grow, Powerful with us, and can 
dry it immediately. In May give them freſti 
Earth, and they may be tranſplanted at that 
Seaſon, but without diſturbing the Roots: 
But the beſt time of the Vear for that Work 

is the beginning of Anguſt, when they will 
beſt be diſpoſed to make freſh Roots; and 
this muſt be done about ten Days before they 
are ſet into the Houſe, for the open Air helps 
them to ſtrike the Roots, as I ſhall endeavour 


L do prove. 


I once 
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'] once had ſome Off. ſets and Branches of 
Aloes ſent me in May, without any Roots; 
ind after having let them lye in the, Sun 
br three or four Days to dry and heal the 
wounded Parts, I put them into Hot. Bedi, 
according to the uſual Method; but with all 
the Art I could uſe ta them, 1 found they 
enſibly declin'd, till at laſt they were reduc'd. 
moſt to nothing; 1 then ſo far deſpair'd of 
ring them, finding the Summer almoſt paſt, 
that in the beginning of Auguſt 1 flung them 
dit of my Garden carelesly, with ſome 
ather N had ſuffer d in the ſame 
manger; but to my great Surprize, after 
they had lain Abroad about three Weeks 
they ſtruck Roots into the dung they lay 
won, and began to ſhodt out freſh Leaves: 
this Accident I not only ſaved. the Planes, 
hit took ſuch Methods for the Management 
of others of the like Kind, that now I do 
tot know any Plants in better Health than 
ny own 3 and I find the beſt Sedſon for 
panting the Off-ſets of Aloe, is about the 
niddle of July, letting them ſtand Abroa 
about ten Days, and take the Rain if poſ- 
ible; when they begin tq ſtrike Root, then 
they may be help'd with a Ho- Bed, but not 
klorec The Seeds of many ſorts ripen in 
Plank and may be ſown upon Hot Beds in 
e 

[ obſerve that ſuch Aloes às put out their 
Uf. ſets above Ground, 5. e. from the ſide of 
lieir- Stems, may be made to ſet out thoſe 
fung Shoots for Increaſe, by taking away 
bne of the under Leaves Which grow next 
ue Earth; for from thoſe © Places where 
rant Ve _— "| 
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the Leaves have grown, will always 
forth young Aloes; but this Work ſhould be 
carefully done without broiſiog the Stem or 
other © Leaves, and at ſuch a time in the 
Summer, when the Sin is in its greateſt force: 
r aJtho* the Leayes Will cally , peel from 
the Body of the Plant without break ing, yet 
wr will be 4 Moiſture remaining about 
he Part they were join'd. to, which, would 
breed Moldiheſs, and be apt to rot if it was 
not quickly dry'd up. © 


This and all other Sacczlem Plants are ſo 
ſenſible of the leaſt, Bruiſe, that I have known 
many dye by that Accident; to pinch. one ſin- 
gle Leaf will mortify a whole Plant, unleſs the 
bruiſed Part be preſently cut oft. 

We may fee the Figures of many kinds of 
Hives in Dr. Commelin's curious Books of 
Plants , many of which he has given us, with 
their Flowers, and are extremely well de. 
fend. The mote, hardy this kind of Plant 
rs kept, the more apt it is to flower, which 
1 know from Experience, having not leſs than 
Twelve Sorts, which bloſſom with me every 


KX eien 
The Torch Thiſtle, or Cerens, is a Plan 
Fery different from any other Tribe of Plant: 
in that it never bears any Leaves. I have 
cultivated about ſeven Sorts of it, without 
reckoning thoſe other kinds of Torch-likt 
Plants, Which have milky, Juice, and are reck 
or'd of the Euphorbium Race, 1 do not ye 
find that any of the Torch Thiſtles grow il 
any other Part of the World but in Americ« 
ror can I learn that the Euphorbiums are foun 
Iny where aavarally growing but in Afr 
BP 0 


_ 
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The Torch Thiſtle are of two Sorts; ſome 
creeping upon the Ground, and the others 
growing upright to a great Height without 
Support. The creeping Kinds are more en- 
klining to branch than the others, and take 
Root eaſily as they run upon the Ground: The 
Branches of the creeping Kinds are differently 
ſhap'd, in that one Sort, pretty common in Eug- 
land, has triangular Branches, and the other 
has its Sprouts divided into fix or ſeven Angles; 
both theſe have the Edges of their Angles a- 
dorn'd with ſmall tender Spines ſer together in 
the form of Stars. The Flowers of the firſt I 
dave not yet ſeen, but the latter has bloſſom'd 
in England, which yet perhaps it would not 
have” done without an Accident: A large 
plant of. it that ſtood in the Neighbourhood 
of a plaiſter'd Wall, ſtruck its Roots into 
it, and ſoon after dying at its firſt Root, 
it remain'd ſome time nouriſh'd by the Wall 
only, and in that Condition ſet for Flow- 
tring : The Bloſſoms were very large, ra- 
dated ſome what like the Sn - Flower; many 
of the Petals were of a yellow. Colour, with 
ome few, towards the middle, of a fair 
White. This Flower ſtood upon the Sum- 
mit of the Fruit, like thoſe of the Indian- 
Fs ; and when it open'd was extremely 
vell ſcented; hut ſoon decay'd. Whoever 
donſiders that this Plant grows naturally upon 
Rocks, will not wonder at its Flowering 
when it grew in Lime-Morter, which comes 
the: neareſt to the rocky Soil of any we can 
compoſ e- Salo oo i abs 
I have therefore choſe to plant both theſe 
treeping kinds of Torch-Thiſtles in Rubbiſh 
Gg 2 of 
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of old Walls, mix'd with about one Third of 
{andy Soil, and ſome ſmall pieces of Freeſtone 
among it; for this Mixture will keep the 
Roots dry and grow hard as a Rock, after it 
has been well: water'd : Theſe are both raiſed 
from Cuttings planted in this Mixture any 
time between May and the end of July; but 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that they lye in the Sun 
for a Day or two after they are cut, to heal 
their Wounds, and not put them into the 
Ground before they are dry'd, which we muſt 
alſo remember to do with all Cuttings of Suc- 
culent Plants. Plant theſe as I direct for the 
Alzes, upon a little Hill in the Middle of the 
Pot, for they can hardly endure Water: Let 
them, after-planting, ſtand abroad about twen- 
ty Days to take Root before they are put into 
the Hot Bed, for elſe they; would be apt to, 
Thrink ; and at firſt putting them in Pots, wa- 
ter them to ſettle the Earth, but with this 
Caution, that it be done when: the Sun has 
Power enough to dry and barden the Mixture 
they are planted in. During the Summer 
they may now and then be gently refreſh'd; 
hut from the middle of September till - May 
I would not adviſe any Water: Some have 
planted them in light ſandy Soil, and they 
have ſhot, well in the Summer, but would ſel- 
dom live 'till the Spring: In a word, keep 
them as dry as poſlible ia the Winter, and let 
them have the open Air (after Rain eſpecially) 
in the Summer, as much as you can give them; 
for 'tis what they chiefly feed upon, as we 
may know by their putting out of long Fibre 
from their Branches at ſuch Seaſons. This 
Kind of Plant comes from thoſe parts of Ame 
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America near the Line, therefore are not fo 


hardy as Ales, and ſhould be kept more in 


the Houſe, and ſet in the warmeſt places. b 
The erect or upright Kinds, have generally 
much larger Stems or Branches than the o- 
thers, and the Spines upon their Edges very 
ſtrong, which are various in their Length 
and Colour, as the Plants they belong to are 
different; and the ſeveral Kinds of this Plant 
likewiſe differ in their Colour and Number 
of Ribs or Angles, The upright forts, as I 
obſerye, never offer to put out any Branches, 
2s long as their firſt Stem can preſerve its 
Top from Damage; but as ſoon as that is 
crop'd or injur'd, then they commonly put 
forth freſh Shoots near the place where it was 
cut or broke off, about three or four in Num- 
ber, which grow upright. Sometimes the 
meat upright Torch-Thiſtle will continue grow- 
ing in one Stem *till it be near twenty Foot 
high, without putting out any Buds. but thoſe 
for Bloſſoms : The Flowers are radiated with 
whitiſh Perals, which do not open *till the 
Fruit upon which they ſtand, ſeems to be 
full grown. This Kind, as well as the o- 
thers of this Tribe, is eaſily raiſed from 
Cuttings planted in any of the Summer 
Months, but beſt in May, to cut a Stem of 
any of them into pieces of fix or ſeyen Inches 
long, and let them lye in the Sun till their 
Wounds are dry'; every Cutting will foon 
fake Root if they be ſet in Pots of light Earth, 
and kept pretty dry *cill they begin to ſhoot, 
and then ſome of the Mixture prepared for 
the creeping Kinds ſhould be put to their 
Roots, and as much of the light Earth as 
Gg 3 poſſible 
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poſlible taken away: The Reaſba why I 
not chuſe to plant them in this Mixture at 
firſt, is, becauſe the Roots will more readily 
form themſelves in the other Earth. When 
theſe Plants begin to Brow, they will put out 
little Buttons near their Tops, which wih 
afterwards form ſo many ſtems, excepting on- 
ly that Cutting, which was the. running Top 
of the Plant, and that will ſhoot upright, 
When the little ſtems are about four or five 
Inches long, they may be cut; and after dry. 
ing in the Sum, be planted like the others, 
I can ſay no more, concerning theſe Plants 
than I have done of the creeping Kinds, unleſ 
it be, that what I call the great wpright Torch. 
Thiftle is eaſily preſerv'd in any Green-Houſe, 
and is not ſo hard to be kept as the others; 
that is, it will thrive better in a plain ſandy 
Soil than in the. Mixture I have. preſcribd 
for the others of this. Tribe, and. will bear 
more Water in the Summer. The Figures of 
all theſe Kinds 1 think, are no where cut but 
in my Hiſtory, of Succulent Plants. BAK 
The Melen- Thiſtle, or Echinomelocattos, is 
a very wonderful Plant; 1 have had only two 
ſorts of it, viz» the large Kind growing in 
St. Chri ſtophers, and oth. . Cartbby Iſlands, 
which is cyt in Gerard's Herbal; and the ſmall 
Kind which is figured in the Paradiſus Batavun 
named in that Book Echinomelocactos minor 
| Latleſcens abſque tomento Cylindris Strictiori- 
The firſt is a ſolid Plant, growing out of 
the Ground like the Fruit of a large Pumkin, 
but ribb'd like a Melon, and very green ; upon 
the Edges of each Rib are long Sar like 
:: Sub Gbot 
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ſhort tender. Spines of a anon: Colou 

of this burſt forth the Fehit Ga a hot © 540 
full | Ape about the Size and Colour of! Corne- 
lian Cherries, . aud ? mmonly” drop 0 twa 
Hours afterward. Ther: 15 tow one of theſe: 
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. other Tort ſeldom exceeds the Bignck 
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Rune of oth row upon Rocks 3 in ini 
near the Line, 10 that, they are very tender; 
but being humour'd in their my with a pro- 
per Soil, and kept dry, may 8 preſerv'd as 
well as the Torch-Thiſtles, I have raiſed the 
ſmall Kinds from Seeds ſown in Lime Rubbiſh, | 
which 1 afterwards preſerv'd for ſome time, 
but they were not hardy enough to reſiſt the 
hard Winter. The beſt way to provide our 
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ſelves with theſe Plants, is to have them 
brought from America well grown and kept 
without Water during their Paſſage, 


: 
* 


„The Indian Fig, or Priclly Pear, is called 
Opuntza, and PFicus-Indica ; there ate many 
different Kinds of this Plant chiefly growing 
in America, from whence I have had about 
eight or nine diſtinct ſorts : This Race of 
Plant; are faid to grow one Leaf out of another, 


: 


but they are rather Branches than Leaves; 
the Leaves properly being thoſe little Buds 
which appear always on thoſe Parts where the 
Thorns afterward put forth. However, ſince 
What! take to be Branches have generally been 
called Leaves, I ſhall yet continue that Name 

to em. This Tribe of Plans then, differ 
chiefly from one another in the Size of their 
Leaves, the Colour of their Flowers and Fruit, 
and the Length and Colour of their Spines; 
the Leaves of all of em are generally of aH Oval 
Figure; ſome ſorts have them near 'a Foot 
in Length and others not more than two or 
three Inches; their Leaves are 8 ſet 
with "Knots of Thorns at certain” Diſtances; 
ſome ſo very long, that the Indians make uſe 
of them as Pins; Others have the Thoras fo 
ſhort, that they are hardly to be petceiv'd, 
and thaſe ſmall Thorns make the ch] Jech, 
and can hardly be got out of ones Fleſh in a 
Month if they are not carefully ſought after at 
firſt ; In this Tribe the Fruit always appears 
before the Flower; and when it ſeems to be 
full 'grown, the Bloſſom opens at the End 
of it, with about ten Perals and a Cluſter of 
Chives'in the Middle: This Flower always o- 
pens in the Heat of the Day, and ſhuts u 9 
e RRR 
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the Sun leaves it: When the Fruit is ripe it 
is generally of a ſtrong red Colour, and has, 
this Singularity in it, N25 if it be eaten, it 
will make the Urine of the Perſon as red as 
as Blood, but without any ill Effect; the Flow, 
ers are commonly Yellow,. except one ſort- 
which bears ſcarlet Bloſſoms, and is more ten- 
der, and hard to be kept than any of the o- 
thers, and very apt to rot: Some of them de- 
light to creep upon the Ground, others grow. 
more upright; but all of them delight in ſtony 
Places and Rocks, therefore I give them Earth 
made with Lime-Rubbiſn and ſandy Soil in 
equal Quantities,. planting them in Pots, as 
do the Alzes,, upon little Hills rais'd above: 
the reſt of the Earth; they may for the moſt 
part be water'd like the Torch-Thiſ#les, and 
ſhould have Warmth anſwerable to the Cli- 
mates they come from. We have a ſmall fort 
which comes from /-aly with round Leaves, 
that will ſtand abroad all Minter, and bear 
Fruit plentifully ; and the Caralina Kind, and 
the Virginia Soft, will likewiſe live out of Doors 
under the Shelter of a warm Wall; theſe are 
all raiſed hy planting ſingle Leaves about two 
Inches deep in Pots of the prepared Earth, 
(after their Woynds are dry'd) and letting 
them ſtand abroad till they ſtrike Root, before 
they have the Help of a Hot Bed: And J ob- 
ſerve, to ſet them upon Leads, or ſome Stone 
Pavement, exposd to the Sus, contributes 
to make them ſhoot with greater Vigour : The 
Plantations of the Leaves ſhould be made in 
the Summer Months, and they thould be houſed 
with the Aloes. „ 
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e Firoiltes Is a Plant fs different from 6- 
ge Kinds, that Authors have greatly varied: 
bs he Name of it; me eſteem it like the 

tbemum ar r ; ; others make 

12 Dimunitive of the Opuntia or Indian. Hg; 
and indeed it has this Likeneſs to the latter, 
that the Fruit is always form d before the Flow- 
er. opens, and is not unlike a Fip in its Shape: 
The Flower is radiated ſomewhat 1 like the Mas 
rygold, and therefore the Engliſh Name I give 
it V Decades" of Succulent ' Plauts, is Fig. 
Kel, d, neh is my Opinion Is a. Name in 

e as proper fo or it as ers the 

8 51 is Plant are hen ſucculent, and 
is rare to find one in his numerous 
Tribe that has not conjugate 1888, e 

80 ſet on in Pairs at the Joynts. 

e Culture of fifty ſorts of this Plant, 1 

do dont Dee ater have met with one that 
s nor a den of Africa, chiefly about 15 
ES Go pes from, whence . we receive 
em; ve of i ly's row in ſtoney or rocky 
laces where: they have not 

ack 1 905 it 45 eaſily propagated either 
99 or Cuttin go: The Seed, may have 

Help of a ger ate Hot Bed, if they are 

855 1 to in the Spring; but the Cuttings, 
being planted in a Natural Bed of Earth In 

May will profper very well, and be fit to put 
into Pots the Auguſt following, in which Con- 
dition they may yet remain /\ ook till about 


the zoth of September, for they delight! in the 
pen Air. and are not eaſily overcome with 
final Froſts. As to the Time of their Dura- 
tion, I find many of the ſhrub Kinds, require 

to be renewed every ſecond or third _ 
an 
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and likewiſe the running or cresping Hands v 
for Plams of three Years old often dsp H; 
or if they live, are geverally-ill ſhapen ang 
ragged; it is practiſed in ſome places to raiſ h 
theſe Cuttings upon à Bed made with Tauer 
Bart, which is a Mixture that affords a gentle 
Heat for three or four Months. withost ver 
burning ; therefore it would be ef great uſe. 
to raiſe yonng Orange-Trees upon. orten 
ſmall Plants: Some Kinds of This ant Ars, 
annual, and; therefore muſt be refed? fh 
Seeds every Year, as one ſort eſpecially, Weh 
of late has been pretty frequent: among My: 5: 
it has at firſt coming' up, Leaves ſomewhat 
like thoſe! of the Arrow-Head, coyer'd With; 
little Bliſters of clear Juice; Which appear 
like © many Diamonds, and give a natzhle 
Luſtre When the Sn ſhines upon the Phang. 
but as this Plant grows: bigger, the Leaves. 
grow ſmaller and change their Figure it: puts 
out many Branches cover with tranſparęent 
Bliſters, and Bloſſoms about September, hen ring 
ſmall white Flowers; but this, like other Ane 
nuals, will ſtand the Mint er, if we raiſe yonng; 
Plants of it about July or Auguſt, that de not 
attempt to bloſſom in 3 or 4 Months. Pbere 
is another Claſs of the Fis- Marygold, us 
are Dwarfs and Aloe form'd, growing always: 
near the Ground without branching moſt of 
them will remain five or fix Years Witbhont 
renew ing, but may perhaps be ſubjett to loſe 
ſome of their Leaves lying next the Earth, 
1 f the Surface of the Earth is not cover'd with 
ſifted Lime Rubbiſn, which contributes to 
ſuck up the Wet, and keep the Leaves from 
rotting ; theſy Dwarf Kinds have W 
| the 
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the moſt ſucculent Leaves, and therefore are 
more endanger'd by Wet than the others; 
ſo that I always plant them upon little Hills 
in the middle of the Pots, as I have adviſed 
for the Alves : 80 likewiſe ſome of the Creep- 
ing Kinds, that have very ſucculent Leaves 
and tender Stalks, ſhould” have the top of the 


55 Barth they run upon cover'd with a thin Coat 


of Lime Rubbiſh, or Sea Coal Aſhes to pre- 
vent their rotting by too much Wet: The 
Earth for every Kind ot this Plant ſhould be 
light and ſandy, with about one fourth Part of 
Rubbiſh among it. Ef | 
The Shrub Kinds, which have their Stalks 
woody,” will bear moderate Waterings; but 
the others, which are more ſucculent, muſt 
Have very little Water: - This Tribe of Plants 
ſMonld always have the Advantage of the Sun, 
for they will never open their Bloſſoms with- 
out it, excepting two or three Kinds which 
only flower in the Night. As I have already 
publiſh'd the Figures of many of theſe Plants, 
and am ſtill about engraving many more of 
them in the Hiſtory of Succulent Plants, fol 
ſnall refer my Reader to that Work for their 
particular Forms and Uſes; the Cuttings of 
theſe Plants ſhould not be planted before their 
wounded Parts are dry. 

We have great Varieties of Sedums, or Houſe- 
Leeks, from the Cape of Good Hope, which are 
not leſs beautiful than the Fig Marygolds, and 
are eaſily propagated! by the ſame Means. 
Dr. Commelin has given us the Figures of ſeye- 
ral of them among his Amſterdam Plants, and 
therefore I ſhall ſay little relating to them; 


but the Tree Kind, or Sedum Arboreſcens, which 
e 8 
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is the largeſt of them, 1 cannot well paſs by, 
without taking notice of it, as one of th®moſt 
beautiful Plant, belonging to the Green- Houſe, 
eſpecially that ſort of it which has its Leaves 
variegated with Green and Yellow, and alſo has 
very often thoſe Leaves tipp'd with Purple; 
it loves a light ſandy Soil, and is eaſily propa- 
gated from Branches ſet in the Earth in any 
of the Sammer Months, giving them very little 
Water, and as much Air and Shade as poſſible 
in the Summer, and no Water at all in the 
Winter. I obſerve, the Method I preſcribe 
for them in the Summer, contributes to make 
them more beautiful in their Leaves than thoſe 
that are drawn under Glaſſes, or expos'd to 
the Sun, which is a common Error: In a 
word, every Plant that feeds upon the Air, 
as this does chiefly, muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner, if we have a mind to keep them 
in their beſt Colours; for too much San to 
Aloes, and ſuch like Plants, is apt to change 
the Colour of their Leaves. A+ 

The greateſt Varieties of the Euphorbium 
that have yet ſeen are in the Amſterdam 
Gardens; they are in ſhape and manner of 
Growth very like the Torch- Thiſtles, but have 
not ſtar-like Spines; however they do not want 
ſome Thorns to defend their Edges, which 
vary in their Figures as the Plants are ' 
different: All this Race abound in poiſo- 
nous milky Juice, which flows from them in 
great Abundance when they are wonnded ; ſo 
that the Cuttings taken from them for Increaſe, 
muſt be well dry'd in the Sun before they are 
put into the Earth. The Mixture 9 1 

: | ire& 


2 
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direct for the Torch-Thiftles is the molt proper 


or this kind of Plant, which delight in rodtey 


„Soil, and requires very little Water; theſe 
are moſt of them very tender; like the Torch- 
:Thiſtles, and may be kept in the Houſe all the 
: Year about, and ſtand in the warmeſt place 
f it: We may raiſe them in any of the Sum- 
mer Months with the Help of a Hot Bel. 

The Frittilæia Craſſa is 4 ſmall. Treeping 
age. imitatidg, in the. manner of its Growth, 
he Totch-Th:ftits, ſhooting one Branch out of 
another: It has neither, Spins nor Leaves 
hat ever I could difcern, but bears very large 
Flowers about four Inches over; ſpeckled with 
Black and Yellow, like the Belly of a Toad; 
and one ſort has its Petrals cover'd over 
with purpliſn Hair or Wool: Theſe Flowers, 
when they open, have a very ungratful Smell 
like Carion, and ſoon are cover'd with little 
ſets about the Center of their Bloſſoms. 
The ſtems of the ſmalleſt ſort are generally of 
a browniſh Colour; but the larger: Kind has 
its ſtems very green, if the Plant be in Health: 
See the Figures of both theſe Kinds in the 


Hort. Lagd. Bar. and Dr. Commel in's Book 


of Amſterdam Plants; We may eaſily propa- 
ate theſe Plants by planting their Branches 
du a Natural Bed of Earth, any time between 
Fane and Auguſt, and they will ſoon be fit to 


plant into tots; the molt proper Earth then 


For them, is chat directed for the Aloe: Theſe 
Plants are very apt to rot, and therefore muſt 
be kept dry in the inter, and have a warm 
Place in the Green Houſe. 

{ A 


I have 
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I have, now given my Reader ſufficient In- 
ſtynct ions for the propagating ſuch Plants as 
ay both delightful and profitable in a Garden; 
and if he ſhould meet with other Kinds than 
thoſe I have mention'd, I doubt not but he 
may readily cultivate them, it he diſcreetly, 
conſults the Directions I have given him in 
this Work. 
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Monthly D I LECT ION 
For Ordering the 


KITCHEN=G ARDEN, 


And for the Management of 


FORBST-PREES 


ol 1 n 
NA 


His Month is commonly 
| froſty; and if we have any, 
great Show in the Courſe of 
I-& the whole Year, it is about 
25 this Time. In this Month 
the Thames has been three 
times frozen within the 
2 Space of forty Vears, ſo as 


to be cover d with Booths, bear the heavieſt 
Carriages, and even to femain in that State 
for ſeveral Weeks: And it is obſervable; 
that the moſt piercing Cold reigis chiefly 
it this Seaſon: Therefore whatever is nice 
ind curious in our — muſt now be dia 


lgently 
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li gently look'd after, eſpecially thoſe Plants 
wich are in Hot. Beds, by kaking proper 
Means to defend them from the col Air, 
and covering the Glaſſes a lictle before Suns 
ſet, with Litter and-Matts. on 
If a Gardener has any Cucumber or Melon: 
Plants in his; Hot-Bed, he muſt” be careful to 
give them Sun through the Glaſſes at every 
Opportunity, the better to keep them from 
the Injuries they will be apt to receive from 
the Steam of the Bed; for the Steam of the 
Dung riſing in a great Quanti at this Scafog, 
condenſes upon the Glaſſes, and then dropping 
upon the tender Plants rot them. 

This injurious' Steam may be corrected two 
Ways, Firſt, By allowing at leaſt, ſix Inches 
thick of Earth to cover the Dung; and, Second- 
| ly, By contriving Frames of Woollen Cloth to 
flide in under the Glaſſes, which- will receive 
the Steam that ariſes in the Night, and may 
be drawn out and dry'd every Morning, with- 
out any Injury to the Plants. 

The Damps being corrected in this manner, 
the Heat of the Beds may he recruited or 


preſerved by laying hot Dung to their Sides 
every fifteen or twenty Days. 

Sow Cucumber and Melon Seeds on the Hot 
beds every Week, leſt by ſome Accident the 
firſt Plants are _ "ag 

Sow ſmall Salads upon Jecligiog-Hot-beds 
VIZ Muſtard, Raddiſh, Creſſes, and Lettures 
allowing them what Air the Seaſon will per- 
mit, when they are come up, for *tis Air that 
gives them ir right Baan: if 


Plant 
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Plant Srawberries upon a moderate Hot - bed 

to make them bear Fruit betimes, but keep 

them not too tender. 

If you have not yet planted any Mint upon 
Hot beds, tis now a proper time to do it, 
that it may not be wanting in the Sallads of 
this Seaſon. 10 
Make a Hot-bed for Asparagus to ſuceeed 
that made in December. LSee my New Improve 
ments, Part IV. p. 306. ] | 

If the Weather be froſty, bring into the. 
Garden ſuch Manures as are neceflary to en- 
rich the Ground. rot: | | 

Continue to prune large Orchard Trees, 
taking away the luxuriant Branches cloſe to 
the Stem, and ſuch as grow diſorderly, 

Towards the latter End, gather Cions for 
Grafts from good bearing Trees, and lay them 
half way iu the Earth till Grafting Seaſon, or 
if they are to be ſent to a remote Place, ſtick 
their Ends in Clay, and bind them together 
with a dry Straw- band. 

It is now, a good Time to remove large 
Trees, if the Weather be froſty ; for then 
the Clod of Earth about the Roots will remain 
entire without falling from them. 

la open Weather continue to trench Ground, 
lay ing it in Ridges till you uſe it. 

Now alſo is a good Time to compoſe Earth, 
by mixing ſeveral Soils together of different 
Qualities, as Sand with Clay, &c. for ſuch 
Soils are to be coveted betore Dung, for Trees 
or other durable Plants. | 

Give freſh Earth to your Sage, Thyme and 
other ſweet Herbs, taking Care that their 

Roots are not diſturbed. 
A2 Uncover 
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Uncover the Roots of Trees that are too 
luxuriant, cutting off ſome of their large 
Roots, as well to curb their too great Vi. 
gour, as to prevent their too early Bloſſom- 
ing. | 1940! 814 of 

. if in the preceding Month your Stramber- 
ries have not been dreſſed with freſh Earth, 
that Work muſt be no longer delay'd. 

Towards the End, if the Weather be open, 
tranſplant all ſorts of Timber-Trees, having 
firſt prepared the Places for them, by digging 
and looſening: the. Earth; and, if neceſlary, 
mixing it with different Soil. 

In wet and heayy Ground, raiſe Banks of 
Earth, a convenient Height, to plant your 
Trees upon; but in dry ſandy Ground, that 
Labonr may be omitted. | 

In planting of Trees, have due regard to 
the manner of the Roots, that thoſe which 
naturally ſpread near the Surface be not plant- 
ed too deep, but as near as may be, imitate 
Nature 1n this and all other Garden-Work. 

In planting Trees for Timber, always pre- 
ſerve the leading, or upright Shoots of the 
Trees, pruning off only the collateral Branches 
cloſe to the Stem. 

Chuſe rather to plant ſmall Trees than 
thoſe of a large Size; a few Years will re. 
ward your Wiſdom in ſo doing; for where 
Trees have ſtood long enough in one Soil to 
become large and ſtately, they are hardly to 
be reconciled to any other, tho' they could 
be tranſplanted without any Loſs of their 

Roots. 
Conſider well the Soil and Expoſure proper 
to each Tree you deſign to plant, and be not 
| over 
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over haſty in cultivating any particular Tree 
you moſt admire, without the Place be agree- 
able to its Nature; for 'tis the want of ſuch 
Conſideration which has confounded many 
chargeable Plantations. | | 
Sow ſome Huotſpur Peaſe to ſucceed thoſe 
ſown in November; alſo fet Spaniſh Beans in 
the open Field. 4 | 
Set Traps for Mice and other Vermin, 
which are now very buſy about your young 
Peaſe, and thoſe you have newly put into the 
Ground. 
Plant Cabbages, Turneps, Parſnips and Car- 
rots for Seed. CSI, 2 
Make up and enrich your Hop-Hills, al- 
lowing the Space of ſix Foot between the 
Centers of the Hills, raiſing each Bank a Foot 
higher than the Paths, if the Ground lie wet, 
or about halt as much if it be dry; make 
them flat on the Tops, and about two Foot 
over, working the Earth very fine to prepate 
it for planting the next Month; bur if the 
Hop Garden is already made, it is now the 
Seaſon to lay Manure about the Edges of the 
Hills, and to lay upon them a thin Covering 
of freſh Earth. n N 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in 


January. 


Sx RDONES are yet in great Per- 


fection. c i 
Roots preſerved in Sand, which are now 


in uſe, are Carrots, Parſnips, Beets, both Red 
and White, and Potatoes, with ſome Skirrers. 
: ö Roots 


— — — ———— — —ñ— 
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Roots yet remaining in the Gronnd, are 
Scorzonera, Turneps, Horſe+Raddiſh,'. and ſome 
young, Carrots, which were ſown in Aly. 
The Roots kept dry in the Houſe, are 
Onions, Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole. 3 
We have yet ſome Art ichoabs in the Houſe, 
which were preſery'd by ſetting their Stalks 
in Sand. „ i 
Herbs for boiling, are Boor Cole, Say 
Cabbages, Sprouts of Dutch and Ratterſey Cab. 
bage, Red and the Ruſſia Cabbage and Spi- 
nach. | 
Herbs for Soup, and other Kitchen Uſes, 
are Parſley, Sorrel, Chervil, Leaves of the 
White Beet, Leeks, Thyme, Sage, Winter- 
Marjoran, Clary, Sellery, and by ſome are 
uſed the Tops of Green Peaſe and of Aſpara- 
HSs 11 
1 Dry'd Herbs for Houſhold-Uſe, are, Mary- 
gold Flowers, Smeet Marjoran, and dry'd Mint. 
Sallads for this Month are compoſed of the 
Tops of Mint, young Creſſes, Muſtard, Rad- 
diſh, young Lettuce, young Onions, Sellery 
and Endive, 'the Tops of Burner and Chervil ; 
to which Mixture we ' may add a Cabbage 
Lettuce, preſerved under Glaſſes, or ſome 
of the Dutch Brown Lettuce, which was ſown 
Abroad at the end of Auguſt, and is now a 
little curl'd, and very agreeable among Sallad 
TIES | | 
We have plenty of Aſparagus upon the 
Hot-bed made for that Purpoſe in December. 


Works 
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Works. 70. be done in the Kitchen-Garden 
in FE A RU AR 2. 


Hs Month has been commonly recko- 

ned the wetteſt in the whole Year: 
And I have obſerved, we rarely have any 
Laſting Froſt begin at this Scaſon; but have 
taken Notice, that when January has given 
vs a good ſhare of Froſt and Snow, the Wea- 
ther in this Month is commonly warm and 
pleaſant; and if that happen, *tis an ad- 
mirable Time for planting of Trees, either 
for Fruit, Timber, or' Ornament, if thoſe 
Works were not compleated in September and 
October. 

Elm Sets ſhould now be gathered from the 
Roots of large Trees, and planted in Nurſe- 
ry Beds, and young Plantations provided of 
all forts of Foreſt-Trees and Shrabs, which are 
propagated from Slips or Layers. 

Set Acorns of the Hex, Cork-Tree and En- 
gliſh Oak, Cheſnuts and Walnuts, and ſow the 
Samera of the Elm and Bay-Berries, all which 
come up the firſt Year. 

Sow the Maſt of the Aſh, Beech, and ſuch 
other Timber-Trees as has been prepared a 
Year in Sand, for elſe they will be two Years 
in the Ground ; as allo the Berries of the 
Hawthorn, Tew, Holly, and ſuch Evergreens 


Yrepared as above. — 
What I here mention concerning the pre- 
paring of Seeds in Sand, is the common Pra 
A 4 ice 
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ice of the Gardeners ; but I am informed 
by Mr. Furber, a Nurſery-Man at Kenfington, 
that he ſow'd Holly and Yew-Berrics which 
were two Tears old, and had not been pre- 
_ that Way, which came up the firſt 
Year without difficulty: And he adds, that 


he gather'd Aſh Keys in the Spring, and ſowed 


them immediately, and they came up in like 
manner; which I have done with the like 
Succeſs: But this is nothing extraordinary, 


ſeeing that the 4ſh will frequently hold its 


Keys two Years without letting them drop, 
and at that Age they are prepared of them- 
ſelves to grow without any Artifice. | 
Another has told me, that Holly- Berries 
being gather'd and laid in a large Heap in the 
Houſe, without ſtirring them till Spring, then 
thoſe which lie in the middle of the Heap will 
not only be void of their Pulp, or fleſhy Part, 
but be ſprouted; and then being immediately 
ſown, will come up in a Month's Time. This 
may happen perhaps from the Ferment which 
the Berries would raiſe when they began to 
ſweat; and it is from the ſame Reaſon I have 
recommended the Tryal of the Bran and 
Water, in my New {mprovements, Part II. g. 
72. which ſee. 72% 
Prune and nail your Apricots and othe 
Stone-Fruit at the beginning of the Month, 
and laſt of all your Nectarine. | 
About the middle of the Month ſow Bears, 
Peaſe, Parſley, Spinach, Carrots, Parſnips, 


Jome Turneps, Scorzonera, Onious, Leeks, ſome 


f the Dutch Brown Lettuce and Radiſhes. 

do Skirrets in light, rich Ground, where 
they may have ſome Moiſture, It is held by 
c N 5 ſome, 
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ſome, that when the Roots are about two 
Inches long, they ſhould be tranſplanted, to 
make them large. 8 8 5 

Plant Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole, for 
Increaſe, in light Ground. | 

Set Potatoes and Feruſalem Artichoaks. 

Tranſplant young. Cabbage-Plants for a 
Crop, if that Work was not done in the pre« 
ceding Month. | | 

Sow Aſparagus Seeds in the natural Ground. 

Towards the End begin to graft in the Cleft, 
Apples, Pears and Cherries. 

Renew the Heat of your Hot-beds with 
freſh Dung, and continue to ſow Cucumbers 
and Melons eyery ten Days, for fear of Dan- 
ger from the Weather. | 

Now allo make a Hot-bed for all forts of 
Annnal Seeds, except African and French 
Marygolds, which may remain unſown till the 
next Month, otherwiſe thev' would grow too 
big for the Frames before the Weather would 
permit them to ſtand Abroad. 

Sow ſome of the Batterſey Kidney. Beans, 
upon a Hot-bed, to have Beans in April, and. 
raiſe ſome Purſlane upon Hot. beds. 

Now it is a proper Time to make a Muſh- 
room Bed, covering it with Litter, at leaſt 
eight or ten Inches thick; the Auſhrooms 
will begin to appear in a Month's time after 
making the Bed, if the Dung is not cover'd 
too thick with Earth. 

Plant Hops this Month, ſeven Plants on 
each Hill; obſerving that each Set or Plant 
has not more than two Joints ; for if they were 
to have a greater Number, the Shoots would 
be too Weak. ns 

Now 


/ \ 2 


— 
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Now make a large Hot · bed for forward 
Raddiſhes and Spring Carrots, which may be 


ſown together, for the Raddiſhes will be fit 


to draw in March, and be quite gone before 
the Carrots begin to ſwell - This Bed muſt be 
cover'd about eight Inches thick with Earth, 
and defended from the Weather with Matts, 
ſupported upon Hoops, for Frames and Glaſſes 
would draw the Carrots too much into Leaf. 
© Sow ſome Collyflower Seeds towards the middle 
of the Month, upon ſome declininig Hot- bed. 

Towards the End, ſow Parſley in the na- 
tural Ground. e 

Make Plantations of Strawberries, Radber- 
ries, Gooſebrries, Currants and Roſes. 8 

Plant yet Yines and Figs, Honyſuckles, Teſſa 


mins, &c. | 
= 


Product of the Kitchen-Garden 7 
FE ANR U A RZ. : 


E have yet ſome Chardoner. 
| We have ſtill ſome Turneps, Parſnips, 
Beets, Potatoes, Skirrets, and Scorzonera, With 
ſome young Carrots ſown in July. 9 
Aſparagus in Hot-beds now much better 
than in the preceding Month. 3s 
The Herbs for Kitchen Uſe are thoſe men- 
tioned in January. I. 22 A 
Herbs for boiling are Red Cabbages, Sprouts of 
C. bbager, and ſome few of the Savoy Cabbages, 
Spinachs and the Leaves of the White Beer. 
Sallads of this Month conſiſt of the ſame 
ſmall Herbs as in the preceding, but we may 


now add Water Creſſes, and blanch'd ä 
| 10 


[Mar. Ordering tbe Kitehen- Garden. If 
by The Cucnmbers ſown in October, if they have 
withſtood the Rigour of the Fanzary Froſts, 
will towards the End yield us ſome Fruit, 
and the Kidney-Beans which were ſown a 

the ſame time, will now afford us plenty 55 
Beans. Ig « 4 115 bs * rr | 

; Some . Cherries are commonly ripe. this 
Month, at Mr. John Millet 's, a curious Nurſery- 
Man at North-End near Fulham, and green. A- 
pricors may be now found at the ſame Place. 


GSASIGASLHASSSEEIALSAS, 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden 
e ow & # & -#& . <b | 


FH Is Month is generally attended with 
white Froſts in the Nights, haſty 
Storms of Hail and Rain, and the Winds 
from the Eaſt and the North-Eaſt are now 
very hurtful to our bloſſoming Fruit- Trees. 
The Showers which fall at this Seaſon wound 
and bruiſe ſuch tender Plants as ſtand Abroad ; 
ſo that a Gardener muſt now be very watch- 
ful to defend and ſhelter his Trees and Plants 
from the Injuries of the Weather. The Sun 
has now great Power over Plants, whea it 
is not interrupted by Storms; and the pier- 
cing Winds concurring with the hot Gleams 
which are now frequent, ſcorch and rivel the 
tender Shoots of ſuch Plants as now begin to 
ſprout, unleſs they be happily guarded. All 
young planted Herbs or Trees ſhould be care- 
fully water'd, altho* we have many brisk 
Showers at this time, for they reach not deep 
in 


* 
F 
i 


J 
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in the Ground ; and we muſt obſerve, — 
whatever we water now, muſt be in the 


Morning, for elſe the Froſts coming too ſud- 


denly upon the new water'd Plants, would 
chill their Roots. 

If we have omitted any of the Works di- 
rected to be done in the former Months, they 
muſt not any longer be delay'd, for by the 
End of this Month our Garden ought to be 


compleatly crop d. 


Continue to ſow Raddiſh, and Silecia, Im- 
perial and Cabbage Lettuce among all the Crops 

on put 1 e Ground, for they will come 
to Perfection, and be gather'd before the o- 
ther Roots and Herbs cover the Ground. 

Sow Scorzonera, Sal ſiſy, and lip 2 


of the laſt Year, leaving only the tender Fj- 
bres, and not any of the Greater Roots about 


Sow Peaſe and Beans. 
Make 3 of Mint, Balm, Ben- 
Sage, Tanzey, Rue, 


ryal, Thyme, 2 
and other durable Herbs for Honſhold Uſe, 
except Lavender and Roſemary, which will 
grow better if they are ſet in April. 

Plant out ſome Colyflower Plants to ſucceed 


thoſe planted in Autumn. 

Towards the middle, rake and dreſs your 
Aſparagus-Beds, for early in April the Buds 
will begin to appear above Ground, and there- 
fore it we delay this Work till the End of 
March, many Buds muſt then neceſlarily be 
broken off. 

To make new Plantations of Aſparagus in 
the natural Ground, firſt trench the rth, 
and Jay a good Coat of Dung at the bottom 


of 
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oſ the Trench, covering it over with Earth, 
about 6 or 8 Inches thick; and when the 
whole Piece is thus prepared and levell'd, be- 
in your Plantation, allowing ten Inches di- 
nce between the Aſparagus Plants, and four 
Lines of Plants in each Bed, leaving two Foot 
between the Beds for the Alleys, and then ſow 
the whole with Onion. 

Sow young Sallads in ſome warm Place, ad- 
ding to the ſmall Herbs of the laſt Month Spi- 
nach, Rape and Sorrel. 

Sow Cabbages and Savoys for a Winter Crop, 
and ſome Sellery for early blanching : Sow 
alſo ſome Collyflowers on a declining Hot-bed. - 
Sow Chardones to tranſplant the next Month. 

Now dreſs the Artichoaks, leaving only 
three or four Suckers on each ſtrong Root, ſlip- 
ping off the reſt for tranſplanting and making 
good the Deſects in the old Plantation. 

Refreſh the Cucumber and Melon Beds with 

hot Dung, and ſow now for a full Crop. 
_ Tranſplant Lettuce for Cabbaging, and te 
ſtand for Seed. Carefully, ſtake up all new 
planted Trees, to defend them from the vio- 
lence of the Winds which now reign. _ 

We may yet plant Timber-Trees of all ſorts, 
3 them well as ſoon as they are plan- 
ted. 

Sow the Seeds of the Scorch Hr, a Plant 
much negleQed in England, but of admirable 
Uſe and quick Growth: They will thrive 
beſt in ſandy Soil, ſuch as are moſt of our 
Heaths in England. The Roots run near the 
Surface, therefore they will not bear planting 
deep. If any affirm they will grow in a ſtiff 

Soil, I acknowledge it; but lam nn 
(| U 


— 
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whoever has ſeen them in one and the other 
ſorts of Soil, will allow that the Ground 1 
direct for them, is at leaſt: one Third more 
Advantage _ the Growth of the Tree thin 
the other | | 

Sow Lodz Beet Chervil, gun, tum, 
Dill, Burnet and/Sorrel. 4M 

Sow Endive very thin or ie will run to 
Seed. 

Divide the Roots of Taragin; ad tranf planr 
the Slips about eight Inches apart. 

Make young, Plantations of Chiver. - 
Towards the End ſow upon the Hot-beds 
ſome Purſlane; ni, French and African 
Marygolds. 

Sow Marygolds i in the natural Ground. 

Be diligent this Month in deſtroying Weeds 
before they run to Seed; for ſhonld their 
Seeds once ſhed in the Garden, it is more 
than a Summer's Work to get them out. 

In the Hop- Carden prune all the ſtrong 
Leaders to two Joints a-piece; and take away 
all the young Shoots cloſe to the Roots, leav- 
ing only thoſe which ſhoot from the old 


W yars. 


Produkts of the Kitchen & arden in 
2 March. . 


6 ie {S Month ae little variety 
of Herbs for the Table, for now the 
Winter Stores are almoſt ſpent, and the Roots 
which have been hitherto uſeful, are hard and 
ſtringy; and. beſides, an underſtanding Gar- 


dener muſt at eliis Seaſon new crop his GE 
wit 


%% tr 
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with Herbs and Roots for the ſucceeding 
Months. 


The only Herbs now good, are Sprouts of 


Cabbages, young Cabbage- Plants, or Coleworts, 
and ſome of the Winter- Spinach. 

The Roots are Carrots ſown in July, Raddiſhes 
of Michael mas, ſome few Turneps that were 
ſown late, and Red Beers; | 
In the Hot beds we have Xidney- Beans and 
ſome Peaſe, beſides Cucumbers upon the Plants 
raiſed in January. | Yn 
| Aſparagus upon the Hot- bed made in February, 
is now much better taſted than what we cur 
in the preceding Months. pep 

Towards the end, the Raddiſbes ſown upon 
the Hot-bed-in February, will be fit to draw: 

We may now add to the Sallads of the 
foregoing Month ſome Purſlane, with young 
Tops of Tarragon, of which a few Leaves will 
ſerve to give a Reliſh to a large Sallad. 

Hop-Budz or Tops are now gather'd to boil, 


and are not much inferior to Aſparagus. 


Ripe Cherries and Green Apricots may now 
be had in great Plenty at Mr. Adillet's before- 
mentioned, va 

At the End we have ſome Scarlet Strawberries 
ripe upon the Hot beds, and alſo ſome few 


Beans, if we have had Courage enough to 


forward them by artificial Heats, but that 


Trouble and Expence rarely turns to ac- 


count. 

The Stalks and tender Sprouts. of Turneps 
running to Secd, are now excellent after the 
Strings are taken from them; theſe in the 
Market are call'd Lupines, and are generally 
eſteem'd one of the beſt boiled Sa llads. 

| Wor ks 
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Works to be done in the Kitchen Garden in 
| "ER IL 


THE Weather is commonly unſettled in 
this Month, the Nights frequently 
froſty, and blighting Winds from the Eaſt 
are yet to be expected. The New Moon of 
this Month, which the French call the Ruddy 
Moon, is for the moſt part attended with de- 
ſtructive and violent Winds, which endanger 
the tender Sprouts of Plants, and young knit 
Fruit; therefore Gardeners ought to be care- 
ful how they yet expoſe any Houſe Greens or 
Exoticks to the open Air, or depend too 
much upon the fair Promiſe of a warm Day or 

two. L 
If the Weather be dry and windy, ſtake up 
all new planted Trees, if that Work was neg- 
lected in the preceding Month; watering 
them well once in ten Days; and fence your 
ſpired Seedling Onions from the Winds, for 
they are eaſily broken. 2: 
In dry Weather and light Earth ſet Ad. 
ney Beans, about thre Inches a- part in Lines, 
each Line two Foot diſtant from the other, 
for nearer than that they would not thrive. 
Now allo ſet Ronceval Peaſe, and plant Beans 
to ſucceed other Crops; alſo where Beans 
have been ſet too thick, cut down every 
other Row within three Inches of the Root, 
. and 
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! Apr. Ordering the Kitchen-Garden: T7 
they will produce a good Crop in Au- 


er is the beſt Time in the whole Year 
Plant Cuttings or Slips of Roſemary and 
Warcnder, eſpeclally after Rain; and, if omit- 
Ja the laſt _— we may yet plant Slips 
We Thyme, Sa e, CC | ; 

bo Spinach for the laſt time in ſome moiſt 
not too much expoſed to the Sun, for 
WEit would ſoon run to Seed. 

zs now that our Gardens begin to be over- 
Vith Snails and Slugs, to the great Deſtru- 
Won of our young knit Wall-Fruit, and the 
Nees of the Kitchen- Garden. Many Ways 
been preſcrib'd to remedy this Evil, as 
r Tobacco Duſt, Soot, Saw-Duſt, or 
„ cChaff round about the Stems of Plants, 
Fo indeed will kcep them off for a little 


but the firſt Rain that falls, gives them 
Uiberty to paſs over theſe Fortifications; 
wither are we more ſucceſsful in putting Tar 
the stems of Trees, for a few warm 
Ways drics- it up: But the moſt ingenious 
Pontrivance to keep off this deſtructive Ver- 
that | have ever met with, [ learnt from 
Wy Curious Friend Carletan Goddard Eſquire, 
en is ſo cheap and eaſy, and ſo much to the 
poſe, that I believe few Lovers of Gardens 
Will be without it. | 
Ke directs to wrap about the Stem of a 
Free, two or three Rounds of Line, or Rope 
made of Horſe Hair, ſuch as are commonly 
ed to hang Cloths upon; theſe are ſo full of 
obs and ſtraggling Points of the Hair, that 
ither a Snail or Slug can pals over them, 
without wounding (es to Death; 
. ſo 


. 
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ſs that the Head of the Tree, if it be a Stan- 
dard or Dwarf, can receive no harm from 

them, if we ſecure the Bottom of the Stems ; {Wit | 
but to ſecure a Wall-Free, we ' muſt yet lis 
uſe a little more Caution; for beſides pre. Win! 
venting their Paſlage up the Stem of the lind 
Tree, we muſt faſten one of theſe Ropes cloſe Mite 
to the Wall, ſo as to encloſe all the Branches Wort 
of the Tree, and allow Space enough to Lil 
nail up the Summer Shoots within the Com- 8 
paſs of the Hair-Line, as in Figure the firſt, {Wd 
where we may find that the Line is fo diſpoſed, Med 
that as the Tree increaſes in Bigneſs, and 
ſpreads more and more upon the Wall, the 


ſame Rope may be alter'd to ſerve for ſeveral 
Years. Fe! 


In Eſpaliers of Fruit-Trees it is only neceſſary . 
to wrap theſe Hair-Lines about the Stems ]M' 
of Trees near the Roots, and about the Bottom MD 
of every Stake, which Work ſhould be done WMP 
in the Winter, when the Snails are laid up in | 
theircloſe Quarters. eftts. lte 
_ To preſerve Collyflower Plants, or other Roſ 
tender Herbs, which are liable to be deſtroy- Ml * 
ed by Slugs or Snails, the Hair-Lines may be WY 
faſten'd about the Edges of the Beds they are Ne 

lanted in. It is to be remark'd, that theſe .“ 
7 are beſt for this Uſe, when the Hair Ne 


they are made of is very ſhort, for then they tne 
will be full of Points, and compleatly arm'd MW" 
againſt any Attempts of theſe murdering W" 
Vermin. | 


Sow Cabbage-Lettuce to ſucceed thoſe ſown 
in the former Month. 


Ife Ground is now in good Order to 
receive the Seeds of Thyme, and ſuci, like 
Aromatick 


\ 
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Aromatick RT s; and. this Work ſhould 
yd 


Apr. Order 


ot. be dela onger than the laſt Week in 
his Month. Note, All ſmall; Seeds muſt be 
enn ſhallow: in the Earth, and the larger 
tinds deeper in Proportion; and again, as 
he Ground is more light and ſandy, every 
oct muſt be ſown deeper than in heavy 
Sow Purſlane upon the natural Gronnd, 
1nd towards the latter End ſow likewiſe ſome 
Seeds of the Naſtertium Indicum, if the Hot- 
bels are not already provided with young 
Plants, Sow ſmall Sallads in open Borders, 
u Creſſes, Spinach, Muſtard, Turnep, or 
Rape and Radiſh. n 
We may continue to make Plantations of 
 Wstcawberries till the middle of the Month, 
 Whlcing the Plauts about eight or ten Inches 
 WHa-part. | 
| if the Weather be moiſt, it is not yet too 
kte to make Layers of Jeſſamine, Honyfuckle 
r Wholes, aud ſuch like Shrubs. [ogy ntl 

Sow Sellery upon the natural Gronnd, or 
in ſome decay'd Hot bed, to ſucceed that 
byn in March. 

Sow now Spaniſh Chardones in the natural. 
bround for a ſecond Crop, making Holes for 
tie Seeds about five or ſix Foot diſtance ; 
ut four or five Seeds in each Hole, and when 
they are come up, leave growing only one. 
irong Plant in a Hole for blanching. 

Towards the End hough Carrots, Parſuips 
ind Onions, leaving the two firſt about five 
Ir ſix Inches diſtant from one another, and 
lhe latter about three or four. f 
Make Ridges for 885 and Melons for 

2 a 
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a full Crop, and prune off the ſuperfluouz 
Branches from the Melon Plants upon the for. 
ward Ridge: But do this carefully, without 
lifting up the Runners from the Ground ; for 
the leaſt, Diſturbance of that kind is apt to 
bruiſe the tender Branches, which often ends 
in the Loſs of the whole Plant. 

Near the beginning ſet up the Poles in the 
Hop- Garden, placing three or four in each 
Hole, as the Strength of the Plants require, 
At the ſame time lead the Wyars, or Runners 
of the Hop- Vines to the Poles, and, if nee 
require, tie them up with Baſs. Tis noy 
all Weeds ſhould be deſtroy'd before they ru 
to Seed, to prevent an endleſs Trouble which 
they would create, if their Seeds were once 
ſaffer'd to ſhed. 0” 

If we have given timely Aſſiſtance with 
Artificial Heats to thoſe Vines planted againſt 
the forward Frames, we may now expett 
their Fruit to ſet; and it is then a proper 
time to pinch off 'the Buds of the bearing 
Branches two or three Buds above the Fruit; 
for we muſt conlider, thoſe Plants which are 
forwarded by Artifice, do not depend upon 
the ſame Seaſons as thoſe do which are under 
the common Law of Nature. 

Water well your Strawberries while they 
are in Bloſſom, two or three times a Week, i 
the Weather be dry; this muſt be done in the 
Morning, 


Pro 
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 Produfis of the Month of April. 


„ 2 


r boiled Sallads, we have young Carrots 
ſown in the foregoing Autumn, as alſo 
Winter - Spinach : We have yet ſome ' Sprouts 
from the old Stems of Cabbages and Coleworts 3 
« Wor young: Cabbage-Plants, or Raddiſh Tops, 
Da this Scarcity of Boiling: Greens are uſed 
, Wy many, and are not to be deſpiſed : But, 
(bat is pre ferable to all, there is Aſparagus 
or in great Plenty upon the natural Beds, 
| MW naking its firſt Appearance in the Gardens 
n 
h 
e 


gear London, about the third or fourth of this 
Month, and in thoſe Parts of Devonſhire lying 
gear the Sea, above a Fortnight ſooner ; which 
Imention here, that we may the better judge 
oo much a Degree's Difference South or 
+ {WM North between one Place and another, will 
+ Wforward or keep back the Growth of a Plant. 
we have now. ſome Sprouts of Collyflowers, 
ich begin to run to Seed, as they often 
will do, if the Winter has been Milde: They 
eat very well. TRE II rs 
ul Young Raddiſhes are now very plentiful, 
er a:d ſome of the Dutch Brown Lettuce, which 
has ſtood the Winter, will cabbage towards 
ey r 
im The ſmall Herbs for Sallads upon the na- 
be tural Ground, are Creſſes, Raddiſh, Turnep, 
minach, and Muſtard ;, and the other Herbs 
proper to mix with them, are Burner, Tar- 
ragon, and young Onions. Upon the Hot beds 
ve have now alſo ſame young Purſlane. 
About the End, the Kidney» Beans which 
n were 
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were ſown in the middle of February upon i 
Hot-bed, will be fit to gather. DP 

We have plenty of Cucumbers upon the Hoe. 
beds made for th t Purpoſe, about the begin. 
ning of February, 'and Muſhrooms npon the Beds 
made about the fame time. | oo 
We have now - Scallsons and Leeks, 'and'ſweet 
Herbs growing of all ſorts, except that which 
is call'd the Summer Sweet Marjoran. | 
- Ripe Cherries and large green Apricors are 
now: in Plenty at Mr. Aillet's aforeſaid, and 
ripe Strawberries upon thoſe Plants which 
have been aſſiſted with a Hot- bed. 

We have Green Goosberries for Tarts. 


EEE eee 


Works to be one in the Kitchen-Garde 
| in MAT. _ 


"ALTHO in this Month the Seaſon is 
A ſo far advanced, as to, bring many 
Plants to their higheſt Perfection, and Na- 
ture ſeems to be dreſs'd in her Wedding-Gar- 
ment, the Garden is yet ſubject to many 
Hazards from froſty Nights and cold Blaſts, 
which oftentimes happen in the firſt fiftcen 
Days. It is not many Years ſince a great 
Snow fell in the firſt Week of this Month; 


. and though Snows are uncommon at this 


Seaſon, yet the Showers which frequently 


fall towards the beginning, are often mixed 


with Hail, which I account the moſt pernici- 
ous Off-ſpring of the Weather, with reſpect 
0 


* 


. „o eee . 


ooo 
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to Vegetables, or their Leaves and young 
Fruit are then tender, and very ſubject tp 
bruiſe hy every little Accident of that kind. 
It has been a Rule among the Gradeners, a- 
bout the middle of this Month to expoſe or 
bring Abroad their Exotick Plants, and ſuch 
tender Sprubs as the Uncertainty of the 
Weather in the preceding Months confined 
within Doors; and I have; obſerved, we ſel- 
dom have any Weather fo unfavourable to 
Plants after the | fifteenth, as to do them any 
2 30 nee 10-evend 

If il Weather, or other Accidents has pre- 
rented a Gardener from performing what 1 
have recommended for the Works of the laſt 
Month, let him: delay them no longer than the 
firſt Week in this; for now the Seaſon is ſo 
far advanced, that a Day loſt is equal to a 
Week in January, February or March. 

Now look to your Melon Ridges, as well 
thoſe made in February as thoſe which were 
planted in the laſt Month, weeding them, 
and carefully pruning off the Water Branches, 
which are known by their Flatneſs and ex- 
traordinary Breadth.; it is alſo adviſable to 
pinch off the Tops of ſuch Runners as have 
Fruit upon them, leaving three or four Joints 
always beyond the Fruit, and particularly 
taking Care that every Fruit be ſufficiently 
ſhelter d with Leaves, for to expoſe them to 
the Sun while they are ſmall, ſpoils their 
Gowth. V. B. A Melon is about forty Days 
between the time of its ſetting and ripening ; 
and as I preſcribe that Fruit to be ſhaded by 
the Leaves during the time of its Growth, ſo 
when that is perfected, we cannot expoſe it 
B 4 too 
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too much to the Sun for ripening,” if we would 
'Have it well faſted; 7 99901 5 5) 
If the Seaſon be dry, rather float the Alleys 
between the Melon Ridges, than pour Water 
upon the Plants, or near the Stems ; for the 
Uſe of Watering is to feed the extream Fibres 
of the Roots, which are the only Parts of 
a Plant by which it receives its Nouriſhment, 
and theſe Fibres in Melon and Cucumber Plants 
always run as far as the Branches: The 
Inconveniencies which attend the wetting the 
Leaves or Stems of theſe Plants, are either, 
that they rot or mould by the Wet lying 
long upon them, or elſe they are ſcalded if 
the Sun ſhines hot. nen 
The Water for this Uſe ſhould be as ſimple 
as poſſible, for all Waters prepared with hot 
Dungs, breed Inſects among the Plants, which 
often deſtroy them. Pond-Water, which 
lies expoſed to the Sun, I take to be the beſt, 
and even that ought to be given but in ſmall 
Quantities to a Melon, for much Wet ſpoils 
_ Flavour, but Cucumbers are great Lovers 
or it. | | | - | 
The beginning of this Month ſow Cucun- 
bers in the natural Ground, about twelve 
Seeds in each Hole, for fear of Diſappoint- 
ments, but leave only four or five when they 
are come up. Let the Earth be freſh and well 
work'd with a Spade, rather light than other- 
wiſe, for in ſtiff Soil the Fruit is apt to ſuffer 
y Worms. This ſowing will afford us Plen- 
y of Fruit in Fuly, as well for Pickling as to 
Fat with Sallads, a Plantation of this kind 
producing near twice as much Fruit as one 
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of the ſame Quantity of Ground forced with 
ngs. . 
. of the Dutch Brown Lettuce to be 
planted out the next Month for Cabbaging. 
We may alfo replant Imperial and Silecia Let- 
tuce, if we have any large enough for that 
Purpoſe. If any of the Imperial Lettuces are 
cabbaged, cut the Tops of them croſs-wiſe, 
that the Flower-Stems may have Liberty 
to ſhoot, in order for Seedling. Sow yet ſome 
Raddiſhes. | 
Tranſplant Collyflower Plants, and make 
our firſt Drills for Sellery, if your Plants are 
arge enough. 

Sow Ronceval Peaſe, and towards the End, 
Earth up and Stake thoſe which are ſown in 
the former Month. | 
We may now ſow ſome Endive very thin, 
to be blanched without tranſplanting. | 
So Purſtane upon the natural Ground, and 
Cabbage. 

Sather carefully the Neſts of Caterpillers 
and. other Inſe&ts which annoy your Trees, 
and prune off all crumpl'd Leaves and Twigs, 
for they harbour the worſt of Vermin, al- 
though they are ſcarce viſible without the 
Help of Microſcopes: This Work is the more 
neceſſary, becauſe every Inſect increaſes Vear- 
ly about 400, and ſome of them many more ; 
for Example, thoſe Caterpilers which feed 
upon the Cabbage, and change into the com- 
mon White Butter flies, breed twice every 
Year, each of them laying near 400 Eggs at 
one time; ſo that from the ſecond Brood 
of one ſingle Caterpiller we may reaſonably 
—_— e--: | 
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Continne to deſtroy Weeds before they 
med their Seeds, and particularly thoſe kinds 
which have feather'd Seeds, ſuch as Dande- 
Bon, which are | carry'd, by the. Winds to 
eyery Quarter of the-Garden, and are hardly 
to be rooted out when once they get Po- 
Elon. (969 $4 uhphony. Tung 


Products of the KitchenGarden in 
SULOI TFT VE: „ 


NH E Kitchen-Garden now affords us ma- 
ny pleaſing Varieties both of Fruits and 
Herbs. | 1 

Aſparagus is now in great Plenty, and Colly: 
flowers are now in their greateſt Perfection. 

The Imperial, Royal, Sileria and many other 
kinds of Cabbage - Lettuces, are, in their Prime, 
and very proper Sallads for this Seaſon, with 
Mixtures of young Burnet, Purſiane, the Flow- 
ers of the ſmall Naſtertium, and Cucumbers; 
for the ſmall Herbs which were the Sallads 
of the laſt Month, are now to be laid aſide, 
as they are apt to run into Leaf almoſt as 
ſoon as they are above Ground, and are too 
eee 

We have yet ſome K:dney-Beans upon the 
Hot - beds. | 
This Month we gather Peaſe and Bean, 
from thoſe ſown in October, and have Plenty 
of Artichoaks. 8 
We have now green Gooſeberries for Tarts. 

The Carrots ſown upon the Hot-beds in 
February, are now very good, but thoſe re- 
maining of the Crop. ſowed at Mic haelmas, 

are 
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are hard and good for nothing. Spinach is 
yet fit for Uſe. 

Towards the -End we have ſame Scanlet 
Strawberries Tipe, in the natural Beds, and the 
common Afay. Cherry, wich ſame. few of the 
May Duke: Cherries againſt Walls, and alſo 
green Apricots for Tarts. 13 

This is the moſt proper Month for diſtil- 
ling of Herbs, which are now in their great- 
eſt Perfection. ä 8 


er Er W, urch dr wer Ed E er 
We orks to be done in the Kitchen-Garden 


. 


in FU NE, 


"Te E Method I have taken in the pre- 
1 cedigg, Sheets, in giving 8 ſhort Ac- 
count of the Weather, which may reaſona- 
bly. be expe&ed in every Month, was ghief- 
ly deſign'd, to ſtir up the Gardeners to a ne- 
ceſſary Care of ſuch of their Plantations as are 
the moſt ſubject to be injured by uncertain 
Seaſons : But as in the foregoing Months it 
required our greateſt Skill and Diligence to 
guard againſt Froſts, ſo now we ought with 
the greateſt Application, to uſe proper Me- 
thods for defending our Plantations from 
the too violent Scorchings of the Sun, and 
have a watchful Eye upon ſuch Plants, eſpe- 
cially. as have been lately tranſplanted, and 
refreſh them with moderate Waterings about 
their excream Fibres, for to give them Water 
too near the Stem, does them little gre 

wh | this 
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this Work ought now to be done in the Eye. 
Satifne to mow Graſs-Walks early in the 
Morning, and after Rain. 


© Sow ſome Lettuces for Cabbaging, and re- 


plant others which are large enough for that 
Purpoſe. | ̃ 
: We may yet ſow Raddiſhes and ſome En- 

Continue to deſtroy Weeds as in the for- 
mer Months. 

It is tiow a proper time to clip our Edgings 
of Box, &c. eſpecially after Rain ; bur if the 
Weather he-dry, gather Herbs for drying, tg 
lay up for Winter Uſe; thoſe are commonly 
Sage of Virtue, Mint, Carduus, Sweet- Marjoran, 
Thyme, Lavender, Roſemary and the Flowers 
of Marygolds. ' | II as £2 

Abour the twentieth, tranſplant Leeks in 
light rich Ground, about fix Inchesa part. 
Cut no Aſparagus after the firſt Week 
in this Month, for it will impoveriſh the 
Roots. #0, Thu? 7 
The Seaſon is now very proper for budding 
or inoculating of Peaches and other Stone- 
Fruits. a 1530 1 

Sow Kidney Beans. | 

Set ſome of the Ronceval Peaſe about four 
or five Inches a-part, theſe will afford a good 
Crop in September. 

Now look to your . of Fruit- Trees, 
and lay in good ſtore of Branches, as well to 
ſupply Vacancies, as for Ft uit bearing. 


Pro- 
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Produfts of the Kirchen- Garden in June. 


' A the beginning we have ſome Aſparagus, 
but I cannot adviſe cutting them after 
the firſt Week. 

We have great Plenty of Garden Beans, Peaſe, 
and Kidney-Beans. Collyflowers are now in 
great Perfection, and ſome of the Barterſey 
and Dutch Cabbages will be fit to cut towards 
the beginning of the Month. We haye alſo 
great Plenty of Artichokes, 

We begin to draw ſome young Carrots and 
Onions that were ſown in February, and ſome 
young Parſnips. 

Sallads for this Month are compoſed of 
Purſlane, Burnet, the Flowers of Naſtertium 
Indicum, and Cabbage-Lettuces of ſeveral 
Kinds, viz. the Dutch Brown, the Imperial, 
Royal, Silecia, and Coſs Lettucet, with ſome 
blanch'd Endive and Cucumbers. | 

The Flower Stems of Burrage and Burnet 
are now good in cool Tankards. | 

The Pot Herbs in uſe in the preceding 
Month are ſtill good 

We have green Gooſeberries for Tarts till 
about the End of this Month. 

The ripe Fruits are Strawberries, Cherries 
of many Kinds, as the Duke, White, Black, 
and Red Hearts, the Flemiſh and Carnation 
Cherries, ſome Kasberries, Currants, and 
Melons of the firſt Ridges. Alſo we have 
Codlins now fit for Uſe, and towards the 
End ſome FJunitings and the Maſculine Abri- 
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cot, and in the forcing Frames (if we haye 
any) all the forward kinds of Grapes are 
ripe. 
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Works to be done in the Kitehen-Qurden 
nt in FULT. 

W are now arrived at that happy Sea- 


ſon, which affords us almoſt every 
Variety the Kitchen-Garden can produce. 


If the Gardener has been diligent in the prece- 


ding Months, he now meets the Reward due 
to his Skill and Labour. We have little Rain 
at this Time, and the Weather very hot ; 
therefore our greateſt Care muſt be to water 
carefully all new planted Trees and Herbs, 
ſo as to . nouriſh their outward Fibres, as! 
have before directed. The Hours of general 


Watering in this Month are from Five in the 


Morning untill Eight, and from Five in the 
Afternoon till. Eight or Nine in the Evening ; 
but in particular Places, which have the Be- 
nefit of ſome- Wall or Hedge to ſhade the Sun 
from them, we may take other times of the 
Day, obſerving the Motion of the Sun, that 
his Beams do not reach them till at leaſt two 
Hours after watering ; for the extream Heat 
of the Sun at this time of the Year would ſcald 
anew water'd Plant, if we did not allow a 
ſufficieat Time. for the Moiſture to ſink into 
the Ground before the Sun come upon it. 
Truft not too much to the ſudden Show- 
ers which may now fall, for they are of _— 
erp 


help to the Roots of Plants; neither neglect 
to water thoſe Plants which ſtand Abroad in 
Pots or Cafes, for for they have yet leſs 
Benefit from the Rains in this Seaſon, than 
the Plants in the open Ground. — 
The firſt Week ſow Kidney-Beans, and ſome 
Peaſe to bear in September and October, where 
they may have ſome Shelter from the froſty 
Nights in thoſe Months. And have an Eye 
to ſuch. Herbs as are now feedling: Wa- 
ter them plentifully, for about this time the 
Seed-Veſſels of many are forming, and a * 
Watering or two is very helpful toche 
filing of the Seed. _ | 
Delay not to gather ſuch Seeds as are fully 
grown, and coloured in their Husks, pulling 
up the whole. Plants, and ſetting them upright 
in a Green-houſe till the Seed - Pods are dry 
for were we to wait till the Hnsks open before 
we gather them, great Part of the Seed would 
beloſt, This Way of gathering Seed is com- 
monly practiſed; the Moiſture in the Plants 
and a little Sun will perfect the Seeds, and 
theyare ſubject to no hazard from Birds or Wet. 
The firſt Week ſow Cucumbers upon a Bed 
made with dry Horſe-Litter, cover'd with 
light Earth, ten Inches thick.; theſe will begin 
to Bloſſom in Seprember, and muſt then be 


cover'd at Night with a common Frame and' 
Glaſs, to keep them from Froſts and cold 


Rain. By this Method you may have Cucum- 
bers till Chriſtmas. | 

Sow Royal, Silecia, and Brown Dutch Let- 
tuces about the middle of the Month, ſome 
of which will be cabbaged for Winter Uſe, 
and may then be planted cloſe together, 
| where 
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where, they may be ſhelter'd with Glaſſes, 
and , haye the Benefit of the Sun; but we 
muſt note, that they ſhould be ſecured be- 
fore any Froſt can pinch them, or they will 
rot. - | 1 

The ſecond Week in this Month ſow Car. 
rots, Turneps and Onions, to ſtand the Win- 
ter. F 

Earth up Sellery in Drills, and plant out a 
new parcel to ſucceed the former. 

Plant out Collyflowers to bloſſom in Sep- 
tember. e 

Plant Cabbages and Savoys for Autumn 
and Winter Uſe. 

Guard againſt Waſps and other Inſe&s, 
which now deyour your Fruit, by placing 
Phyals of Honey and Ale near your Fruit- 
Trees; this Way you may ſoon catcha 
large Quantity of them. Once every Week 
renew the Bottles, and above all, take care to 
bruiſe the Inſects you take out of them; for 
tho* they are ſeemingly dead, I have known 
a warm Day or two bring them to themſelves ; 
therefore take care how you throw them 
heedleſsly away. | 

There is no time more proper to war 
againſt Ants, and other ſuch deſtructive 
Vermin, than this Month ; they are now 
all Abroad, and may be taken. ['See Mr. Lau- 
rence's Invention for deftroying of Ants and 
Earth-Worms, in his Fruit-Garden Kalendar, 

74 
Be careful to pick off all crumpled Leaves, 
where-ever you ſee them, and the very Twigs 
themſelves if they ate curl'd, for they 
are the Beds of deſtrudtive Creatures. 


] 
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the more particularly recommend the De- 
ruction of 'theſe devouring Vermin, becauſe 
f their wonderful Increaſe, eſpecially the 
Mmaller kinds of them, ſuch as infe& the Colly- 
mer, whoſe Eggs are five hundred times 
leſs than the leaſt viſible Grain of Sand, and 
any thouſands of them in Number lay'd 
3s | believe) from one ſingle Inſect; fo that 
from a ſecond Generation of them, they are 
© numerous, that if every Egg which one 
might find upon a blighted Collyflower, was a 
Globe of an Inch Diameter, they would fill 
more Space than the whole Terreſtrial Globe, 
The wonderful Smallneſs of the Eggs of thoſe 
Creatures, I confeſs, may ſeem very ſtrange 
to thoſe who are unacquainted with the Uſe 
of Microſcopes ; but this is no more curious 
ban what the late famous Dr. Hool has taught 
ss in his Works, where he mentions the Seeds 
of Moſs, which were ſo ſmall that Ninety thou- 
ſand of them being laid together in a ſtrait 
ine, did not exceed the Length of a Bar- 
Wy-Corn, and that 1,382,400,coo of them 
would weigh only a Grain. But ſce more of 
theſe minute Beings in Mr. Hook's Micrographia, 
Mr. Lewenhoeck's Works in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, and the Chapter of Blighrs, in 
my New Improvements, Part III. | 

Hough and Weed as in the former Month. 

About the 20th, ſow ſome Collyflowers to 
ſtand the Winter; for the right Seaſon for 
this Work is chiefly to be regarded, if we 
propoſe to have good Flowers early in the 
Spring ; for ſowing them only a few Days 
ſooner” or later, makes them either run be- 
lore their Time, or come much later and 
weaker 
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weaker fhan they ought to do. If the Winter 
-be milde, and the Plants are ſet cloſe together 
many will run up to Seed; and if ſharp Froſts 
and a rough Seaſon begins in November, ſome of 
this ſowing (with the uſual Helps) will make 
ood forward Plants : However, ſince the Price 
of a little Seed can be no great Matter to: 
curious Man, 1 adviſe to ſow again the firf 
Week in the next Month, as I ſhall more 
particularly direct; ſo that from theſe tuo 
Seminaries it will be impoſſible to miſs ofx 
Crop to our Mind; for if the firſt run, they 
will not be quite unfit for Uſe, and thoſe ſom 
in Auguſt will then certainly produce good 
Flowers in the Spring. 
We ſow Chervil for Winter. 
We take up this Month Shallots, Garlich 
and gather Rocambote when the Stalk turm 
Yellow. | 
When the Stalks of Onions change their 
Colour, pull them up in dry Weather, and 
expoſe them to the Sun till they are well dry, 
to lay up for the Winter; but take care the 
Rain does not come at them after they are 
out of the Ground. 
Tranſplant Endive for blanching againſ 
Winter. ; 
Chardones ſhould now be tied up with Hay" 
or Straw-Bands for blanching. * 
Make a Bed for Muſhrooms, and he ſure 
to cover it very thin with Earth, hardly tuo 
Inches thick, tor on that depends your Suc- 5 
ceſs. 5 War 
Weed your young Nurſeries of Foreſ 


Trees. 


Pro- 
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Produatts of the Kitchen · Garden in July. 


WI have Ronteval Peaſe, Garden Beans 
and Kidney Beans; and ſome com- 
nend the Wing'd Peaſe to be gather'd very 
young, and dreſs'd as Kidney Beans. 7 
We have Collyflowers, Cabbages, and Arti. 
chokes, in 5 and ſome of the ſmall 
' Artichoke Suckers, to be eaten raw or fryed. 
All forts of Herbs for the Kitchen are very 
good, if the Gardener has minded from time 
to time to cut them down for ſhooting afreſh 
Aromatick Herbs eſpecially are in their grea- 
teſt Perfection. oy 

Sallads for this Month are compoſed of 
Cabbage-Lettuce, Purſlane, Tarragon, Burnet, 
young Onions, - Curumbers, Flowers of the 
Naſtertium Indicum, and ſome Endive hlanched. 

We have young Carrots, Turneps, and Beets. 

We have great plenty of Must-Melont, 
Currants, Gooſeberries, Rasberries, Cherries, 
Plums, Abricots, Peaches, and Netftarines, and 
the July and Sweet-Water Grapes, at Mr. Fair- 
thilds at Hoxton: (Hs 

The Funiting and Codling are now good, and 
ſome Pears. We yet have ſome Wood-Srraws 
berries > and towards the End our firſt Figs 
ne ripe, and ſome of the July Grapes. 

This is the beſt Month for pickling Cucumberti 


dtd bird be rr eee Ser ds 

Works to be done in the Kitchen Garden in 
AUGUST 

12 firſt part of this Month the Wea⸗ 


ther is commonly hot and dry, ſo that 
& 2 watering 


[ 
a 
$ 
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watering is ſtill neceſſary ; but about * 1 


ter End we are not without Danger of fro 

Nights, and I have obſerved that then ag 

our firſt Rains begin. 

We may water in the Evenings till the 
fiffeenth, and after that, if there Is occaſion, 

the Morning i is to be preferr'd for that Work, 

for fear of Froſt. N 

"The firſt Week ſow a ſecond Crop of co 
Homers to ſtand the Winter, leſt the firſt ſhould 
run to Seed, which they will be apt to do 
if we have an open Seaſon tin Chriſtmas, ot 
the Ground be light and lie in a Bottom; 
eſpecially near che Sea, tis good to provide 
againſt ſuch Aceidents. 

So Raddiſhes,, Cabbages, Coleworts, and 
Onions to ſtand the Winter. 

Soy Lettuce, . Chervil, Cornſuttet,” and 95 
nach for Winter Uſe. 

Now break off the Stems of fuch Artichole 
as haye done blowin 

Sow Creſſes to Taka the Winter; they wil 
heighten the Taſte of thoſe Sallads which are 
gathered upon the ' Hot- beds in December, 
January, &C. 

Tranſplant Cabba e-Lettuces to ſtand the 
Winter, eſpecially of the Dutch Brown fort. 

Tie up Endive for blanching. 

Give more Earth to your blanching Selen, 
and continue to raiſe the Earth about it every 
Fortnight, till it is fit for . 

Gather Seeds as directed in the former 
Month. 

vet continue to deſtroy Weeds, and ſuch 
Vermin as annoyyour Trees. 


Towards the End, ſlip and fet Aromatick 
Herbs 


p 
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erbs as Savory, Thyme, Hyſſop, &c: . and 
lon thoſe which are rug to. Seed within 
three or four Inches of the Ground. | | + 

Till the tenth of this Month we may ſow. 
Turneps in the open Field, eſpecially about. 
London, . for theſe Roots not only yield a 
profitable Crop, but very much enrich all 


light Soils. In thoſe Parts near the Sea in 


Devonſhire, the twentieth: of this Month 
yill not be too late to ſow them, for that Coun- 
uy is ſo fortunately ſituated, that ir will 
perfect a Plant above fifteen Days ſooner 
than any Part about London; and from the 
beſt Obſervations I can make, I find that 
about Northampton all Plants come near a 
fortnigkt later than in our London Gardens; 
o that Turneps ſhould he ſown in thoſe Parts 
rery early in Auguſt, or rather the End of 
July. | 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in Auguſt. 


OR boyling we have Cabbage and the 
Sprouts of the firſt Cabbages, Collyflowers, 


Artichokes, Cabbage- Lettuce, Beets, | Carrots,” 


Patatoes and Turneps, but other boiling Roots 
ſhould not yet be touch'd. | 


- 


We haye yet ſome Beans, Peaſe, and 


Vdney-Be ans. 


All forts of Kitchen-Herbs are now as in 


the laſt Month, 
We have Radiſhes and Horſe- Radiſhes. ; 
The Sallads are Cabbage-Lett uce, Cucumber: 


mth a Mixture of young Crefſes, Muſtard, 


faagifh and a little Tarragon. 
03 Roots 


RY 
- 


Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole. 


8 
— 


ſpoil them. | MEALS 
We have Mutk-Melons in abundance. 
Towards the End we begin to cut fone 
ll ae EEE © 4 
"We have fill me Gooſcherties, Racherrig 
and Currants, with ſome of the Carnatiny 
— Morella Cherries, Abricots, Plums of various 
Kinds, ſeveral forts of Peaches and Ne&#aring, 
Pears and Apples, ſeveral kinds of Figs, Mulber, 
ran ory. TT TT” 
And of Grapes the Fuly, Mr. Fairchild's Swe; 
water, and his ſmall Blue Raiſin, which is the 
Morignon, an excellent Grape for a Vinyard, and 
the Burgundy Grape. ts Fe 


Nee 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
ok 1:  "SBPETREMBELR 


N this Month the Gardener has great Va- 
I riety of Buſineſs, and muſt employ his 
Head as well as his Hands towards furniſhin 
his Kitchen Garden with every thing necel- 
fary for Winter Uſe. The Showers, which 
are ſeldom wanting at this Seaſon, prepares 
he Ground for the Reception of many 
Plants and Seeds ; and the great Heats alſo 
declining, gives us now Opportunity of re plant: 
ing many things which wonld have been 
„„ ˙ Eos 
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Roots now dry in the Houſe are Omi 
We haye Plenty of Cucumbers for pickling) 


and this Work ſhould. not be now any longer 
delayed, for the firſt Froſt or great Rainz 


= 22222 = 
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"i endanger d by removing in the preceding 
* Months. 1 * 12 | 
1 At the beginning hough Tune, the firſt | 


Time. . Bet 
"If the Weather be dry, gather ſuch Fruits 
45 are now ripe upon the Trees, and ſuch 
others as are full grown, and in good Conditi- 
on to be laid upgin the Houſe for the ule of 
the two following Months. 89 
Note, Such Pears or Apples as are fit to ga- 
ther, will eaſily leave the Tree; therefore 
iſe no Violence to pull them off, for ſuch as 
do not willingly part from the Tree, will 
firivel and have an inſipid Taſte. | 
Gather ſuch ſmall Seeds as are now eripe, 
ccording to the former Directions. 4 
Gather your Leek Seed, if the Seeds are. 
black, cutting the Heads from the Stems, and 
ſpread them upon a Sheet every Day in the 
Sun, till they are fit to be thraſh'd out. 
0 Gather the Pods of Garden and Kidney: Beans, 
and expoſe them to the Sun for drying, to 
be laid up till Spring, or the time you would 
iſe them, and let them not be taken out of 
the Seed Pods till your Ground is ready for 
them, for the Pods preſerve the Seed. lu like 
WH manner ſave your choice ſorts of Peaſe. 
| The Cucumbers which are now full ripe, 
muſt be cut open, and the Seeds and Pulp 
taken out of them, to remain together two. 
or three Days before they are waſh'd clean: 
The Seed may then be kept in Water about 
twenty four Hours, and laid to dry in the 
Sun for ten Days. Be ſure all Seeds are tho 
ve. dry before they are laid up, or they 
will rot. ; 
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Cover now ey ery Night your Cucumber: 
ſown in July. 8 
Sow ſome of the Spaniſh Raddiſb for the Win. 
ter. | g 
Make Beds for Muſhrooms as before di. 
rected. | = i TS | 

We may yet replant Endive, and all forts of 
Fibrous rooted Herbs. 1 

Continue to earth up Sellery, and now raiſe 
Banks of Earth about your Chardones for 
blanching. | 
Soy Spinach to be cut in February. 

Yet ſow Sorrel and Chervil. 

Make Plantations of Cabbages and Cole 


worts | 
*Tis now a good Seaſon to tranſplant Srray- 


berries. 7 . 
Now make Plantations of the Dutch Bronn 
Lettuce, to ſtand the Winter. * 


Tranſplant young Colly flower Plants in Places 
where they are to flower, and in Nurſeries 
under ſome warm Wall or Place of Shelter. 
Note, T hoſe which are now planted. out for 
Good, will bloſſom above fifteen Days ſooner 
than thoſe which are planted in the Spring, 
and will . produce much larger Flowers, if 
they are well defended from Froſts with Glaſs 
Bells. " a - | 6 
It the Seaſon be dry, water in the Morn- 
ings, | | 
T he laſt Week, if Showers fall, is a very 
ſafe time to plant Fruit-Trees, altho' their 
Leaves are not fallen; ſuch as Peaches, Ne- 
ftarines, Cherries, and other Stone Fruit; but 
Apples, Pears, &c. may be delay'd till the 
middle of the next Month. art 5 
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We may now tranſplant Aſparagus Roots, 
Sow Herbs ſmall for Sallads in ſome well- 
expoſed Place, obſerving to provide ſuch 
Mixtures for this Seaſon, as are hotter to the 
Taſt than what are raiſed in the former Months, 
for the Evenings (the beſt Time to eat Sal- 
lads) are now cold. | en 
sow ſome Seeds of the Naſtertium Indicum 
in Pots to ſtand the Winter, which they will 
do very well, if they are ſhelter'd in a common 
Green-houſe. 


products of the Kitchen-Garden in September: 


E have now ſeveral kinds of Peaches, 
1 Grapes, Figs, Pears and Apples, with 
ſome of the late kinds of Plums. hel 

We have yet Melons and Cucumbers. 
Mialnuts are now good, and Filberts full 
ripe. 

This Month affords us ſome young Garden 
Beans and Ronceval Peaſe, and we have yet 
ſome Kianey-Beans. 8 | 

Upon the Artichokes which were planted 
at Spring, we have now very good Flowers 
and Suckers, and we have ſtill plenty of Colhy- 
OWers., ' 0 
We have Cabbage. Lettuces of ſeveral ſorts 
in great Perfection, and Raddiſhes. | 

Sallads for this Month are compoſed of 
Creſſes, Raddiſh, Chervil, young Onions, Tar- 
ragon, Burnet, and Lettuce, with ſome blanch'd 
Sellery and Endive, 2 

We have Plenty of Muſbrooms upon Beds 
and in Paſture-Grounds. 

We have Carrots, ſome Turneps, Skirrets, 
Scor- 
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Score era, and Beets, both the Red and the 
ite. 

Roots for the Kitchen use are Hor ſe. 
Raddiſh, OW Garlicks Valor, and Roc ü 
cambole. _ | s 

We have abundance of Cabbeges and Sprouts 
of Cabbages, with ſome Sav he Fro but the laſt 
eat much better when the Froſt __ pinch'd 


Fm. 
| Tl 


Works to be done in the Riteben- Garden in 
o TO BER. 


E bog bt now to make uſe of every 
98 to compleat our Plan- 
tations of Herbs for Winter Uſe. The great - 
eſt Part of this Month we may expect tole- 
rable Weather, but after that, our chief Bu- 
ſineſs will be to ſecure, from the Severities 
of the Seaſon, all Plants which are in dan- 
er 1 being injured by the Froſts and high 
\ inds. | 

"Tis the firſt Week in this Month that I 
adyiſe the ſowing of Cucumbers on the natu- 
ral Ground, ta be afterwards tranſplanted 
into Pots, where they may. be ſnelter d from 


F =_ Cold of the Nights, *till a gentle Hot-bed 


is neceſſary for them. This Way of raiſing 
Cucumbers, to have them come forward, is 
certainly much better than to begin after 
the uſual Method in December or January 
for theſe Plants. will better endure the d 
Air than thoſe which are raiſed when the 
Ground is cover'd with ow. N 
of 
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Nom ſet ſome Nidney-Beans in Baskets un- 
der ſome warm Wall, to be afterwards aſſiſt- 
ed by moderate Hot- beds as the Seaſon be- 
comes violent: With good Management theſe 
will fruit very early. = FRI? | 
Take up thoſe Collyflomer Plants which be- 
gin to flower, tye their Leaves together, and 
bury their Roots and Stalks in Sand in a 
Cellar, or ſome cool Place, the Flowers will 
increaſe in Bigneſs, and remain good two 
or three Months. | 

Alſo cut Artichokes with long . Stalks, and 
preſerve them in the -Houſe, ſetting their 
Stalks in Sand. | | 

*Tis now the Seaſon. to lay up Roots for 
Winter Store, ſuch as Carrots. and. Parſnips 3 
and ſome Gardeners alſo think it beſt to take 
the Roots of Tirneps out of the Ground, and, 
lay them in Sand : But I rather chuſe to leave 
the Turneps in the Ground *till: we are ready 
to uſe them; and for the other two kinds, 
I preſcribe the following Method: Make 
choice of a dry Part in youe Garden, and there. 
dig a Trench about ſix or eight Inches deep, 
into which (without Mixture of Earth or 
Sand) lay your Roots cloſe together, firſt 
cutting off their green Tops and growing 
Buds, and then cover them about ſix Inches 
thick with Wheat -Straw, ridgewiſe. We 
may this way preſerve them fit for Uſe till the 
following June. 

"Tis no the beſt time of the Year for tran- 
ſplanting of Fruit-Trees, altho their Leaves 
are upon them. | 

Tranſplant Foreft-Trees of all ſorts, from 
the Beginning to the End of the Month, the 

| Elm 
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Elm eſpecially about the firſt Week, although 
its Leaves are then very green. I have ſeen 
che Experience of this at Mambead.in Devon- 
fpire, the Seat of Thomas Balle, Eſq; a very 
curious and learned Gentleman. ' 
About the middle of the Month, ſow the 
Cyder-Preſſings in Beds of freſh Earth, to raiſe 
Stocks for grafting, or even making of Orchard; 
without graffing. From a Nurſery. of this 
Kind we raiſe as many different ſorts of Apple; 
as we raiſe Plants, altho* the Seeds came all 
from the ſame Tree; ſo much is Nature 
pleas'd with Variety: And it may be, was 
the Earth more conſtant and uniform in its 
Productions, its Vegetative Power would be, 
too ſoon exhauſted ; for I conceive, were all 
Apples exactly the ſame, they would all draw 
the very ſame Nouriſhment from the Earth; 
and the like with every other Tribe of 
Vegetables. But this Variety ſeems to deter- 
mine what I have often thought of, that there 
are as many diſtin& Qualities in the Earth, 
as there are different Kinds of Plants growing 
upon it, and that each Plant can only take 
out of the Earth that Spirit which its Parts 
are naturally prepared to receive, and leave 
the others undiſturbed. If the Generation 
of Plants is allowed, as I have endeavoured 
to explain it in the Firſt Part of my New Im- 
provements, the vaſt Varieties in Plants ſeem 
to proceed from the coupling of one Plant 
with another; that is, the Farina Pecundans 

of one ſort being convey'd by the Air, and 
lodg'd upon the Female Parts in the Bloſſoms *' 

of another Tree, changes the Properties in 


the Seed, which it impreguates, ſo as to make 
i it 
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it produce à Tree differing in ſome reſpects 
ffn the Mother- Plant. . 2 
Now lay up ſome Acorns and the Maſt of 
other Timber. Trees in dry Sand. 
We may yet tranſplant Cabbage and Colly- 
wer Plants, and now make your laſt Plan- 
tation of Lettuces to ſtand the Winter. 
The Cucumbers which ] directed to be ſown 
in July, muſt now be carefully covered up 
every Night, and the Glaſſes be kept over 
them in wet or windy Weather, but give 
them Air in the Day-time, if the Seaſon will 
- 5 | | 
Continue to Earth up Sellery for blanch- 


ig. 1 | —_— 
u s the End, earth up and dreſs ſuch 
Artichokes as have done blowing. | 
Sow Creſſes, Lettuce, Muſtard, Raddiſh, Tur- 
nep, and Spinach upon a decay'd Hot-bed, to 
be cut for Sallads. iy | 
It you. have not yet made a Plantation of 
Lettuces (already cabbaged) for Winter Uſe 
delay no longer-to do it in ſome well-expoſed 
her, where they may be defended from the 
. Froſt. 
Now gather ſuch Pears and Apples as are 
full ripe, in a dry Day, without bruiſing 
them, and lay them in the Fruitery upon dry | 
Moſs. Fo: 
- Sow Raddiſhes in ſome warm Place to draw 
early in the Spring. : 
Sow ſome of the Horſpur-Peaſe and Spaniſh 
Beans in ſome well-expoſed Border, rather 
under a thick Hedge, than under a Wall. 
Make Plantations of Gooſeberries,” Currants, 
and Rasberries from the Suckers or Cuttings. 
| | Now 


, 


: ® 1520 Belt , cod! 


Nom make Plantations of 4 pples (graffed 
1 on Paradiſe Stocks] in Pots; th 115 bear 
when the Trees are yery ſma are very 
Ornamental at an Entertainment, to be ſet 

growing upon a Table. 

Now put ſome Roots of Athe roi "oe 
tle Hot bed. 


| Produtts of the lee, in Ogober; 


Tx, this Month we have yet e 
ſome Collyflowers, en Peaſe an 
Beans. 

Lebe Kidney Beans ſown in Fu ty will now pro 
duce 775 Fruit, it we defend them from th the 
cold Nights. 

We have yet Cucumbers and Tome Melons; 
Roots for  boyling, are Turneps, Carrots; 

"Parſnips, Potatoes, Shirrets, Scor cone ra, A 


Beets, 
Roots to uſe raw in the Kitchen, are Onions 


G arlick, Shallots, Rocambole. © 

Sallad Herbs, are Creſſes, Chervil, Muſtard, 
Raddiſh, Turnep, or Rape, Spinach, Lettuce bot 
ſmall, and Lxeral forts of Cabbage - Lettuce, 
Burntt, Tarragon and young Onions, with 
blanch'd Sellery and Endive. - | 


We have Chardones. 
_Kerbs for Soup and other - Kitchen-Uſes; 


are Parſly, Beets, and all the Aromatick 


Herbs. 
Ripe Fruits in this Month, are ſome of the 


late Peaches and Plums, Grapes, Figs, and 

Mulberries, with ſome Filberts and Walnuts, 

and great Variety of Pears and Apples. 
Ve have Plenty of Mi ſbrooms. 


Works 
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Works to be dene in the Ritchen-Garden in 
1, - NOFEMBER, | 


PAHIS Month is ſubje& to violent Winds, 
froſty Nights and great Rains, taking 
their Courſe by turns, to the great Hurt of 
our Gardens and Plantations. It is not enough 
guard againſt the pinching Froſts, or ſhelter 
many tender Plants from the cold Rains which 
fall at this. Seaſon, but muſt alſo be diligent 
to ſecure our Fruit-Trees and ſuch Foreſt» 
Trees as have been lately planted, with ſtrong 
Stakes leſt they are blown down or ſhaken 
by the boiſterous Winds now coming from 
the Weſt; for nothing, in my Opinion, con- 
tributes to deſtroy the Welfare of a young 
Ttee more, than to leave it unguarded 
and expoſed to the Mercy of the Winds; 
the young Fibres lately formed are broken, 
and every part thro' which the Sap ſhould 
have its Paſlage to the Head, 1s bruiſed and 
wounded ; ſo that for want of a free Paſſa 
for the Sap, the Top is not halt ſupply d, 
and the Whole languiſhes. | 

Now trench Ground, and lay it up in 
Ridges to mellow. 

Set Beans of the Spaniſh. Kind, and ſome 
of the Hotſpur- Peaſe, in ſome well-expoſed 

ace. 

Prepare now a gentle Hot- bed for the 
— 7 ſown in October, and for the Kidney- 
Beans ſown at the ſame time; but plant them 
not together, for the Warmth which is ne- 

| Fes ceſlary 
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ceſſary to keep a Cucumber would deſtroy the 
Beans. IT TT STIL ITIS ELL: 
Now make Hot-beds for Aſparagus, to haye 
ſome in December ; and if we are not provided 
with Roots in our own Nurſery, we may take 
them from ſome old Plantation which is worg 
out. Set the Roots cloſe together, without 
trimng, taking Care that they do not come 
within two Inches of the Dung, and that 
their Buds are covered at leaſt four Inches 
thick with Earth. [gee further Directions in 
my New Improvements, Part Ill 
Tis now a very good time to lay down Bran- 
ches of the Vine, eſpecially ſuch as we would 
have Fruit upon the wats elk to be 
ſet growing in Pots upon à Table at great 
Entertainments. The Branches for this Pur- 
poſe muſt be Shoots of the fame Year, and fo 
drawn through the Hole at the Bottom ofa 
Garden Pot, that when it is filled with Earth, 
there may be a reaſonable Number of Eyes or 
Buds above Ground: A ſtrong Branch perhaps 
may bear eight or nine Bunches of Grapes, and 
as the Branch is ſmaller, in proportion four 
or five. #64 wa 1 | 
No prune your Vines growing in the open 
Borders and Vineyard, and plant new ones 
| where there is occaſion: They will bear 
plentifully, and their Fruit will ripen very 
well without the Help of a Wall, if we make 
choice of the Black Currant Grape the White 
Muſcadine Burgundy, the July and Mr Fairchild's 
Sweetwater ; eſpecially When they are rightly 
managed, as in the Garden of Mr Rigaud near 
Swallow-Street, who never fails of a good Crop 
of Fruit from Vines planted in open Borders. 
ices Continue 


8 
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Continue ſtill to plant Trees, if the Wea- 
ther be open, and plant Suckers and Cutting 
of Gooſeberriet, Currants and Vines __ Bus- 
plant Mint upon moderate Hot - beds. 
Sow Lettuce, Creſſes, Muſtard, Raddiſh, Tura 
w and Spinach upon Hot- beds for young Sal- 
et 9000 372. Ky. $0: habe 5:2. 
Earth up Svilery, and tie up Endive Plants 
n 4G ola brig ants 
Now is the beſt time to cut off the Aſparagut = 
Haulm ; when it is turn'd yellow, cut it with» 
u two or three Inches of the Ground, a 
ling up ſome Earth out of the Alleys upon the 
Beds 3 or if your Aſparagus has been worn, 
tire it a Covering of rich Soil. 5 
Continue ſtil to trench Ground, and in froſty 
Weather wheel on Dung and other Manures 
on ſuch Places as want to be enriched, for 
then the Walks will not be ſpoiled, =. 
So Peaſe and Beans of the Horſpur and Spas 
»þ Kinds in open Ground, and if the Weds 
ther be fair, Earth up thoſe fown in Sat embor. 


Prodults of the Kitchen-Garden in November? 
17 S Month we have Collyflowers in the 
4 Green Houſe and ſome Artichokes; | 

Roots to be uſed this Month are Carroes, 
larſnips, Turneps, Beers, Skirrets, ScorLoneray 
Horſe Rad diſb, Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shals 


o 


lun, Rocamboles _ , 

Pot-Herbs, are Sellery, Parſly, Sorrel, Thymez 
Savory, Beet- Leaves and Clary out of the Gar- 
den: And of dry'd Herbs, we have Ain 
Meer Marjoran, and * of the Mary-Gold. 


- ou — — 


| Herbs 
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A for boite Sallads; ate cane and 
the Sprouts ofCabbager, ſome few "Savoy Cabbages 
and Spinach. ' 

We have Cicumbers upon thoſe Plants fon i 
in July, if we : have ee eee guarded G 
flom Rain and Froſt. t 

Sallads for this Month, are the ſmall Herb * 
on the Hor-bed;/ with Burner; Cobbage-Lettuce Wl * 
Sellery and Endive blanch'd, and young Orion. F 
We have yet ſome Grapes, Peaches and Figs, ü 
with Apples 7 hel Pears of ſeveral forts ; 3 fom, 

_ Ballis, Wines Harlennts, 'Cheſnuts, Meadlars, 0 


and Services wich ſome bun or "Tret-Seras 0 
ler riet. l 
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Works to be done in the ere 1 
DECEMBER | l 


T 8 Month, — called the Black 
Month, is ſubject to every fort of Wes 
ther which is fatal 90 Plants of a tender Nature 
All Vegetables: of our Climate ſeem now ih 
lleep z the, Days are ſhort, and every littk 
Warmth: from the Sun makes every crioil 
Lover of Gardens with for the Spring; tho 
indeed *tis now an ingenious Gardener wi 
ſhew his Skill, in helping Nature by Artific 
to produce ſuch Fruits and Herhs as ſhe is nc 
capable of bringing forth without very extract 
- dinaty Aſſiſtance. | 

Guard againſt the Violence of Froſts. which 


common with * Severity to reg 
in thi Med > eee 


from Cold, than to make them grow quick: 
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in bad Weather, and chiefly in the long 
Evenings, a Gardener ov ht to 25 loy himſelf 
in his Study, in preparing and fi tink vp his. 
Girdeti-Tools, and DEN ſuch Shelters for 
tender plants as will now her equiret. * 
onght to provide his Stireds 2 naili 
look oyer his Fruitery, removing all fle 
Fruits as are any ways damaged, for they” Jpoil 
the reſt. | 

Examine Orchard Fruit · Trees, and take 
may ſuch Branches as make Confuſion, bover. 
ing every conſiderable” Wound with foe 'of 
the following Mixture. 

Take of Bee Max, Roſin..and Tar equal 
Quantities, to which add of Talon abour half 
the Quantity of any one of the former... wels 
and mix theni together in an Fatthen Vell 
well glazed, and immediately after any Ampu- 
tation, dip a paintin Bruff i in this Mixture; 
ind cover the Wonnd with it; this win kee 
the wet and cold Air from penetrating into 792 
Body of the Plant, and keep it from rottin 

Set Traps for Vermin; ; they now ee 
your Roots and Seeds. 


In open Weather we ma: {ow Peaſe and Ban, 


of the ſame Kinds, and in the fame Manner 
is directed in the former Month. 

We muſt now look carefully after out Hot: 
beds, and add to their Heat if they begin to 
rol, by lining them with hot Du ; but we 

25 remember the Deſign of theſe 
Reds is rather to defend the Plants in them 


If ve were careful to raiſe Plants o Cucumbers 
a Kidney- Beans, as I directed in October, we 
D 2 ſhall 
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ſhall now ſee themin a hopeful State, and much 
more capable of reſiſting the Froſts than thoſe 

that were ſown. at the beginning. of this 
Month, as many Gardeners are uſed to do. 
Towards the middle of the Month make a 
Hot - bed for Aſparagus, to be ordered in the 
ſame manner of that made in November. 

5 on a Hot - bed, Lettuce, Raddiſh, Creſ- 

ſes, 7 ere, and other Herbs which are hot, 
to cut for ſmall Sallads. RED 

In froſty Weather bring into the Garden 
the neceſſary Manures for enriching the 
Ground. | | 


Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden in December. 


V TE have now many ſorts of Cabbage 
* 2 and their Sprouts for boiling, and S- 
ach. ann N ko os 
In the Conſervatory we haveſome Collyfloner: 
and Ar tic ho bes preſerved in Sand. 

The Roots for this Month are the ſame as 
in the laſt. | uefa eee 
 Sallads' are the ſmall Herbs upon the Hot- 
bed, with Mint, Tarragon, Burnet, Cabbage 
Lettaces preſerved under Glaſſes, with ſome 
Creſſes and Chervil upon the natural Ground, 
which have a high Taſte, and help the Sallads 
of this Seaſon very much; and with theſe we 
have Sellery and Endive blanched. 

Herbs for Soups and the Kitchen uſe, are 
Sage, Thyme, Savory, Beet-Leaves, the Tut 
of young Peaſe, Parſly, Sorrel, Spinach, Chervih, 
Sellery and Leeks, with Sweet Marjoran and 
Marygold · Nowers dry'd, and alſo dry'd * 

z OR or 


[Dec: Ordering the Kitchen Garden 3j 
for the Green Mint at this _ of the Year is 
* not ſo good for Sauces as for- 
Sal ads. 

We have Aſpar e upon Hot beds; 1. 
if we have been diligent, we have yet ſome 
eg upon the Plants ſown in "July 5 


12 have plenty of Pears and Apple.. 


Monthly DIRECT TON 
For Ordering the 
Green-Houſe and Flower. Garden. 
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ELF = Weather be very enn 
this Month, fling ſome loose 
BAY stray over your ds of Anems- 
eie, and Ranunculus; or if ſuch 
ESI Beds of Flowers are already co- 
yered with Snow, let it remain till it begins to 
haw, and then we cannot be too expeditions 
ia n removing it, for the Snow-Water has a 
rery ill Effect upon Bulbs and Roots of this 
ind, if we ſuffer it to ſink into the Ground 
Poul them; beliges, if a froſty Night 
ould” ſpeedily follow a Thaw, the Wet 
near the Surface would freeze into a thin ik 
| whic 


f, 
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which would cut or wound the Leayes or Stems 
of thee lowers, and make them decline. 
the Weather is gentle ang, qpen, plant 
Anemovy and Ranunt uus Roots in Beds of Rant 
well wrought with a Spade, and indeed if i 
was ſiſted, it would be much the better. Mote, 
The Earth cangot well be too light for theſe 
Flowers, and eſpecially the ;Xazancalus ; It 
ould be freſh, and free from any Mixture of 

ung, which breeds Vexmia, and is ever de- 

ructive to Roots of this Kind. > ity 

About the middle. pick off the dead and 
wither' d Leaves from your Auriculus, and 
take away as much Earth out of each Pot ag 
poſſible, without | diſturbing the Roots, to 
make room for ſome freſh Earth, prepared- 
with ſandy Loam mixed with one third par 
of rotted Wood. wt yo. ae = Ey 

Note, That in filling up the Pots with this 
Earth (which muſt be well ſifted }prefs it gent» 
ly about the Roots, and raiſe it quite to the 
Leaves, but bury none of them, for they will 


Note alſo, All compoſed: Earths ſhould lie 
at leaſt a Year before they are uſe. 
Guard well againſt the Mice, for this 


Month they deſtroy all bulbous Roots they can 


come at, particularly the Crocus. ' Soy 

In the Green-Houſe, pick off all monldy aud 
wither'd, Leaves from the Plants, for what- 
ever they touch they infedt. Give no Water to 
any Plant that will hold pp its Head withont 
it; and in ſevere Weather, rather eadeavonr 


to keep the Cold out of the Hoyſe, than make 


the Plants grow by any forcing Heat, ſor 
Shoots made at this a of the Near are 1 | 
+ 


s Monthiy Direfions for Ordering (Tan 
and weaken the Plant. Upon a Thaw, make 
- @ ſmall Charcoal Fire er two, in proportion to 

the Bigneſs of the Houſe, and let in a little 
Air at the ſame time, if the Wind is not too 
cold: Theſe Fires dry the Damps which ariſe 
always after a Thaw, and by deſtroyiug thoſe 
poiſonous Vapours, keep the Plants dry, and 
free them from the danger of rotting. 
© Tranſplant the Winter Aconite in Flower, 
and part its Roots; for when the Leaves of 
this Plant are decay'd, 'tis yery hard to find 


the Roots. 


. Flowers now blowing in the Green- Houſe and 
95 Hlower- Gardens in January, = 
3 of the Fcoides are now in Flower, and 

Aloes of ſeyeral ſorts begin to put forth 
their Flower-Stems. Thg Indian Tellow and 
the White Spaniſh Fefſamines have yet ſome 
Bloſſoms upon them, and ſome ſickly Orange- 
Trees bloſſom about this time. The Plant 
known to the Gardeners by the Name of the 
Candy Tuft Tree, or Thlapſi Sempervirens, is yet 
in Flower, and ſome kinds of the Geranium. 
In the Flower-Garden we have in Bloſſom 
the Winter Aconite, Single Wall Flowers, the 
Chriſtmas Flower, or Black Hellebore, and that 
Fort with a green Flower; Szow-Dropt, double 
and ſingle the Brumal Hyacinth, ſome Stock- 
 Fulyflowtrs, where they are well ſhelter'd, 
Single Anemonies, the Gentianella, the Winter 
Cyclamen, Primroſes, and ſdme kinds of the 
Polyanthos, the Laurus Tinus, Mezerions, White 
and. Red, and the Arbutus, or Strawberry-Tree. 
The Fully and Pyracamha are now done 
ol | NO I RO I With 
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Places, we find it very apt to miſtake a Week 


wich their beautiful Scarlet Fruit, and the 
SSW 
We have now alſo the Glaftenbury Thorn 
putting forth a few' faint Flowers, if the Froſts 


do not hinder; and as this Plant uſually begins 
its bloſſoming in December, it has given room 


for ſome ſuperſtitions Perfons to look upon it 
as a Miracle, thinking the Flowers appear on- 


1y upon Chriſtmas- Day, 'as the Story goes of it. 


Joſeph of Arimathea, they ſay, coming into 
England, brought with him a Staff of this Thorn- 
wood, and ſet it upon a Chriſtmas-Day in the 
Ground at Glaſtenbury, where it immediately 


took Root, budded and bloſſomed, and fo it 


has continued to do ever ſince upon that Feſti- 
val, as the People tell us, in Honour of St. 
Joſeph its Maſter; but the Plant being now 
pretty well known, and cultivated in ſeveral 


or two in the time of its bloſſoming, according 
as the Winter has been more milde or ſevere; 
ſometimes I have ſeen it in Flower the begin- 
ning of December, and at other times it has not 
budded till the middle of January; however, 
it ſeldom fails of Flowers about that Seaſon, 
and has nothing more in it than what we find 
in all other Plants brought from foreign Parts, 
Which at the time of their natural Spring are 
ever diſpoſed to bloſſom, notwithſtanè ing the 
Oppoſition of our Seaſons; and it is not unrea- 
ſonable to think this Plant was originally 


brought from ſome Country where the Spring 


is about December, ſuch as Arabia, the Holy- 
Land, and many other Places about the ſame 
Latitude: And if it was true that the firſt 


Plant of it at Glaftenbwy grew from a — 1 
Sal 


* - ". 
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Staff or Twig without Root or Branch, it is 
no wonder, although it had been taken from 
che Tree ſix Months before; for I have fre- 
quently cultivated Plants in as bad a Conditi- 
on, which have been longer than fix Months 
without Earth, and they have grown n ; 
ſome Stakes of the Willom, for Example, will 
do the ſame. . This Plant may be encreaſed 
by graffiag it upon the Mhite- Thorn in March. 
Such as are minded to make Gardens of 
Flowers for the ſeveral Months in the Year, 
may compoſe them from theſe Catalogues of 
Flowers blowing in the ſeveral Seaſons, only 
obſerying chat ſuch as are to be in their Per- 
fection in the Winter, ſhould have as much of 
che Sun's benefit as poſſible. 


Werks to be done in the Green Houſe and Flowers 


7 Ontinue the Works of the former Month, 
if the Seaſon has not then been favourable 
tag to finiſh what was directed to be 


e. | gy 
_.. The firſt Week ſow Auricula Seeds in Caſes 
filled with light Earth, ſuch as ratted Wood 
or Leaves, but chiefly (if we can get it) the 
Earth taken out of the hollow Places in Millu 
Trees. When the Earth is raked level, fow 
the Seeds upon it, and then preſs all down 
with a piece of ſmooth Board; cover theſe 
Boxes wh vieta, (qod. let Bale ſong in ſome 
hady Place, giving them frequent Waterings 
till they come up. [See 8 
Fart. Il. fw 
* 
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Nov likewiſe ſow the Seeds of Poly anthos 
very ſhallow upon {ome ſhady Border. 

Mix. Anemony Seed. 4 7 Sand, and ſow 
them in very light Earth, allowing them a 
thin Coyering of Mold well ſifted, _ - 

We may till put into the Ground, in ſome 
ſhady Place, Roots of the Anemony and Ra- 
805 tn lay late. 


About the Middle of the Month give freſh 
Ear to your Carnatious that were planted out 
in Autumn; thoſe Flowers will blow much 


ſtronger than ſuch as are planted out for blow 
March. 


in 
ages and skreen Mold for the uſe ofthe 
next Month. x 

If the Weather be ope Werz tranſplant all forts 
of flowering Shrubs, which bear the Weather, 
viz. Syringa, Lylac, Guilder Roſe, Laburnum, 
Roſes, eam, Honeyſuckle, Hir cas, A 
4 

Part and tranſplant Ponies. 

Towards the End, ſow Larkſpars, Fully 
=— Conerbury-Bells, Primroſe-Tret, - 1 8 

Williams, Annual Stocks, . Candy-Tufts, | 
and the Scarlet Lickaeſs, eſpecially if Fo 
be light; but in Riff Soil we may delay that 
W ork till about the tenth of March. | 
*Tis nom a right Seaſon to ſhift ſuch Ayr 
tes as want lange Pots, at theſametime ſhavan! 
off the ontſide Fibres of their Roots, and, 


(hey have occaſion, prune their Heads reren 


"x fo LO: the End of the Moath, head 
Orange · Trees, and give them freſh Earth, 
always minding to Wax thoſe 2 we 
ave 
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have made, with ſoft Wax. [See my New 
Improvements, Part Hl. | 

\ Stir the Surface of the Earth in your Pots 
in the Conſervatory, but be not over-haſty 
in giving Air to your tender Plants, for they 
will not yet bear it. *Tis now the Time that 
many Exoticks periſh through the Indiſcretion 
of ſome Gardeners, who are tempted to open 
the Windows of the Green-Houſe when 
the Sun ſhines a little favourable upon the 
Plants. t 

We may now make Layers of Roſes, Jeſſa- 
mines, Honeyſuckles, Phillarea, Laurus Tinus, 
and other ſuch like Shrubs. 

Sow the Seeds of the Laburnum, Spaniſh 
Broom, and the Berries of Bays, Yew and 
Holy. | | 

Sow Exotick Seeds from the hotteſt Climates 
upon Hot-beds, - eſpecially the Annual Kinds, 
which require ſeveral Months, and great Heat 
to bring them to Perfection. 

Now cut down the Spaniſh Feſſamine with- 
in four Inches of the Stem, at the ſame time 
giving them freſh Earth. 

Make | Layers of the 'Ye/low Indian and 
Portugal White FJeſſamines, Pomgranat es, Olivet, 
and Arbutut, minding to interr only the 

moſt tender Branches, for thoſe which 
are once become woody will never take 
Root. 
So Orange and Lemos Kernels in Pots, as 
Toon as they are taken out of the Fruit, and 
Tet the Pots in Hot-beds. | 

Now make Plantations of the Lilly of the 
Valley on the ſide of ſome ſhady Bank. 


| Flowers 
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Flowers nom Mas in the Green - Houſe and 
HFlomer- Garden. | 


WI have ſeveral kinds of Hellebore yet 
flowering, the Winter Aconite, Snow-' 
drops, chiefly that with double Flowers, Crocus 
boch the Yellow and the Purple kinds, ſome 
Hyacinths, Single Anemonies, Perſian Iris, 
Single Hepaticas, Single Dafodils, Single Wall- 
Flowers, ſome Double Daſies, Stock Gillyflower 45 
and the Spring Cyclamen; and in the Green-Houſe, 
the Thlaſps — ervirens, ſome Ficoides, Gera- 
niums,” Aloes, and the Yellow Indian Jeſſamine. 

Some Oranges alſo put out a few Err 
if they are not in good Health 

In the forcing Frames at Mr. Millet's, a fa- 
mous Nurſery-Man at Northend near Fulham, 
we haye now Roſes and Double Funquils in 
Flower. 

The Mexerions and Laurus Tins yet remain 
in Bloſſom. | 


, ert f E, ip E te 


Works to be done in the Green- Houſe and Flower: 
Gardenin MARCH. 


OW is the beſt Seaſon to ſow Poppies; 
Venus Looking-Glaſs, and ſuch other fine 
Annuals as we durſt not venture in the com- 
mon Earth in the preceding Month. We may 
now alſo part or flip all kinds of fiberous · rooted 
Plants that are not flowering, as, Gentianella, 
Double White Rockets, Scarlet Lichneſs, Cardinal 
Flower, Roſe-Campions, Double Wall. Flowers, 
Ho llyoaky 


— : 4" 


er Mont bly Direftions for Ortevins Fn: 
Holyoaks, Perennial Sun- Flowers, Aſters of all 
ſorts, Mon- Hood, Sweet-Williams,  Sea-Pinks, 


Ke. Ya = 

| Sow the Seeds of the Stock Gillyflowers. 
Now ſlip and fet Bor for Edgings, or in 
Figured Works; but take up no more in one 
Day than you can plant. 
Defend your Talips from Blights, which en- 
danger them this Month. Make a Frame of 
Hoops over your choiceſt Bed and cover it 
with Mats in bad Weather. Some have Co- 
verings of Canvas to take off and on at Plea- 
fore, which they make uſe of as well to ſhade 
their Flowers in the time of their Bloom, 
as to help them againſt the injurious Froſts 
and Blaſts. - uf FER St: 
Now mend and repair your Shelves and 
Places of Shelter for blowing your Auricula, 
for at the End of this Month they ſhould be 
Ft in order. This Place ſhould face the Eaſt, 
and be defended on every other ſide from the 
Sun: The Top ſhould have a Covering of Baſt- 
Mats, or Canvas, to keep the Auriculas from 
Wet, for the leaſt Rain imaginable ſpoils the 
Beauty of theſe Flowers. | 
About the beginning of the Month, tranſ- 
plant your Carnat ion Layers for blowing, if 
they were not planted out in Autumn, which 
is much the beſt time for that Work. Let 
the Earth for theſe Flowers be two thirds of 
ſandy Loam, well incorporated with one'third 
of rich Melon Earth, or rotted Wood: This 
Mixture ought to be at leaſt two Tears old 
before it is uſed. ON E 
_ Sow now upon the Hot. bed ſuch Exotick 
Seeds as are leſs tender, and come ſooned to 
| 4 TFerfection 
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perfection than thoſe ſown the laſt Month; 
ſuch as the Nuſtertium Indicum, French and 
Afri can Marygolds, Balſamines, Cunvol vul us, 
eſpecially the little Blue, the China, or Indian 
Pink, and ſuch others as would have been too 
rampant for the Hot-bed, if they had been 
fown the laſt Month; for till the middle of 
May we muſt not venture any of theſe. abroad 
in the natural Ground; and therefore if they 
were to be ſown early, they would touch the 
Glaſles long before we could give them Liberty | 
enough.\" 

if we have not the Conveniency of Hot. beds; 
we may defer the ſowing of the African and 
French Miarygold, the Naſtertium, and Marvel 
of Pera, till "the next Month. and then they 
will come up in the natural Ground, if they 
are ſown: under ſome warm Wall. 

Delay no longer -to ſow. the Seeds of the 
Humble and Senſative Plants upon the Hot-hed ; 
they are wonderful Curioſities, but muſt always 
be kept under Glaſſes. . 

Now ſow in the natural Ground the wilde 

Spirting Cucumber and the Noli me tangere; they 
are diverting Plants when their Fruit is full 
ripe. 
Give freſh Earth to your Pots of the Cams 
panula Pyramidalis, and ſet them into ſome Pit 
here the Sun may come at them; this Method 
will make them grow tall, which is the chief 
Excellency of this Plant. 

Now likewiſe ſow their Seeds, and take off 
Slips from the Roots. © 

Plant Tuboroſes in Pots of freſh Earth, 
them a gentle Heat, and no Water ti 
ſprout. 


wwe 


they 
Tranſplant 
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Tranſplant now the Arbor Juda, und fow 
the Seeds of it. + Wen ff 
Graff the Spaniſh White Jeſſumint upon the 
common White Engliſh fort. * 5 
Plant and make Layers of the Paſſion- Tree in 
moiſt Places, to make it bear Fruit. 
Put ſuch Exotick Plants into a Hot-bed as 
have ſuffered in the Conſervatory, but take 
Tpecial Care they are well guarded from the 


Steam of the Dung by a due Thickneſs of 


Earth laid upon it. SUL 2941103 
Now tranſplant the Amomum Plinii, or 
Winter Cherry, prune their Roots and ſhorten 
their Branches, give them freſh Earth, and ſet 


them in the Front of the Green-Houſe,. for 
they are hardy and will now bear the Air, 


Note, They are great Lovers of Water, and 
if they have Shade enough when they are 
ſet abroad, they will bear Fruit plentifully. 

Take eſpecial Care now of your Orange and 
Lemon Trees that they don't want Water, give 
them little ata time, and often; uſe them by 
degrees to the Air, and we may preſerve their 
young 'Fruit, which is very apt to fall at this 


Seaſon of the Year, if they are over-water'd, 


or are too haſtily made acquainted with the 


Air. 972. 7 
Towards the End we may tranſplant Tem-, 
| Hollys, Philirea, and other Evergreens, and 


ſow the Seeds of the Evergreen Privet. 


Mind to water your Caſes of Auriculs 
Seeds. n 04 
In a warm Day begin to give a little Water 
to the moſt ſucculent Ficoides  ' 
a N a bos 797 Flowert 
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TE hate now Aue bothdoutleand | 
E,. Ax int za, unquils, ' evVelal | 
linds WW. hieb A the Narriſſia 
if Conſt am inople, ſome of this: Precope (Tulips, | | 
and of the later kinds of Crocus, particularly 0 
the Whit e; Pelyanebos of all forts; — wo | 
Daſiery | Wallflower, Stork | \Gillyflower, ;| | c | 
of ſeveral kinds, - Flapat ices ofthe: ouble erde | 
Crown Imper hal, Dens Caninus, Grape Hyarint ha 
and ſame ſorts of  Frittileria, a Flower now 
highly N veſt in Holland, for its vaſt Varie- 
ty 1 oformed)) and wunde the, 
ve have ſome ſew Auricwlar 0 |» 
The Trees in Bloſſom am the Almond, 
Ibricat; Pencz, Abor \ Jude, Lanrus : | 
ome Oranges, and we have ſtill ſome Elawers 
of the Indian Tellow Feſſamine, with ſome; ſorts 
of 4-4 r. r and ene 709 
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iu toy, be. done in be Green-, * 
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WII may \begia. this Month with ig 
in the natural Gtohũd the leſs tender 
Hotick e ** Flower -Seeds as we 
laye omitted A aa. Grad Month, 22 
Many Seeds from! *; Haw and 
om; / arginine Will er angie ſawn 4 
this time of the Lear! in natural Bor x3 well 
Plc. 

K holy 


bout the beginning, pont Arier Seed 
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Wie may now ſow Scarlet Brant, : iou / 
Columbines, Marygolds, Gnaphalium, and Cyanuy, 
We may now ſow Pie and Firr-Seeds, cover. 
ing them with a Net to keep them from the 
Birds, who are very voracious of them, even 
after they are come uv 
1 We! may yet part and ſet all Fibrous-rooteq 


Ants. RY ine. 4D AE WAITER 70 2; 
Noi is the beſt time of the Spring to remoye 
all ſorts of Rvergreent, putting large Holley 

in Baskets for their greater Safety in Tran: 
portation; for Hollis at beſt have but fey 
Roots,” and can hardly hold their Barth with- 
dut this Help. Plant their Baskets with then, 
dut True will do well enough without this 
Charge; if they have been dug about in the 

Nur ſers, their Roots will be full of little fi- 
bres, and will hold the Earth together.. 
Make freih Hot beds to forward your young 
Seedling Oranges and Lemons, and other Exo. 
tick Plauts now come up, and fit to tranſplalt 
from the firſt Hot bee. 

| Pot ſome of your Amaranthus Tricolorand Cid 
ſcombs; give them a freſh Bed to draw them tal. 


will begin to appear above Ground, if it has 
Been carefully” Vaterd, and be jure let it 
not want at this time, for the young Plants 
will ſoon wither. Keep thoſe Caſes in 
the Shade till agu, thatiwe plafitithem out 
Begin now to water your Alleen; Seluns, 
Torch LT other tender 
ſuccutent P 1 but give it in very (mal 
unntiries when the Sun ſhines hot, and non 


deim ts uſe thaſe lender Flaitts to che Air by 
ele and Heel... 


Fn # The 


. 2 * A 
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| 2 Windows of the Orangery may now be 
ben from wo till Night, if the Winds 
are x rl very vio! | 
Stick up yam Carat ions. 
After Rain, tlip your date of Ny: Ret 
your Graſs and Gravel Walks; alfo take Over 
and renew, if there is occaſion, your . 
WH of Cockle Shells and Works in Sand, cut the 
Wy Edges of your Graf,, and mow it often, for. 
bow it grows apace. 3 
Stake up all Plants and Flowers which are 
now grown to any Heigth, for the Winds TE 
row dangerous. 
WH Deſtroy Weeds before their Seeds are tipe.- 
The Auriculas which are now in their A | 
Bloom, ſhould once in three Days be refreſhed | 
with moderate *Waterings ; the Flowers 'wi 
WT be the better colopred for it, and the 8 
come to greater Perfection bur EP he the 
40d Rat em them. 


13 


fert ve 2 in the eee i 
a | * "Flower Garden! th 2 


EE. Month furniſhes us with - ns 


Variety of Nanunc i and ls 
— mies, and towards the Bud we e be 
ulips. | 28 
5 Dafies alſo ſtill cortinue flowering „ as do 
1 16! the” Double Heparicas and Pol Teber of 
— kinds. We have fear Tad of Nhe 


ſi” and Doable Jung eee u their ab ng 


Crown” Imperial is not yet paſt flo 5 | 
5 tos now ' fe 1 of” 7 
1 Kere with fome 1 lyactnt hn. We 9 2 
al ſereral kinds of Celamn;- -fome' Kort 
A Sich flowers 


68 Monthly Direftions for Ordering [May. 
Gillyflowers and Single Pœonies towards the Eng : 
ſome Double Violets: yet remain, but above all. 
we are now rewarded with the Auricula, which 
is in its Prime about the 20th. The Trees 
and Shrubs now blowing, are the Lilac, Perſuun 
Meme, Laburnum, Double and Singl e-bleſſom'd 
Almonds, the Arbor Jude, ſome: Pears, Cherries 
and, Abricets ; and in the Green-Houſe, ſome 
Orarges, - Ficoides, Alces, and ſome kinds of 
n 

See e 


Works co be done inthe. G reen-Houſe and Flower- 
to 2: Garden in MAT. .. 


b > 531 92 39 > v | ; | LG 

NUT down. the Leaves and Flower-Stems of 
4 Crocs, and other bulbous Rooated Flowers 
that have done blowing, unleſs. you deſign any 


SSHDDDSSS 


- 


of them to ſtand for Seed; and indeed I would 


adviſe every curious Perſon to ſave ſome of 
the. beſt every Year, to. have, Nurſeries of 
' Seedlings of every Flower, for from ſuch 
_. Seminaries we. may expect numberleſs Va- 
rieties.. Ant, Hadan 1 
Gather now your Anemonie Seed as it ripens, 
ſor it is. quickly carried away by the moſt 
gentle Air. | 
v About the, Tenth is the heſt time to ſow 


| Garnation Seeds; or if they were to be put 


- ſgoner, into the Ground, they would grow 

woody before Winter, and many of them 
Canker and go off. Let the Earth be treſh 
ſandy Loam well ſifted. - , 


* 


ks > 1 * ; , 
Our choice, Tulips are now in Flower, and 


muſt be ſhaded from the Mid-day Sun, and 
3 g 5 detendcd 


r ee, ER, Es 


e wy troy pus eons 
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defended. from the Rain, if we are minded 
to have them laſt a long time in Flower; 
when, they, haye done blow ing, break off their 
Seed-Pods, | that the Roots may gather 
ene e ing op 07 u6td 
If any one has a, mind to dry ſome of his 
choiceſt Tulip-Leaver, he mult provide Books 
of Blown, Paper, and lay the Leaves of the 
Powers ſingly, between the. Leares of the 
90 when they have been in this State 
or a Day, preſs'd down by a very gentle 
Weicht, they. muſt. be Ihifted into a freſh 
Book, and | removed in like; manner, from 
one Book to another every.,24 Hours, add- 
ing more Weight as they grow dryer: In 
fne, when all the Moiſturxe is out of them, 
ve may then Rick, them upon thick White 
Paper, with. a Nettle _ Gum-Arahic. and fair 
Water, and they will hold their, Colours 
br Many Months. I the rather mention 
this way of drying Plants and Flowers at this 
time, becauſe every Lover of Zotany is not 
perhaps rightly skilled in preſerving Speci- 
mens of Plants, and alſo becauſe this Month 
afords us great er Variety of Plants for that Pur - 
poſe than any other Month ia the whole Vear. 
Be no careful to tie up the Spindle of 
our Carnations, leſt they are broken by the 
inds or other Accident. 
Repeat the wing of many annual Flow- 
ers, ſuch as the ſmall Annual Stock, Venus 
bag and Candy - Tufts, giving them 
frequent Waterings (if the Weather be dry) 
til they come uß. eren, ee, 
About the teeth, if the Weather be 
gentle and ſettled, Wa ſome ſay) 


o 
« 
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when the Mulberry- Leave. are as large as ! 
: Crow's Foot, bring your Otalge and Lemon 
Trees out of the nſervatyry.” What | hers 
mention of the Afulberry's indicating to 1s 
the proper time for bringing abroad 'our tenet 
Plants, has. in, my Opinion, Reaſon enonyh 
in it, (tho ſome wil not allow it as a ſhrs 
Rule to go by for the Mulberry Tree, which 
78 a fore1; 1 ant, and at, a Thicke? Jaig 
. any other Tree that! e of, require 
We flad) a ſert] ed a equal 
erarure of ait to pol, . Joices inte 

rin And as that Motion cannot in a fey 
Days fhew if t inthe production of the Leartz 
and woule- rep vpon the leaſt Appearance of 
Froſt, ſo of onſequence, 4 05 we Tee the 
Eeaves of this Tree arrived 0 the large 
on Fe crows Foot, we may he, aflured the We, 
— . 4 been for ſome time ina gentle State, 

450 ˖ fore our Orange Trees may then cone 
Arad with Front, for we have bad n 
Inſtance of ather keit has been capable 
of *injurin) the Orang 1 bf ales $0joying 2 
ferehe, 9 in this It is a thiig 
worthy | Remark, 15 mi different 
HA & Hes or 11 are neceſſary to thi 
Vegetation of feveral | ins of Plants. The 
"Temper of Air in January puſſes forth the 
Buds _ _ Ede. 72 e greater Warmth 
= 17 . 7 the £90 eVerry-Buſh and ſome 
Torts of 1 eb che otioh, in March we 
1 the Or Ly 1 400 Peach-Tree ; : 
Ari, the lm a 9 ers begin ta 
their Leas, and the "Mil 0 N not 

ſtir till the. Weat exof, pen, Month is ſettled; 
and Frery Plant lay pe rhaps * a 'diſtios 
Degree 


1 * * 


r erer 


Pots or Caſes, and water them well Whent 


| any take Root. 
Pla 


on ant od ooh edt cv 
May. Ercei-Houfe & Flower Harden. 7? 
Degree of Heat and Cold (call it hat e W 
to make it vegetate. This is not unlike 
hat we obſerve in Melting or Liquilying 
of Metalick and other Bodies. Ice will melt 
with leſs Heat than , Tallow, Abe with 
less Heat than Wax, Wax, with Jeſs; Heat 
tan, Mag e than Lead or Tiny .amd 
th Fo Wi melt with leſs: Heat than other 
' $4 gt 4 57 its Jt do (6310-4, 543 .DHDOa3 . 
Upon bringing out your Orange- Trees and 
ates 2 3 their j n 
Duſt. they have, got into the Houſe, unleſs a 
gentle Shower ves you that Trouble; ; give 
them, all freſh, Eaith., an the Surface of their 


are placed in the Order | they, ſhould + ſtand, 


Let not: the Sun ſhine too hot upon your Grangr- 


Trees, for that will make their Leaves turn 
yellow. FJ aw ap 4y rb 


N * 


ſetting ſuch, of them as are very ſucculent lies 
Day or two in the Sun aſter they are cut from 
the Plants, to dry the wounded Parts, and 
then Plant them in an open Border to be 
potted after they have ſtruck Root, which 
will be in leſs than two Months. 
plant Cuttings of the Arabian Feſſumine, 


. * 


nt Cuttings of Gerau ums, | andoother | 
fuch like Exotick Shrubs, in ſome open Bor- 
der; they will take Root better there than in 


a * 


ine im 9% oi it 
About the Tenth of this Month inarch 
Orange aud Lemon- Trees, rather upon Lemon 


than Orange Stocks, they will make ſtronger 


Shoots : By this means we may have bearing 


E 4 | Plants 


„ 


P19 as M 185 ery mor: 
time, for they Fe be cut from e Mother. 
Plants the middle of Auguſt. 

Alfo now inarch the Shale Whine" foonin, 
and the Indian Yellow © Teſſamine, upon, Trong 
'Stogky of the comman White Feſſamine, and be 

not- fearful that theſe will not take upon 5 

Stocks becauſe our common Feffantinz drop: i 

Leaves, and the others do not? f have experi. 

enced the Truth of 1 It, as well as the inocula- 

'the Laurel 1 -5S the Black chung Stock, 
rec 


# 8 Mad 


ting 
which groms yery 


-'Swch as are - 15 to bünld Ge : Houſes 
for; the 'uſe of the next Winter, ſhould not 
bel longer delay that Work, leaſt the Wall 

ſet in; and f. cannor help taking Notice 
alſo, how ack the Intent of ſuch a Building 
ought to be regarded by the Architect; for 
hitherto I have not ſeen one Green-Hauſ, 
in England which had the Beauty of a good 
Building, and good Convenience for the 
keeping of Plants at the ſame time, which 
is one Reaſon why Gentlemen have been 
diſcouraged from "the. Culture f Exotick 


Plants, 
Towards the End of this Month, or * 


Beginning of the next, cut ſome Leaves of 


the Opuntia or Indian Fig, letting them lie 
two or three Days to- dry, before they are 
ſet in the Ground. The Earth for them 
mould be ſiſted Rubbiſh of old Brick Walls 
one third, tc be mingled with light rich 
Earth: well ſifted. Set theſe Leaves about 

$2 4 wh this wager and let them remain 


abroad 


a+ 


TT OT COT rr 


not thoroughly dry when "the Plants ſhould 


4 dy 
* 
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chin » Flower- Garden. 7 3 
abroad fifteen Days before you put them in » 


T ed, | „ A 2 * 4 
een the Weather is ſettled, trantblant 


from the Hot - bed to the open Borders all 
your choice Annuals, as Cagßcumt, African 
and French . ——— Baſils, 
. Convolyulus, &. 1 

Plant Cuttings of. D of the tender 
1 575 and e ph. Fg. Fo ge ao in 


moiſt E laces. | 75 , | 
„ue v0 blowing, in * Gremthyſe wang 
Flower: Garden Anett 


as alſo ſome Stock Gullyflomers, Double 


all: Flowers, ,, Monkshaod, Single Scarlet Licks 
zeſs, Double Pinks, Sweet williams, Double 
Tellow Globe Heer, Sea Pint Candy 'Tufts, 
Venus Looking: Glaſs, Annual Stoch, Perwinkle, 
Double Daſies and Featherfew, Foxgloves, Mu- 
lein, Bulbous Fris, ſome Anemonies and Rinuity 
calus that were put late in the Ground, Double 
White Rocker, Honeyſuckles, Pirucantha, Synins 
gay Roſes, Apple Bloſſoms, Spireas, Spaniſh 
Broom, Guilder Roſes, Laburnum, Canterbury 
Bells, Cytiſſus, . Colunbines, Larkſpurs, Gladiolus, 
Poppies, Pæœonies, Fraxinella, Spiderworts, ar 
nus, Antirrhinum, Kalerian, Martagons, Lilies, © 
Orchs, tris,  Marygolds, ſome Lupines, Oranges, 
i aaa Aloes, dum, Geraniums; and in the 
ater- Tubs, the Yellow Nymphea' or Water- 
Lilly, Pond Weeds, Water Kanunculus, the Ha: 
else or n and Feaghithy © 


Os choiceſt. Tulips are nor in Flows, 


ur 


5 9d: Ditches, © for choice 
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Work to be-done » in che Oven Nit and Flowes. 
r ace er SINE i. vat 


LAY 4 
CO 


butbbds Roots as have done blowing, 
wb them clean as Toon as You have taken 
them out of the Ground, and ſpread them 
= Mats in the Sun, that they may he 
well dry'd before © they are laid up in the 
Houſe. n 
"Tis now the beſt Seaſon to tranſplant the 
Roves of Cycl er, Saffron, aud Colchicam. | 
Now viſit' the Rivers, Bogs, Pobls, Ponds, 
15 uatick Plants. 
We may eränſplant them, Eithiongh they 
are Flowering, into our Water-Tobs, which 
make a very prerty Show among Exotick 
mid other curious Plants. When you colled 
cheſt Plants of the Waters, obſerve the Depth 
of Water th grow in, and andy them the 
ine, if p » When you plant them in the 


* Lay web of your" \Carnitfont "ite Kron 
enough, and carefully pick off their weak an 
moſt tender Flower-Buds; for they. rob the 
Ive#er Pods of their Nouriſhment. The large: 
ved Carnations, which commonly ' burſt, 
ſ now be help'd, eſpecially after Nature 


of trerſelf has ſplit one Side of the Flower- 
Pod, open the other Side of the Pod oppoſite 
to it bith a fine Penknife, hut touch not the 
Petals or Flower- Leaves; this Method will 
make the Flower open equally without ſcatter- 
= 


Sn now a. good time to take 17 Ny 
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ing, which it certainly will do, if we were to 
ſplit down every Diviſſon o the Pod. Alſo 
deſtroy Earwigs.with Oxhoofs and Tree. er, 


for the way of guarding-yorur Carnet ian from 
Troughs of Water, is of little Signification, 
becauſe. they have Wings, though not Cifily 


diſcovered. _- e AY - 
Gather Auricula and — A Det 

and preſerve it in the Seed · Po- s till jou 

it. ns | Kg +510" 4 y \ 


Bring abroad your Aloes, Torth-Thifles, 
Euphos Band tender Tirhymal:, and clean 
them from the Duſt they have contracted 
in the Houſt: Alſo pull off with Care tie 
gecayd Leaves of your Aloe, and trau 
ant them, if there id occaſion, into bigget 
Qt wine MA Va qo DUISET * ” ae 
We may now take off Cuttings of the. FA. 
pborbiem and Torch-ThiſHe, letting them fie 
the. Sun kill the Wounds are Heaſed) befor 
e put them into the Grouũdet Let tHe Fart 
for them be the ſume av T direcked for che 
| Now Geoff the Off ſets and Suekers gro- 
ing about the Roots and stems of your Alger 5 
plant them in the ſame Earth mentionett above, 
and let tbem remain abrazd fifteen Day 
before they are ſet into à Hot bed: Give theſe 
ſucculent Plants little Water till they have 

taken Root. hy 8 

Water Oranges (which are now in Flower) 
frequently, a little at a time, that the Fruit 
may ſet; and pick off the Bloſſoms where they 
are tog thick. Now you can hardly give your 
0 Myrtlea 


6 AMuntbiy Ditdttions far Ordering (Jun: 
Ayrtles too much Water ; remember they na. 
zurally grow in: Marſhy Ground. 
Continue to ctranſplant Anonalsafter Rain, 
and ſow others mph OR thee ſown in the 
Kaner rather: 22 


lo en 


fa, new blowing. in whe 8 "ard 
ene | bs nb 


r * 

| W — now dloving; Afticontds French 
Marygoldi, 9 Female Balſami, 
An ant hu, ' Larkſpurs ©; Cand Tufts, Venus 
oking. G Laſs, ou -Stocks, Stor. Gully 
3 - Scarlet Lychneſs, | Roſe Carty: — Sweet- 
ami, Campanul as, Fa ES. Exc, Mot h- 
7 4217 Seq-Pinks, Double Pinks, Virgins Pe Wow, 
* Permwinkle, Cyantu,:: Lilies, | Martagum, Mons. 
Ee N lr Hollyhoc ls, For nt Indi- 
eum, Gentian, Virginian Spider wort, Searlet Brant, 
week Sultan, Hoppe; Pomegrenates, Olives, 
ranges, Lemons, Garauiumr, Hcoliler, Sedumi 
Deed Craſſa, Raſen Hanyſuckl c, Hiſſamine, 
| Spaniſh Brooms: Fielleborr, Indian Fig, 
ine Carats Double e Featherſem, 
fy Orchis, Autirmhinum, 
| Pay — * China, Pinks,  In-the Water Tubs 
we have the Double White Nymphea or Mater 
| Lilly, the Single Yellow, the aher FRO ane 

Vater FAIR in ne 51 11 
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Work to be dong in the Green- Houſe and Flomer. 
dy bcc» 
TE may yet continue to lay Carnations as 
| they gather Strength, and often refreſh. 
them with Water, ſhading the Bloſſoms from 
the violent Heat of the hn. 
Continue to deſtroy Weeds, and cut down 
the Flower stems ok ſuch curious Flowers, 
as haye done blowing, unleſs they are worth. 
ſaving for Seed. „ 
Now is the beſt time to raiſe Myrtles of 
Cuttings, taking only the moſt tender Shoot 3, 
ſet them in the Shade, and give them frequent 
Z n 4 
Tranſplant now ſuch Bulbs as you took not. 
out of the Ground the laſt Month. . 
f We may ſow Tulip Seed, which are now 
ripe, in Caſes of light Earth, that they may, 
be cartied under ſome Shelter in the Winter. 
Sow. alſo ſome Anemonie Seed as directed in 
February; and ſprinkle it often with Water. 
Clip tor the ſecond time Box Edgings.- 
Continue to make Cuttings of Torc -Thiſtles, 
Indian Fiss, Fig-Marygolds, Tythimals, Sedums, 
and other ſucculent Hants. panels 
Give freſh Earth to the Surface of your Orange 
Tubs, which Work ſhonld be done at leaſt 
four times a Year, | NN 
About the 20th, inogulate Orange rather 


upon Lemon Stocks than any other. 


$ 


This 


_ To rot. 3 


” 


98-Monthly Dirrtiont fur Ordering July, 
This is the time when the Berries of the 
Ceffee-Treeripen.; they are then of a bright red 
Colour, and may be gather'd for ſowing imme- 
diately, cleaning their Seeds from the Pulp: 
Set them ſingly about an Inch deep in Pots of 
fine Earth, and give them the Aſſiſtance of a 
Hot- bed, by which means they will ſprout in 
lefs than ſix Weeks time, as | have ſeen at the 
Phyſick Garden at Aviſterdam. This Plant 
being a great Rarity, ſe the Figure of jt, 
eee EIN 
The Fruit of the Aran being ripe about 
this time, cut off the Crown of Leaves which 
ows on the Top of it, and plant it in light 
Lindy Earth, it will preſently ſtrike Root wich 
the Aſſiſtance of a Hat-bed made o Tanner: 
Berk, for they will not bear the Steam of Horſe- 
dung. 3 
bw We may alſo now. lay down young Shoots of 
the Arabian Jeſſamis s. 
Tie up and Erda all your Exotick Plants 
which grow diſorderly ; they will be cover'd 
with freſh Shoots hefore they are ſet into the 
EE e 
Gather ſuch Flower Seeds as are pow ripe, 
drying them well in their Seed -Veſſels before 
they are beaten out, and even after that, dry 
them in the Sun for a Week or ten Days before 
you lay them up, for elſe they will be ſubject 


* 


; i 


vet fow ſome Annuals in Edgings, to blow 
in September, for then the Gaiden wants 
Flowers. | ON Fo 


Flowers 
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Flowers nom blowing in the Green- Hoitſe and Flowers 
F 7 | Garden. ' | 91 = 


THE Carnation is now the Glory of the 
1 Flower-Garden, and the Seedlings of 
that Flower offers ſomething new every .D 
The other Flowers now blowing are Or anggs, 
Lemons, Myrtles, Coluteas, Oleanders, Ger aniums 
Paſſion Flowers of ſeveral kinds, Jefſamine of 
Arabia, Braſil Feſſamine, common 'Whire 
Jeſſamine, Pomegranates, Olives, Capers, Beau 
Caper, Ficoides, ſome Alves, Sedums, : Dittauy; 
ſome Roſes, Amomum Plinit, cu 
Amaranths, African and French AMarygold, 
Tulip. Tree, Golden Rod, Frittillaria Craſſa, Apoti- 
num ſeveral forts, Aſphodel, Tuberoſes, Cardinal 
Flower, Donble Nen! er Lychneſs, Campanula, 
Virgins Bower, Sweet Sultans, Capficum, Marvel 
of Peru, Female Balſams, Eagle Flower, China 
. Pinks, Sunflowers, Hollyhacks, Poxgloves, Ever- 
laſting Flowers, Scarlet Beam, ſome Double 
Poppies, Gentian, Fraxinella, Naſtertium Indicum, 
Veronica, Nigilla, Chriſanthemum, Lupines, 
| Stock Gillyflowers,” Spiderwort, Indian Figgs, 
Arbutus,\and ſome of the late fown Anne 
alle. 94 15 5 J E 7; 


1 
. 


| 15 i Meth Hireions fot Ordering [Arg 
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the G reew-beuſe and Flowers. 
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oe, be dune in 
: 3 Garden in AUGUST.» 


E beg Zinning of this Month is 2 good 
Sealon for parting 4uriculas, t hat they 


may g gather Hufficient; Strength before Spring. 
Rather plant one ſingle Head in each Pot than 
covet many, for where. we leave more than 


one upon a bot, we muſt erpec the Bloſſoms 


will be ſmall. 

is gow. a. proper timę to tranſplant your 
Seedling Auriculas about five Inches aparty 
upon 4 nean of well ſifted Earth; give. 
chem a gentle ſpri 


for fiſteen Days. 


Now allo tranſplant your Scedling Polyanthos 
upon a ſhady Border, and divide the old 


Roots. 
"If .we have any good Seeds of bulbous J-, 


Aar ies, and Ranunt ulis, it is now a very 


| Proper .,Segſon to ſow them, covering. the 
Seeds with a thin Coat of fine ſifted Earth, 


Note, Seminaries of this kind will reward our 
Patience with great Variety of beautiful Flow- 


ers. Note alſo, The beſt Raninculus Seed 
comes from France. 

Shade your Anemony and Tulip Seed, Which 
was ſown in the preceding Month. 

Plant Single Anemonies, and we may now 


tranſplant Hyacinths, Narciſſus, Lillizs, Mar- 


. Crocus, and Snomdrops. 
Cut 


inkling of Water after plant - 
ing, and ſhade them from the Sun with Mats 
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Cut down the wirher'd talks of ſuch Flows 
ers's have. done e * hy * 
part th | 

998 Boy Day.. 

The miele of IM ont, or A 
later, cut . inarch'd Orange Starks from 
the bearing Trees, but be caxefu | Joo do it 

ently, for fear of breaking the new graffed 

Branch from the Stock; legs the Clay upon 
them till the. fo owing Spring, and guard them 
tom high Winds. 

It is now a good Seaſon to tranſplant Myrtles 
and Orange Trees, if that Work was not done | 
In the Spring. 

Uſe not your Cutting of” Torch-Thiſtler; 
Alves, Indian Figgr, &c. too tenderly in the 
Hot-beds, give them Air that they 5 harden 
gzinſt the Winter. 

plant Slips of Pinks in a Nurſery, to plant 
out the fondwigg Summer. | 

We may now make Layers of all fortsof 
Shrubs and Trees which remain abroad all 
Winter, always minding to lay dowh the molt 
tender Shoots. 

Towards the End, take off and plant out 
ſuch ot your Carnat ion Layers as are well rooted; 
kt them now in the Places where they are to 
blow, the Flowers will be much ſtronger than 
if they were to be planted in the Spring. Alſo 
in this Month we may lay ſuch Carnations as 
were not ſtrong Gen Gn in the former Month ; 
but theſe will not be fir to tranſplant till 
March net. 

Tranſplant - ſeedling Catnations at a Foot 
liſtance, 

E >" 


< = 


If we find any old Roots of Carnations whi 

fe e © Vow late, put them Wl 0 
ots of freſh Earth, to, ſet into the Green. 
Houſe in October; I have often by that mean, 
had good Flowers the greateſt part of the 


Winter. Ty 5 e 8 6. ab : no 
Now ſet into the Hou your Aloes, Torch, 

15 815 _ Euphorbiums, and other ſuch tender 
ö cculent Plants. 281 15012 41 1 | | 

Flowers nom bl owing in the Green. houſe and Blown: 


* 


1 EAT 
NIE have yet ſome Carzations, with Sum: 
VV - Flowers and Hollyhocks, Roſes, Pomegra« 
hates, Arbutus, Feſfamines, the Common White 
Spaniſh White, Braſil White, Indian Yellow, and 
Arabian Teſſamine, both Double, and Single 
Oranges, Myrtles, Oleander, Apocinum, Ficoide 
of many kinds, ſome Aloes, Paſſion Flowers of 
various ſorts, ſame Sedums, Geranium, Tree 
Mallews, Colutea, Guernſey Lilly, Tuberaſe, 
Cardinal Flower, Female Balſam, Marvel of Peru, 
Chriſanthemum, Everlaſting Flowers, Colchicums, 
Autumn Tellow Crocus, Cyclamens,. African and 
French Marygolds, Convolvulus, Capſicum, Star- 
warts, Amaranths, Nigilla, Sweet-Sultan, Scabiow, 
Naſtertium Indicum, Linaria, Stock  Gillyflowers, 
Eringo, Virgins Bower, and thoſe Aannuals 
ſown late, Annual Stock, Poppies, Larkſpur, 
Candy Tufts, &c. Alſo we have Double Violet 
ſome Auriculas and Polyanthus, which now 
feeling a Temper of Air equal to their natural 
blowing Seaſon, (i. e. April) are led to bring 
forth their Flowers at this time: Allo the 
Althea-Frutex flowers at this time, 
Works 
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I) bake wwnihs Oveenibiaſe ind Flowers 
0 Gardenin SEPTEMBER, 


70 U have now ſeverat kinds of Flowers 

riſing to a conſiderable Heigth ; there- 
fore to prevent Hazards by the Winds, tie 
them carefully to Stakes, for if plants are 
boſe a little Wind injures them. 

If you have not in the preceding Moath 
taken off your Carnation Layers, defer that 
Work no longer; but be ſure to plant them in 
the Places where they are to bloſſom; you will 
ind the Advantage by ſodoing; | 

Now ſow Poppies, Lell Aununl Stacks 
Candy-Tufts, and Venus Looking- Glaſs, to 
ſtand the Winter, and bloſſom early in the 
Spring. 

The firſt Week in this Month we may yet 
continue to plant Evergreen, ſuch as Hollies, 
Tews, &c. if they riſe wich good Roots, but 
Auguſt is mach the better Seaſon. 

Yet tranſplant flowering Shrubs of all ſorts; 
and make Layers of them 

We may ſtill continue to tranſplant. all 
Flowers which are fibrous rooted, and have 
done blowing. Alſo cut down the Flower- 
Stems of thoſe which are to remain growing, 
within three tnches of the Ground. 

'Tis now a good time to put into the Ground 
ſome Anemonie and Ranunculus Roots, to blow 
early; let the Earth be a light natural Soil 
well ſifted for the 3 but the W 

2 PE 
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tus ſhould have about half rotted Wood mixed 
with it. ee LA | 

About the End, put in ſome Tulips, eſpeci. 

ally the Breeders, but give them not rich 
Ground, remembering always tis Want of 
. Nouriſhment is the Cauſe of Variegations 
ir Plants; therefore my Advice is to plant 
all breeding Tulips in Rubbiſh of old Build. 
ings one half, and the reſt natural Soil; or 
elſe ſet them about your pyramid Yes, 
which have ſtood long enough to impoveriſh 
the Earth, | 
Now put into the Ground your Funquil 
Roots, and let them ſtand two or three Years 
inthe ſame Place. 25 

Sow Stock Gillyflowers that you may haye 
2 Supply in the Spring, it the Winter de- 
ſtroys your old Stocks. They love a dry 
Soil, mix'd with Lime Rubbiſn. 

About the middle of the Month, houſe your 
Orange Trees, Geraniums, Ficoides, | Sedums, 
and others of the like tender Nature ; but ſet 
them not in Order till October, that you may 
bring in your Myrtles and ſuch more hardy 
Plants. Let the Windows of the Houſe remain 
open Night and Day: SEL, | 
We may yet ſow the Seeds of bulbous rooted 
Plants, as Tulips, Anemonies, Ranunculus, hul- 
bous Iris, Martagons, Crocus, and Fritillaries, 
in Pots or Caſes of freſh natural Earth well 


fitted. 
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Floowers now blowing in the Green-houſe and Flower 
1% Fend Organs - * 


E have now in Flower the common 
| White Feſſamine, the Spaniſh Whire, the 
Indian Yellow, and the Braſil Feſſamines, Gerani- 
unt of ſeveral ſorts, various kinds of Ficosdes, 
Leonurut, Paſſion-Flowers, ſome Aloes, Thlapſi 
ſemper -virens, Amomum Plinii, Guernſey Lilly, 
Golden Apples, Amaranths, Cyclamens, Colchi- 
cums, Antirrhinum, Chriſanthemum, Sun: flowers, 
Hllyhocks, Tuberoſes, African and French 
Marygold, Double Violets, Marvel of Peru, 
Female Balſams, Convoluulns, Naſtertium Indicum, 
Spiderwort, Scarlet Beans, Saffron Crocus, Poppies, 
Larkſpurs, Amual Stock, Venus Looking Glaſs, 
Candy Tufts, Stock Gillyflowers, ſome Carnations, 
Auriculas, Polyanthos, China Pinks, Myrtles, 
Monthly Roſes, Aſters of ſeyeral kinds, Pome- 
ranates, Arbut ur, Oleandors, Colut ea, Capficum 
lndicum, and Altheq-Frutex. 2 14 
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Works to be done in the Green houſe and Rowan 
Garden in OCTOBER. | 


ABOUT the Beginning of this Month, 
A houſe your Myrtles, Amomum Plinii, 
Marum Syriac um, Meleanthus, and ſuch tender 
Greens as remain yet abroad, at the ſame time 
giving them and all other Houſe Greens a freſh 
Covering of Earth, without diſturbing their 
Roots: Tie up ſuch as grow diſorderly; and 
ſet them in their proper Places to ſtand the 

F 3 Wipter 
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Winter, minding to ſet the moſt tender Plants 
ſuch: as Aloe, Torch-Thiftles, Melon-Thiftles, 
Eupborbium, &c. neareſt the Sun, and the others 
which are more hardy, towards the back of 
the Houſe. After the middle of the Month 
ive no more Water to your tender ſucculent 
lants, for they are ſabje&t to rot. 
At the placing your Exoticks in the Houſe, 
obſerve that only one third Partof the Floor 
be taken up with the Shelves for the Plant, 
ſo that there may be as much Vacancy left 
be tween them and the Windows, and the 
ſame ſpace between them and the Back of the 
Houſe ; this Proportion being obſerved, the 
Houſe will not be ſo ſubject to Damps as if it 
was crouded, and there will be Air enough 
contained in it to nouriſh the Plants, if 
it was to be cloſely ſhut up a Month 
together. 
When you water your houſed Plants, letit 
be in the Morning when the Sun ſhines upon 
them. N 
Keep open the Windows of the Houſe 
Day and Night till about the fifreenth, and 
after that time open them only in the Day- 
time. 5 

Now make an end of putting in your 
Tulips, and plant alſo ſome Anemonies and 
Raunucul us. | 

Continue ſtill to tranſplant and lay Roſes and 
ſuch like flowering Shrubs. Alſo plant the 
Cuttings of Jaſſamine and Honeyſuckle in ſhady 
Borders, well wrovght with a Spade, and be 
{ure to bury at leaſt two Jaints of each Cutting 
in the Ground. | | 
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We may, now ſow the , the Berries of Yew, 
Helly, and ſuch Evergreens as have been pre- 
pared in Earth or San: U 
Set your Pots of Carnationi, which are now 
blowing, into the Green-Houſe near the Door, 
where they may have the moſt Air. So alſo 
in the placing your Exotick Plants in 3 
Houſe, let the moſt tender ſtand the mu 
remote from the Door; the more hardy 
will bear the Air, eſpecially the Hcoides ; 
but aſk none of them with too much 
Tenderneſs, for more Plants have been 
kid with too much Care than have been 


preſerved. Ab | 


n es "Ki 5 | ny 
Flowers now blowing in the Green-houſe and Flower- 
D's ts © Garden.” 2 1e 


* 


E have now flowering, ſome Oranges, 
F Myrtle, Geraniums, Amomum Plinii, 
Golden Apple, Aloes, Ficoides, or Fig Marypolds, 
Leonurur, Apocinums, Spaniſh Feſſamine, Indian 
Yellow Jeſſamine, Braſil Feſſamine, Common Jeſſa- 
mine, Thlapſi ſemper virens, Pomegranate, Arbu- 
tur, Anemonies, Single, Polyanthos, Carnations, 
Stock Gilly flower, Aſters, Antirrhinum, Ama- 
rant hu, Double Violets, Saffran-Crocus, Cylchicum, 
Monthly Roſes, ſeveral ſorts of Cyclamen, Paſſion- 


Trees of ſeveral kinds, African and French 


Marygol di, Marvel of Peru, Capſicum, Single 


Mall flowers, and ſome Bulbs from the Cape of 


Good Hope, Heartſcaſe, or Viola Tricolor, and 


the Laurus Tinus. Sake 3 
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. Works to be done in the Green-1 buſes A Flower. 
; garden in OE MY ER. 


T this Month, if the Weather is not very ſe. 


+ 


- 


vere apen the Windows of your Greeq- 
ouſe a little, eſpecially if the Sun ſhines, and 
at the ſame time give Water to ſuch Plants a; 
require if. Let all the Water you uſe to the 
"houſed Plants be as ſimple as poſſible, for Mix. 
tures of Dungs, or other hot Ingredients, ſail 
pour Plants. 

If Froſts ſhould begin to fet in, make a final 
Fire of Charcoal, and when it burns clear, 

ang it up near — Windows; but do this only 

at Night: Or indeed if you had the Conveni- 

ency of one of thoſe Chimnies improved by 
the O over end and Learned Dr. Deſagulieri 
it lin 5 ſet to work upon this occaſion; 
tis much the beſt Invention that 1 know of for 
Wwarmiog 3 Green-Houſe. 

In this, Month lay pp Heaps of Earth for 

your ſeveral ſorts of Flowers, and make the 
proper Mixtures for the ſeveral Exoticks, as 
prope directed 8 the former Months. Where 
the Ground is too ſtiff, and we deſire a natural 
Mixture, to bring it to the State of Lam, we 
muſt add to it a ufficient Quantity of Drift or 
Sea-Sand. 

Naw lay down your Auricula Pats upon 
their Side, the Plants' towards the Sun, for 
much Wer rots their Leaves, and Froſt i is very 
3pjurious to them. 


Shelter 
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Shelter your young Seedling Bulbs from the 
Froſt, Ke” give them Air every Day, W 

| 99 U 
. If = Weather be open, we may —— 
plant Roſes, Feſſamune and Honeyſuckle Syringe 
and-L 4 : 

N cut down the Stalks of Flowers that 

baye done blowing, within three Inches of 
the Root; I mean ſuch as blow tall, for 
Saffron, Cyclamen, and Colchicum, muſt have 
their Herbage preſerved till it nn ” 
cas. 
| Bam your Paſſion-Trees from the wa, 
and lay them upon the Ground, that when 
ſeyere Froſts come, we may cover them with 
e to quam 
Tie up all Trees and Sbrubs to Stakes, for 
-the Wind of this Seaſon, breaks and deſtroys 
ſuch as are looſe and at liberti. 
We may about the beginning, plant Hyacinths, 
Funquils, and Narciſſus, Polyant hos in Pots, 
and plunge them into CO to bloſſam 
about Criſtina: | 


Flowers now blowivg in the . and Flowers 
Garden. 


H E Strip'd Lily is now ſo beautiful, 
that I cannot help taking Notice of it 
among the Flowers and Ornaments of this 
Month. We have now blowing, Laurw N- 
nus, ſome Myrt les, Spaniſh White Fſamine, 
Tellow Indian Je ſſamine, Candy-Tuft Tree, 
Geraniums, Ficaides, ſome Carnations, in the 
Houle ; Alpes, the Amomum Plinii, with its 
pretty ſcarlet Fruit, LZeonurus, the Golden 
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Apples; (ome Paſſion Floipers, 186, 4; 
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ers, and Double Violett, Laurus- N. 
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Marit to be done in the Greenhouſe and Hower- 
ot 1 Garden in DECEMBER. WI, 
over Hum wands: bong WI we5+-." 
S no Rlantican live without Air, a Gar- 
dener muſt now act with judgment in 
hel ag his Gren- Houſe Plants; for the Air 
abroad is nom fo ſharp, that was it to be let 
into the Houfe immediately upon the Plants, 
it would pinch many of them to Death; and 
Af the Plants were to be ſhut up for any 
conſiderable Time, without recruiting the 
Air in the Houſe, they would be ſuffocated; 
it is therefore adviſable to provide ſome 
Means to recruit the Air in the Houſe, from 
Time to Time, as there is occaſion, with freſh 
Air, corrected in ſuch a manner, that it may 
feed the Plants without pinching their Rind or 
Bark, as the Air abroad at this Seaſon would 
do, if it was ſuffer d to blow immediately 
upon them without Correct ion. Therefore 
at the End of every Green Houſe there ought 
to be an Antichamber, thro* which we ought 
to paſs in the Winter, and not by the common 
Door or Windows in the Front: The Chamber 
which I now ſpeak of is recruited-with freſh 
Air from abroad every time we go into it; 
and upon the opening the Door of that room 
into the Green-Houſe, the Air there _ 
1 wit 
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with the other, which has been pent up, im- 
pregnates it with new Parts, which contribute 


to the Vegetation or Growth of Plants. vr 


to explam what I mean by theſe Parts in th 
freſh Air, which are neceſſary to the Grow 
of Plants, I muſt have recourſe to ſome Expe- 
riments which have been made upon Air, Sth 
reſpe& to the Nouriſhment of Animals, who 
are in many things 'analogous to Plants : For 
Example, a Man who goes into a'Diving-Tuh, 
where he is cloſely ſhut up from Air, except 
only what the Tub contains, will after a little 
Space find the Air grow hotter and hotter, 
till at length he is in Danger of being ſuffoca- 
ted, and can have no Relief but by the Ad- 
miſſion of freſh Air: This ſhews us that in Air 
there is ſome particular Quality which is ne- 
eeſſary to preſerve Life in humane Bodies, and 
when that Quality is exhauſted, the remaining 
Air becomes uſeleſs : So eyery one who knows 
but little of the Nature of Plants, has certain- 
ty taken Notice, that a Plant, which has for 
ome time been debarr'd from Air, turns ſickly, 
loſes its Verdure, and often languiſhes beyond 
Cure. But again, we have another Experiment 
tending to confirm the former. further ex- 
plaining what that Qualicyis in the Air which 
is neceſſary to maintain humane Life, which 
ſeems to be the ſame which is neceſlary to 
maintain Fire or Flame : A lighted Candle, 
for Example, being ſet under a Bell, cloſely 
fix'd upon a Table, will burn perhaps a Mi- 
nute or two, in proportion to the Quantity of 
Air pent up with the Candle in the Bell; but 
as ſoon as the Quality in that Air, which is 
-neceſlary to feed the Flame, is exhauſted, the 


Candle 
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Candle goes out: - This has been try id too 
often to admit of any Diſpate, that the Can- 
lle goes out by Chance; and we find that by 
etting into the Bell ſome freſh Air, a little 
before the Candle ſhould have gone out, it 
will ſtill continye burning; and then to ſhew 
that this Quality in the Air is the ſame which 
Feeds the Life in Humane Bodies, it was tryd, 
whether the Air returning from the Lungs, 
would not have the ſame Effect upon the Can. 
dle, as the External Air had before, but it had 
not; the Candle went out at its uſual Time. 
Thus it ſeems when we ſuck in Air for Breath, 
the Lungs take what is neceſſary for the Nou- 
riſhment of our Bodies, and returns back the 
reſt. But I believe I have ſaid enough to ex- 
plain what I deſign'd, in preſcribing the letting 
in of freſh Air, at every Opportunity, into 
the Green Houſe, and ſhall now proceed, 
Give little Water to your Green Houſe 
Plants, and he ſure to remember this Rule, 
that Alves, Enphorbiums, Indian Figs, Melon- 
Thiftles, Torch-Thiſtles, and Sedums, have 
'none at all till March is almoſt out. 
Provide Shelters for your tender Flowers, 
ſuch as choice Anemonies and Ranunculus, for 
naw the great Froſts begin. 

Be not over haſty in warming your Green- 
Houſe with Artificial Heats, but let in as much 
Sun as poſlible ; rather ſtudy to keep the Froſt 
from your Plants, than make them graw, for 
uatimely Shoots ſpoil Plants. | 

Pick off dead and rotted Leaves from your 
Exotic Plants, for they ſpon infęct the whole. 


Flowers 
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ME Leaves of the rid Lilly are nor 
very beautiful, equal to any Flower. 
e have now in Flower the Lauras Tinus, the 
Glaſtenbury Thorn, Geraniumt, Candy: Tuft Tree, 
or Thlapſi ſemper virens, Tellow Indian Feſſamine, 
Spaniſh White Jeſſamine, Cyclamen, Ficoides, 
Aloes, Single Anemonies, Stock-Gillyflowers, 
Single Wall»Flowers, Antirrhinum, Comme 
Primroſes, Polyanthos ; and in Fruit, the Arbu. 
tus, or Strawberry Tree, Amomum Plinii, Golden 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Pyracantha, 
= in our Hor-beds we have ſome Hyacinths 
and Narciſſus. We have now alſo in Flower 
the Black Hellabore, ſome Snewdrops, and the 
Winttr Aconite. | nn 
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GREEN-HOUSE, 
CONTRIVED 


For the good keeping of E XO'T1 CK 
PLANTS in the Winter ; the Deſigns 
by Seigntor Galilei of Florence. 


4 


ES 1 conceive the little Regard for 
WOE E-rotick Plants is chiefly owing to 
the Difficulties which Gentlemen 
have met with in preſerving them 
2 in the Winter, ſo I have endea- 
voured to lay down ſuch Rules for their Ma- 
nagement, as may render the Manner of their 
Culture, eaſy and familliar to every Lover of 
thoſe Rarities; and hen I conſider how 3 
che 
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4 Defeription of @ Greeen-Honſe: vs 
the Beauty and Advantage of the OÞangery'is 
owing to the [ns Condition of the Conſtryatoryy 
Lam the le ſurpriſed te meet every Day with 
valuable Collections of Trees half poiſend 
with Charcoal, or pinch'd to Death with the 
Froſts ; and all this is owing to the: iſh Co 
trivance of our Engliſh, Green- Houſes, a8 1 
have mentioned in my Nem Impreuemont n 
part Ill. Tis therefore 1 have conſulted with 
Seignior Galilei, a moſt skilſul Arehitect, about 
compoſing ſuch a Green- Houſe as might be ca⸗ 
greeable to the Rules of Architecture; and at 
the ſame; time be rightly adapted to the Wel 
fare of Foreign Plants. 

Plate II. is the Plan or Ground-Plat of a 
Green Houſe, which will be ſufficient; wich 
the following Directions, to explain the IId. 
and IVth Plates. - 23nul9 5:3 gain n 

A and Bare two Rooms at the Ends of the 
Green-Houſe for the Uſe of the Gardener, or 
to be employ'd otherwiſe as our Fancy directs. 
Theſe Rooms are Paſſages into the Green» 
Hoaſe ia, the Winter, that the cold Air may 
not directly be let in upon the Plants; 4 in 
thoſe Rooms are Places for Seeds, Inſtruments, 
— Books, &c. and thoſe mark dc for 

$51 | anten 1 231195 

Cin the balf Decagon are Benches for the 
moſt tender Plants, och as Aloes, &c. This 
Place is appointed for thoſe Plants, becauſe 
they may enjoy the Sun from its Riſing till it 
Sets; and the Cupola being all Glaſs towards 
the South, will ſtill contribute to give them 
more cf the Suns Warmth; but the Pillars 
de, g, Which» ſupport half the Cpola, may 
be left out or kept ſtanding at pleaſure z op 
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28 7 Deſcription of a Green-Houſe: 
will be Ornaments when the Plants are in the 
Houſe," but are of no great Uſe in ſi pporting 


3 la, the Roof alone may beat fp tha 


Tue Pillars þ4k1m#o pare of the Corinrbics 


Order, as are the others which ſupport the 
cela; they are ſo diſpoſed as to let the Syn 


paſs into the © Houſe with very litfle Inter. 
ruption, which is the chief thing to be 


conſidered in the Contrivance of a Green. 


The Saſhes of Glaſs muſt be of equal Height 


with the Pillars, and beſo diſpoſed, that they 


may ſlide eaſily in their Frames up and down, 
as we have occaſion to give Air to the 
Plants in the Houſe; and they muſt alſo 


be ſo contrived, as to be flung up into the 


Freeſe when the Plants are out of the Houſe, 
fo as to leave the Front open, like a Portico or 
Colonade. | 10 7 is oH. 

The Windows alſo of the Freeſe muſt be made 
to ſlide down when we are diſpoſed to let in 


Air ut the Top of the Houſe, which is often 


neceſſary. 40 5 | | 
The Saſh Frames likewiſe from the Pillar 
i to o may be made to run in Grooves, like the 
Scenes in the Theatre, ſo that we may incloſe 
the Semi · Decagon when we give Air to the others 
which are more hardy. nns. 

D D are the Benches for the moſt hardy 
Green Houſe Plants, ſuch as Oranges,- Lemons, 
Myrtles, &c. they are fo diſpoled, as to admit 
of Walks about them, for convenience of 
Waterin”. Hb 9s. 

E is a Grotto and Fountain, very uſeful for 
watering the Plants in the Winter; for the 


Water 


. 


* 
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4 Deſcription of a Green-Houſe, 555 
water in that Baſon will be ſo temper'd with 
the warm Air of the Houſe, that it will be 
nouriſhing to the Plants; which Water brought 
directly from without doors would not be, 
hit rather prove injurious to them; and I 
laye every one to judge how great an Orna- 
ment this will be, as well if Winter, when the 
plants are in the Houſe; and in Summer, when 
the Houſe will be made 4 Room of Enter» 
tainment. | e e 

FF are two Chimneys, which ſerve as well 
to warm the Rooms at the End of the Green» 
Houſe, as to convey warm Air among the 
Plants. [See the Contrivance of theſe Chim- 
neys in the Reverend Dr. Deſagalier's Book, 
intituled, Fires I d.] A Green-Houſe 
contrived after this manner; has little need of 
Shutters to the Windows, for the Sun, and 
Heat from the Chimneys, will always keep 
the Air in the Houſe ſo warm, that the Froſts 
cannot do the Plants any damage; but in the 
moſt rigorous Seaſon we-may only cover thoſe 
Windows in the Half Cupola with Straw Mats, 
for the Plants there, are of the moſt tender 
Sorts, Thus I have endeayoured to explain 
the Uſe of this Green-houſe, which is ſo in- 
geniouſly diſpoſed by Seignior GALILEI: 
dee the Section and the Upright of it, Plate 
II. and IV. | ' 
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of Timber, Underwood, © Fruit. 


Trees, Hedges, Gc. includi th 
. 6 Are : aun 


O 0 render this Treatiſe of x greater 
"A Ue to the Publick, and As the 
8 Reader may be acquainted with 
the Laws for preſerving, as vel 

Aas the Methods of Propagation, 
| of Timber Trees, Fruit Trees, Cc. I ſhall 
here inſert an account of the ſeyeral Acts of 
Parliament on this Head, from the earlieſt 
Date to this Tine. 

The firſt Law 1 find in our Statute Books 
is 35 H. VIII. which Ena&s, That in every 
ſeveral Wood, call'd Coppice or Underwood, 
that ſhall be fell'd at 24 Years growth, or 
under, there ſhall be left 12 Standils of Oak 
unfell'd in every Acre : And in. caſe there 
ſhall not be ſo many Oaks, the Number is to 
be ſupplied with Elm, Aſh, Beech, Gr. 
Which Standils ſhall not be cut down until 


they are 10 _ ſquare within 3 Foot of 


the Ground, ain that every Owner ef 
ſuch Woods "hal orfeit for every Standil not 


O left, or left and afterwards cut down a 
10 


83 
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of Timber, Underwood, Gc. 99 
{xe 37, Cd. to be divided between the King 
Proſecutor. I i os, 3 
1114 5 Coppice Wood be felPd above 2. 

ears Growth, and there ſhall not be ſo man 
Standils left, the Forteiture for, each Standil 
got, left is made double, vjz.6s.' 84. And 
the Standils left muſt not be cyt down (unlef 
by the Owner of the Soil for Building, Repairs, 
foſts, Rails, ©.) before they are of ſufficient 
eee, the like Penalty of G f. 84; 
Le 11; 114 1 £ 2 thy 
Underw 4 felled at 14 years growth 
or under, A Foring, Fwy. ears next afce: 
uſui 


the 20th of April ęuſuing their felling, b 
waioa of Cattle on paih. 


preſerved from de 
of forfeiting for every Rod unfenced g 5. 4 
Month: And Underwoods above 1 
ears growth, and under 24, are to be we 
fenced and preſerved for the Term of 6 "Years 
after felling, under the like Penalty. If an 
Beaſts are . ſuffered to come into'a rt 
fourth Part of Wood, wherein others hay 
Common with him, and the ſame be fer out 
within 7 Years after the felling, the Owner 
of ſuch Cattle ſhall forfeit for every ſuch 
Beaſt 4 s. eſs ws 
Underwoods in a Park ſhall be preſerved 
by fencing only 4 Years after felling. And 
if any Perſon ſhall break or deſtroy any Fence 
or Hedge made for the ſaving of any Woods or 
Underwoods, he is liable to the Penalty f 
10 s. And Swine (above 10 Weeks old) are 
not to be permitted to run in Wood Grounds, 
nuringed, on pain of forfeiting 4 d. a piece. 
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Statutes for Preſervation 
Yearling Colts or Calves may be put into ſuch 
Woods, within two Years after. the felling 
. 1 Wood 

By t e 13 Eliz. e. 25. all Wo s or i 
intended by Stat. 35 H. VIII. to be ies 


nd the Sprin ags thereof preſerved, ſhall de ſo 
ved for the ſpace of two Years more than by 
the ſaid Act is Fee, according to the Ape 
of the Woods felled, n ſuch Pains and 
Penalties as in the Gai Act are contained. 
22 no Perſon ſhall put any Cattle into ſuch 
Coppice-Woods from the Time of the Fall until 
2 nd of 5 Vears; nor from the End of; 
Years, any Cattle but 2 and yearling 
Colts only, until the End of 6 Years, if the 
Wood was under 14 Years growth; or 'til 
the end of 8 Years, if i it was aboye 14 Years 
rowth at the laſt Fall. 
+ The 23 Elix. Enadts, that none ſhall conyert 
into Coal or other Fewel, for the making of 
Iron, &c. any Wood or Underwood growing 
within the Extent of 22 Miles of London, or 
pf the River Thames from Dorcheſter i in the Coun- 
by of 92 Ford ownwards, or within 4 Miles of 
th e Foot 'of the Downs, between Arundel and 
Pemſey in the County of Suſſex, or of Winchelſei 
or R 2 ' of within 2 Miles of Pemſey or 3 Miles 
bf f 'Haſtivg „ on pain of forfeiting for 'every 
Load 40. . By 27. Elix. none afe to convert 
to Coal or other ''Fewel, for the making of 
Iron, &c. any found Timber-Tree of Oak, 
2s or Elm;” which ſhall bear a Foot ſquare 1 in 
ny part, in the Counties of Syſex, * Surrey, 
Kent, &c. under the Penalty of 40 1. for ever 
Tree, to be dwided between the King and 


Froſecutor. The Penalty is the ſame 2 { 
5 . Bb ® 5 at 15 
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of Timber, Underwood, ce. Tor 


Eliz.) for Timber Trees thus converted at any 


lace within -14 Miles of the Sea, or of the 
ames, Severn, Wye, Humber, Dee, Tine, Tees, 
Trent, or other Navig ble Rivers. F-24720 

But the Lops of Timber Trees may be con- 
yerted' to Coal, for the Purpoſes aforeſaid, 
within the Wilds of S»ſſex, Surrey, and Kent; 
ſo as it be not within 18 Miles of London, 
$ Miles of Thames, 4 Miles of Rye or Winchel- 
ſea, 3 Miles of Haſtings, &c. ; 

The next »otatute is 43 Elix. relating to 
Robbing of Orchards, Hedge breaking, &c. 
By this Statute if any Perſon ſhall rob any 
Orchard or Garden, dig up or take away any 
Fruit Trees, break any Hedges, Pales, Fences, 
&c. cut or ſpoil any Woods or Underwaods, 
&c. he ſhall for the firſt Offence pay to the 
Party 1 ſuch Damages as a Juſtice of 
Peace ſhall appoint: And it the Party be not 
of Ability to pay the Damages appointed, he 


ſhall be puniſhed by Whipping. 


By 15 Car. II. a Conſtable or any other may 
apprehend Perſons ſuſpected of ſtealing of 
Wood, Underwaod, Poles, or young Trees, 
Bark of Trecs, Gates, Stiles, Poſts, Pales, 
Rails, Hedge-wood, Broom, &c. And by 
Warrant from a Juſtice of Peace, ſearch. their 
Houſes ; and if they find any of thoſe things, 
they are to carry the Perſon on whom found 


before a Juſtice, and if he cannot give a good 


account how he came by the ſame, or ina 
convenient time produce the Perſom of whom 
bought, or ſome Witneſs to prove the Sale on 
Oath, he-ſhall make ſuch Recompence as the 
Juſtice ſhall appoint; and pay a Sum not ex- 
feeding 10 5. for the uſe of the Poor where 


the 


10 Natuter for Preſervation 
the Offence was committed; and on default 
thereof, he is to be ſent to the Houſe of Cor- 
xe&ion- for any time not exceeding a Month, 
or be whipped ; for the ſecond Offence to be 
committed to the Houſe of Correction for a 
Month, and be kept to hard Labour; and on 
committing a third Offence, to be ad judged an 
incurrigible Rogue. | 
- If any Perſon: ſhall be convicted of buying 
ſtoll'n Wood, one Juſtice may order ſuch Buyer 
bad treble value to him from whom taken; 
in default thereof, commit the Offender 
for: a Month. But Proſecutions on this Ad 
muſt be commenced within 6 Weeks after the 
Offence committed. F | 
In the firſt Year of King George, an Ad 
fed for encouraging Plantations of Timber 
Frees, Fruit Trees, and other Trees, for 
Ornament, Shelter, or Profit, and for the 
better Preſervation of the ſame, &c. whereby 
it is ordained, That if any Perſon or Perſons 
mall maliciouſly cut or ſpoil any Timber Trees, 
Fruit Trees, Cc. they are to be committed to 
dhe Houſe of Correction for three Months, 
and be whipped once a Month in the Market 
Town where the Houſe of Correction ſtands, 
or in the next Town, &c. + 
And Perſons maliciouſly ſetting on Fire, 
Burning, or. cauſing to be Burnt any Woody 
2 c, ſhall be guilty of Fe- 
jony. | | | 
By the 6th of King George, after reciting 
that divers diſorderly Perſons in a private 
manner enter the Woods, Coppices, Planta» 
tions, Parks, Chaſes, .&c. of Lords of Man- 
nors, &. and make great Deſtruction, by 
"LESS ; cutting 


Timber; Underwood, Gr. oy 
tutting down, breaking, taking and carrying 
away Wood, Fruit Trees, Poles, Springs, 
Thorns, Quickſet, &c. And by throwing 
down and deſtroying Hedges, Fences, Walls, 
c. It is Enacted, That if any Perſon either 
by Day or Night, ſnall cut, take, deſtroy; 
bark, pluck up, deface, ſpoil or ca 
any Wood Springs, or Springs of Wood, 
Trees, Poles, Wood, Tops of Trees, Under 
woods, or Coppice Woods, Thorns or Quick- 
ſetts, without the Conſent of the Owner; 
or ſhall break open, throw down or deſtroy 
any Hedges, Gates, Stiles, Walls, Fences, 
Banks, Ditches, or other Incloſures of Woods, 
Wood Grounds, Parks, Coppices, Timber, 
Fruit Trees, &c. the Owners and Proprietors 


of the ſame, that ſhall be damag'd thereby, 


ſhall receive ſuch Satisfaction of the Inhabitants 
of the Pariſhes joyning on ſuch Wood Grounds, 


&c. and recover ſuch Damages againſt ſuch, 


Pariſhes, as for Dikes and Hedges overthrown, 
by Stat. 13 Edw. I. relating to Approvement : 
Unleſs the Party offending: be by ſach Pa- 


' Tiſh, Cc. convicted of the Offence within 6 


Months. © n 
Two Juſtices of the Peace, or the Juſtices 
in Seſfions, when auy of the Offences above 
mentioned are committed, upon complaint 
made by any Inhabitant of the Pariſh or 
Place where done, or of the Owners of the 
Trees, Wood, Wood Grounds, &c. are to 
cauſe Offenders to be apprehended ; and in- 
fli& the Penalties and Puniſhments iu the Act, 
I George. 
The: Statute of Edw. I. to which this Act 
refers, is in ſubſtance as follows. It any 
| Perſon 


away. - 
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104 Statutesfor Preſer dat inn r. 
Perſon do mate 4 Ditcb oz a Pedge doe that 
Purpoſe: (upon juſt. Title o6 Approbemen J which 
afterwards is thzown down vy ſome'whocannie 
_ be/difcobered; by..Uarditt of the Aſſize 5ꝛ }ury;./and 
tbe. Towns #djoyning will not Indiit ſick as arg 
guilty elf tbe Fact; fn ſucb Caſe tbe taid Towns 
wall de Diſtrained to! repair ſuch Diteb 07 Hedge 
at kbeir den Cods, and [all alto yield Das 
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* - 4 benefit of all Men, and particular - 
ly for the good of this Nation, 
hath well deſerved the grateful 


——ů— 
— 


A. % 


acknowledgement of all good Men, 
and of my - ſelf in ſpecial z for that in my rural 
retirement I have received ſome Profit, and 
yery much innocent and refreſhing delights in 


the peruſal of thoſe Treatiſes, which are by 
your diligent hand communicated to the Pub- 
lick. | 

My Education was amongſt Scholars in Aca- 
demies, where I ſpent many Years in conver- 
ſing with variety of Books only, A little be- 
fore our Wars began, I ſpent two Summers in 
travelling towards the South, with purpoſe to 
learn to know Men and foreign manners. 
vince my return, I have been conſtantly im- 
ploy'd in a weighty Office, by which I am not 
diſengaged from the care of our Publick Wel- 
are in the Peace and Proſperity of this Nation; 
but obliged to be the more ſollicitous and ten- 
der in preſerving it, and promoting it, Where- 

| | A fore, 


munen TIT" y , 


w- Hergfordſhire 
6 Ju | * 7 0 
fore, taking notice that this County is reputed 


of good Husbandry) excelleth many other pla. 


7 
* 


Wa 
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ces; l offer it (as my duty) to give vou ſome 


* 


lain and unpoliſned account of our Agriculimt 


4 In Herefordſbire; Which | do the more willing: 


IV undertake, for that I do not yet/know of any 
other-addreſs is made unto you 2 this Couns 
try. Here1 obſerve the wiſeſt and beſt of our 
Gentry to be very careful in ſetting forward 
ſuch kind of Husbandry, as beſt agrees with 
the nature of the Soil where he inhabiteth. 
From the greateſt Perſons to the Pooreſt Cot- 
tager, all Habitations are encompaſſed with 
Orchards and Gardens; and in moſt Places our 
Hedges are inriched with Rows of Fruit- Trees, 
Pears, or Apples Gennet- Moyles, or Crab 
Trees. Of theſe, the Pears make a weak Drink 
fit for our Hindes, and is generally refuſed by 
our Gentry, as breeding Wind 1n the Stomack; 
yet this Drink (till the Heat of Summer hath 
caught it) 1s moſt pleaſing to the female Pa- 
late, having a reliſh of weak Wine mixcd with 
Sugar. If mingled with ſome harſh kind of 
Apples. it makes a happy Mixture ; and our 
obſervant Houſe-keepers know how to mix them 
to the beſt advantage. Some Pears are apt to 
incline the drink to be roapy, and they are 
known by giving a Wheyiſh Colour to the Li- 
quor. | know a good Husband that cuts down 
and deſtroys ſuch Pear-Trees from his Ground, 
calling them the worſt of Weeds. For others 
are ſo nice as to refuſe the Drink, and Women 
love it beſt, as ſweeteſt, till it be * 
Mo 


Orchard. 5 


Moſt other kinds of Perry are of a more wa- 
teriſh Colour, than Apple Cyder, and more 
juſnious. The white Horſe-Pear yields a juice 
ſome what near to the Quality of Cyder; and 
the Neighbourhood of Bosbury Is famous for 
4 peculiar Perry, which hach many of the 
Maſculine Qualities of Cyder. It is as quick, 
ſtrong, and heady, high- coloured; and retain- 
eth a good vigour two or three Summers, yea 
in great Veſſels and good Cellars many Years, 
before it, declineth. The Fruit is fo hard and 
coarſe, that a Man cannot endute to bite a 
Morſel of it, and a Pig will refrain it. This 
Bosbury Pear is there called the Bareland Pear 3 
and as the Liquor approacheth to Apple Cy der 
in colour, ſtrength, and excelleth in durance; 
ſo the bloom cometh forth of a damask Roſe 
Colour, like Apples, not like other Pears. 
Our Gennet Moyles are commonly found in. 
Hedges, or in our worſt Soil, moſt commonly 
in ue or towards Wales, where the 
Land is ſome what dry and ſhallow: This Fruit 
is nice, and apt to be diſcouraged by blaſts, and 
we do ordinarily expect a falling of them every 
other Year; eſpecially in dry Soil; and the 
Reaſon is apparent and neceſſary. But this 
Fruit makes the beſt Cyder in my judgment, 
and ſuch as I do prefer before the much 
commended Red-ſtreak'd For this Gennet 
Moyle, if it be ſuffer'd to ripen upon the Tree, 
not to be mellow but to be yellowiſh and fra- 
grant, and then to be hoarded in Heaps under 
Trees, a Fortnight or three Weeks before you 
grind them; it is (at a diſtance) the moſt fra- 

A 2 grant 
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grant ofall Cyder-Fruit, and gives the Liquor a 


moſt delicate Perfume. So, for.Tarts and Pyes, 
it is much commended. The Crab is commonly 
ground for Verjuice, and ſometimes hoarded 
till near December, and then mingled with Cy- 
der, or waſhings. of Cyder, to make a Mordi. 
cant Cyder, which doth well pleaſe our Day- 
Labourers ; and would ſurely well agree with a 
French Peaſant's Palate. And, for a freſh Won 
der, I aſſure you, that we have lately found 
out, that one of our moſt delicate kinds of 
Cyder is made of a kind ofa Crab, called a Brom. 
bery Crab, thus hoarded ; it being much like 
a Stomach Wine, of a very 3 ſharpneſ, 
This Experiment is not yet known to many of 
our Country-Men, it being reſerved to few as 1 
novel Myſtery. I have ſometimes try'd the 


Cyder of Pippins only, well ripen d, not green 


Windfals, nor over-ripen'd, and ſomewhat 
hoarded ; and 1 find it to be a very pleaſant 
drink, and do conceive it to be the moſt whol- 
ſome, and molt reſtorative of all ſorts of Cy. 
der. 
I nced not tell you how all our Villages, and 
enerally all our Highways (all our Vales being 
thick ſet with Rows of Villages) are 1n the 
Spring-time ſweeten'd, and beautify'd with the 
bloomed Trees, which continue their changea- 
ble Varieties of Ornament, till (in the end of 
Autumn) they fill our Garners with pleaſant 
Fruit, and our Cellars with rich and winy Li- 
uors. Few Cottagers, yea very few of our 
wealthieſt Yeomen, do taſte any orher Drink in 
the Family, except at ſome ſpecial Feſtivals, 
| twice 
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a twice or thrice in the Year, and that for Vari- 
5 ff cty, rather than with choice. * 
Orchards being the Pride of our Countrey, 
and the Scene of my profent diſcourſe, I will 
offer unto you two Obſervations upon that Ar- 
gument, as properly directive to them that 
can affect the Pleaſure or Profit, which muſt 
needs be, in many reſpects, very much: As, 
for that they do not only ſweeten, but alſo 
purity the ambient Air, (which I conceive to 
conduce very much to the conſtant Health and 
long Lives, for which our County hath been 
always famous) and for that they fence our 
Habitations and Walks from the ſtroke of Winds 
and Storms in the Winter, and affords us ſhel- 
ter and ſhade in the Heat of Summer; and (if 
I may acknowledge. grateful Trifles) for that 
they harbour a conſtant Aviary of SweetSingers, 
Which are here retained without the charge 
or violence of the 7alian Wiers. 

My firſt Obſervation is this ; I conceive that 
if other Countrys would ſubmit to the ſame 
Patience and Induſtry, as is uſual amongſt us, 
they might partake of a great meaſure (at lealt) 
of the ſame Bleſſings. As wee ſee in our Bor- 
Wl derers of Shropſhire, Worceſter ſhire, and Gloceſter- 

ſhire, and alſo in Somerſetſhire; and much more 
in Xent and Efſey, &c. My reaſon I take from 
the wonderful difference of Soils where we 
abound with rich Orchards. About Bromyard, 
a cold Air, and a ſhallow barren Soil, yet ſtore 
of Orchards of divers kinds of fpicey and ſa- 
voury Apples. About Roffe and Webley, and 
towards the Hay, a ſhallow, hot, ſandy or 

| A 3 ſtony 
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ſtony Rye-Lapd andexpos'd to a changeable 
Air from the diſguſts of the Black Mountain; 
yet here, and all over Trchinfield, and alſo à. 
bout Lemſter, both towards Keinton, and to- 
wards Fayremile, (Which make a third difference 


of ſhallow and Rtatying Land) im all theſe bar. 


ren Provinces, as good ſtore of undeceiving 
Orchards, as in the richeſt Vale in the County, 
even by Frome Banks. Only as | fore- noted, 
where the dryeſt Fruit-Trees are planted in x 
yery hot, ſhallow, and dry Soil, there we 
muſt be content with a full and certain Bleſſing 
every ſecond | Year. This being alſo allowed, 
that ſome Soil and ſome Air is more agreeable 
for ſome kind of Fruit, than for other; as for 
example, Worceſterſhire is more proper for 


| Pears and Cherries, than Herefordſhire, and 


Herefordſhire more proper for Apples. The 
reaſon of the difference may in part appear by 
this following Illuſtration. Where the Turf 
is very ſhallow, the rough ſtarvy Ground (which 
in this Country we wrongfully call Marle) 
hinders the tender Root of the Apple-Tree 
from deſcending deep enough for due Novriſh- 
ment, and fit ſhelter, There (is in the Ground 
which we eſteem the moſt barren) the Root 
of the Pear-Tree, having a more piercing vi- 
gour, breaks his way through this coarſe Marle 
as it will alſo cleave through ſome Veins of 
Rocks and Stones; and under this ſtarvy 
Ground, it finds a more congenial and richer 
Nouriſhment ; as appears by the ſtore of Fruit, 


fair, and juicy, and alſo by the rifid of the 
Tree, ſmooth, bright- coloured, and free _ 
e MA ye. 6 St. iS, { >: 0153 
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Moſs. This we alſo note, that in a deep Soil, 
that is moſt. kind for Apples, if the Root of 2 
Pear Tree deſcends deep into a ſoft clay Ground, 
the 1ree ſpends all his Strength in growin 
downwards, and becomes leſs ſpacious, and 
leſs beautiful in the Head, and leſs fruittul, 
And where ſome Pears fiad great Difference of 
Soil, whether gratted or planted by the Stock, 
there it differeth ſametimes in bulk, and oft 
times in other Qualities very .much, Which 
ſeemeth to me to explain, why there is ſach 
different kinds of Pears. in every Country: 
their Shape and their Nature, and therefore 
alſo their Names being changed ſo often, and 
ZR WT 0 | 
_ A'fo I have. frequently noted, that the richeſt 
Cyder, and the beſt taſted Apples for the 
Table, do grow in the Soil that is leſs deepand 
leſs commended for other uſes, as in a high 
Ground, or dry Land. And you ſhall find the 
better taſted Fruit to be more wretched or 
wrinckled, or ſpotted with Warts, Moles, or 
Freckles, or of a more Ruilet or Teller Colour. 
The other Apple that comes from the richer 
and lower Ground, is more pallid, more plump, 
but more wateriſh and iaſipid. I conclude 
this Obſervation with this Direction, That 
ſince no kind of Soil ſhould wholly diſcourage 
us, and yet much regard muſt be had of fit- 
ting the Fruit to the Soil, thorefore we muſt 
employ our firſt care in the Plantation of a 
Nurlery, where our Experiences may daily 
iacreaſe, and the Plants alſo be educated, pre- 
pared and fitted for the neighbouring Soil. 
| | For 
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For what Columella faith of Vines, I may as try. 
ly ſay of Fruit- Trees; Dl ex longinquo petitur, 
arum familiaritur noſtro ſolo venit, propt er quod 
difficilius convaleſcit alienum exteræ regionis. Op. 
timum eſt ergo eodem agro quo vitem diſpoſiturus 
et, vel certe vicino, facere ſeminarium; idqut 
multum refert loci natura, &c. de arbor. cap. 1. 

My ſecond Obſervation is intended to en. 
courage the Plantation of a Nurſery, by dired. 
ing the ſure way how to fit the Soil with the 
_ greateſt variety of Fruits, and alſo to obtain 
the ſpeedieſt reward, together with a Yearly 
delight in Novelties, and a like growth in 

rperiences, 

But becauſe I muſt now imbark into ſome 
paradoxes, which will not eaſily obtain belief, 
and leaſt of all amongſt our own Countrymen 
here in Herefordſhire, tor ſome reaſons which 
hereafter will occur, Iwill make my entrance 
with a plain and true Story. 

Some Years ago I read a ſmall Treatiſe of 
Orchards and Gardens written by William Lan- 
fone, a North-Country Man, Printed 1626, 
In it I found many aſſertions which ſeemed to 
me ſo ſtrange, ſo contrary toour general Opi- 
nion, ſo diſcordant from our daily Practice, 
and fo incredible, that I could not forbear my 
ſmiles, I} related the particulars to all our beſt 
Artiſts. Every Man confirmed me, that the 
Treatiſe was wholly ridiculous, and in no reſ- 
peR worthy to be examined and weighed ; yet | 
thought I found many ſigns of Honeſty and In- 
tegrity in the Man, a ſound, clear, natural wit, 
ang all things atteſted and affirm'd upon his own 

J Experiences. 
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piences- This raiſed my Wonder the more. 
Amongſt many particulars ſome were as fol- 
loweth. 3 4:4) 

1. That the beſt way to plant an Orchard 
were to turn the Ground with a Spade in Fe- 
bruary, and to ſet from February till May, every 
Month, ſome Kernels of the beſt and ſoundeſt 
Apples or Pears &c, finger deep, at a Foot 
diſtance : And by removing the reſt (as time 
and occaſion ſhould adviſe) to leave the likeli- 
eſt Plant to reſide in the natural place unremo- 
ved. Ch. J. pag. 17 

2. That the Kernels of every Apple would 
©; "a Apples of the like kind. Chap. 7. 

ag. 18. 

75 That by the Leaves of each ſpiring Plant 
you might diſtinguiſh each kind of Fruit, he- 
ther delicate or harſh, &c. Ch. 7. pag. 18. 

5. That Apples either grafted, or any time 
removed, could never be ſound, durable or 
otherwiſe perfect. | 

1. The firſt of theſe Aſſertions was rejected, 
as dilatory, and retarding our hopes and reward 
for halfan Age. 

2. The ſecond was contradicted by daily ex- 

erience, which voucheth that many Apple- 

ernels will degenerate to Crabs, at leaſt if 
taken from Apples planted on a Crab Stock : 
And that Crab-Kernels are better for a Planta» 
tion, than any Apple-Kernels. | 

3. The third note was wholly unknown and 
unobſerved in our Country. 


; 4. The fourth, like an unreaſonable Phan- 
J' The 
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5. The fifth, as refuted in all our Orchards 
every where. ol e — Fit! ks, | 
Notwithſtanding theſe Oppoſitions, I ſtill 
retained my good Opinion of the Man's Honeſty 
and Experience. There ore I reſfolyed to make 
exact trial with patience, -I digg'd Holes of 
three Foot breadth in a parcel of ordinary Clay- 
Ground. [ Note that the whole Piece of Clay- 
Ground was turned ſomewhat deep with the 
Spade before, that the ſettlings might gather 
root as well in that vulgar Ground, as alſo in 
the finer Mold] I enquired flips of ſeveral 
Trees that grew without Graffing, and bore 
ſeveral-Fruits of their natural kind : Theſe I 
placed each kind round about the Verges of the 
ſeveral Holes. By diligent enquiry” the firſt 
Spring I found fonrtcen ſeveral ſorts of theſe 
natural Apples, the Fruit much differing in taſte, 
e, and colour; ſome only Green and ſo 
wriſh, ſome red-ſtreaked, ſome party-coloured, 
and very pleaſant, ſome Table-Fruit in Sum- 
mer, ſome Winter Fruit; ſome Cyder Fruit. 
Of all theſe the Xentih Codling was by odds 
the worſt: Not many better than the French 
Cornel. Having placed theſe Slips in the Bor- 
der of the Hole at a Foot diſtance, I filled up 
the Hole with a fine kind of Garden Mould, 
carryed thither in Barrows. This I raiſed not 
in Tumps, for I foreſaw the inconvenience, 
that it would be a Harbour for Ants and Piſ- 
mires. I kept it alſo at an equal level, that 
the Rain might not. lodge there, and corrupt 
the young Roots. In the midſt of this fine 
Mold, in the moſt temperate Weather, I did 
r N Monthly 


Monthly, from Autumn to the next Spring, 
ſet Kernels of the fineſt ſort of Apples, with 
delineating in a Sciograph the ſeveral kinds in 
ſeveral Places. I now find that the Kernels of 
Apples grafted on Crab - Stocks prove not all 
Crabs, nor (as 1 gueſs) altogether of the kind 
of that Apple, whence the Kernel was taken. 
_ 2dly, That, as the Mold is finer where they 
firſt grow, ſo the Fruit ſeemeth more civil, and 
in coarſe Ground they degenerate towards the 
Crab. Our Neighbours, for a Nurſery, ſow 
the droſs or muſt (as we call it). of Apples 
ground in a Cyder Mill. But I have noted 
the faireſt Kernels to be bruiſed in the Mill, the 
remainder being ſmall, and ſown in coarſe 
Land, become a kind of Crabs. 


* 


And that the Kernels of natural Apples do 
very much propend to the kind of which they 
are deſcended. This was neglected, and there» 
fore unknown to our Neighbours, who had no 
need of this Curioſity, as being ſo addicted to 
graffing, that they take not notice of any na» 
tural Apple, except the Genget Moyle, the 
Kydoddin, the Sweeting, and the French Cor- 
nel; which are found in all Places. Tis ſure 
that Kernels of the ſame Apples, in a far dif- 
fering Soil, do produce a different Apple ; but 
(as 1 ſaid fill with ſome inclination to the o- 
riginal, if it be the Kernel of an ungrafted 
Apple. And this may advertiſe the beſt Sea- 
ſon of deſigning variety ; namely, in applicati- 
on of choice Compoſt to the very Kernel, as 
Gab. Plat. preſcribeth Exp. 14. pag. 210. of the 
Additions to the excellent Legacy. All other 
—_— Stories 
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Stories, of porring liquors into the bark; or 
bulk of the Tree, are effete and idle Fancies, 
for nine days wonder. OY 
_ 3dly, I find the truth, and that much more 
might be added to Lawſons Rules, of diſtin. 

guiſhing the hopefulneſs of the Fruit by the 
firſt Leaves of the yearling Plant. For a ſhort 
and dark green Leaf prognoſticateth a crabbed 
Fruit. With a larger Leafand thick, but alſo 
dark green, I have found a good Winter-Ap- 
ple, but the Stock hardy to endure a ſtiff Clay- 
Ground. A fady willowiſh broad Leaf noteth 
a flat, inſipid Apple, as the Kentiſh Codling, 
which holds out well againſt Blaſts. A paler 
green, as the Poppinjay, or Barbary Leaf, eſpe - 
cially if the Leaf be limber alſo, noteth a deli- 
cate Fruit: And the broader the Leaf, the fai- 
rer that Fruit. A wrinkled Leaf, neither very 
dark, nor very light, proves red ſtreak'd Crab 
Stocks have reddiſh tops. More particulars 
will occur by ordinary obſervation. 

4thly, For the incredible durance of Apple» 
Trees, toa thouſand Years, I have upon much 
experience and many Reaſons much abated the 
preſumption of my cenſure * Tis certainly 
true (as Gabriel Plat in the foreſaid place noteth) 
that if, a Man aim at his preſent profit, then 
graffing is his way: But if he aim at the profit 
of his Poſterity, then it is beſt not to graft at 
all. This I add, that moſt ungraffed Apples 
are apt by the overweight of their Fruit to lean 
towards the Ground: And J have ſeen many of 
them quell'd quite to the Ground ; where they 
do renew their ſtrength, and get up again 

| Into 
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into many Trunks, in a continued order, an- 


ſwerable to the old Fable of the Giant Antæus. 
Every aſpiring Trunk of ſome of theſe natu- 
ral Apples, is much more laſting than any 
grafted Fruit- Tree: And many very aged Peo- 
ple have aſſured me, that they have diſcerned 
no difference either of their growth or decay, 
in their whole Age from their Childhood. 1 
will tell you upon my Credit the Wonders of 
one Tree of this kind, now growing in Ocle Pit- 
chard : TheFruit 1s not very ſappy, nor plea- 
ſant; the Leaf dark green, and ſtiff. My 
known Friend (for tryal) made of that Tree 
five of our large Hogſheads, conſiſting of fixty 
four Statute Gallons of Cyder, without the 
mixture of any Water. It ordinarily yieldeth 
four Hogſheads, and ſeldom or (as they aſſure 
me that dwell there) never faileth of three. 
Yet few of our Countrymen have heard of 
it, or take notice of it. This Tree hath had 


very many upriſings, ſo that I conceive it hath. 


been many hundreds of Years making this Pro- 
greſs. My dear Alliance, Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
was Owner of it many Years, and dwelt al- 
ways in that Pariſh. He is now paſt Eighty 
Years old, of firm ſtrength and freſh memory; 
yet he affir meth, that he never could diſcern 
any change in the Tree. And his Wife for 
many Years tried to plant the Branches, but 
was utterly diſcouraged by their ſlow Motion. 
I have for three Years tried ſome Branches, 
which ſeem only to keep a faint Life, with very 


little Progreſs. The Ground on which this 


great Tree grows, is Paſture, and ſeems not 
| * 
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in the age of Man to have been broken up. or 
relieved with Compoſt, or freſn Mold; which 
may ſhew, that it is a very hardy Plant. 80 
much upon the ad venture of mine oπCn Credit, 
which may be examined by a Thouſand Wit⸗ 
neſſes to confirm the Credit, or rather gueſs 
and propoſal, of Mr. Lawſon. 

care muſt be had in the removal, which ſhould 
be ſoon after the Leaf is fallen, when the Au- 
tumnal Rains have ſoftned the Earth at the 
Roots, that the Roots be not bruiſed or woun- 
ded in the removal: And then the Tree ſhould 
keep the ſame pofition towards the Heavens; 


the Roots laid alſo in the ſame Poſture, the 


ſmaller Fibres, or bearded Roots rather cut at 
the Ends than crumpled up; and the Earth 
in which the Stock is laid, ſomewhat of the 
ſame kind, but bettered, and mellowed, not 
with undigeſted Muck, but with fine Mold, 


and ſhovelings of the Fold. If the Roots are 


cut or bruiſed, to the ſame proportion the 
Branches muſt be lopped. In a grafted Plant 
every Bow ſhould be lopped, at the very Tops, 
in Apples and Pears ; not in Cherries and Plums. 
In a natural Plant, the Bowes ſhould not at 
all be lopped, but ſome taken off cloſe to the 
Trunk; that the Root at firſt replantation be 
not engaged to maintain too many Suckers: 
And this muſt be done with ſuch diſcretion, 


that the Top-Branches be not too cloſe toge- 


ther ; for the natural Plant is apt to grow 
ſpiry, and thereby fails of fruitfulneſs. There- 
fore let the reſervyed Branches be divided at a 

© Bs | convenient 
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5thly, For duration of the Frult- Tree, much 
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convenient roundneſs. The Branches that are 
cut off, may be ſet, and ill grow, but flowly. 
If the Top prove ſpirey, or the Fruit unkind, 
then the due Remedy muſt be in graffing. 
Neither is graffiug to be uſed only as a Re- 
medy For it doth moſt Certainly improve the 
kind of the Fruit: lnſomuch that a Gi aft of the 
ame Fruit doth meliorate the Fruit, as is late- 
ly much - obſerved by our Welſb Neighbours, 
who do graffe the Gennet-Moyle upon the 
fame Stock, and thereby obtain a larger Apple, 
more juicy, and better for all uſes : And ſome; 
triplic te their Graffings (for a curioſity) upon 
the ſame account. : 797410 
And it is noted amongſt us, that a Pearmain 
or any other pleaſant Fruit, either for Cyder, 
or for the Table, is much ſweeter, if grafted 
upon the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle, or Kydod - 
din, than if grafted on a Crab- Stock; though 
much leſs laſting upon the Stock of the Gennet- 
Moyle: be Gennet Moyle being alſo leſs 
laſting, eſpecialy amongſt us, where they are 
generally planted of large ſettlings, which muſt; . 
needs wound them in their very beginnings, 
and therefore hinder their duration. | 
Alſo grafting doth much precipitate, or at 
leaſt expedite the Reward, cſpeclally if the 
Graffe be taken from a Branch that hath ſome 
Years conſtantly born ſound. Fruit plentifully. 
Truſt not to one Year's trial. Poteſt enim vel 
anni proventu, vel aliis de cauſis, etiam naturaliter 
infacunda ſemel exuberare : Sed ubi plurimis velut 
emeritisa non rum ſtipendiis fides ſurculo conſtitit, 
nihil dubit andum eſt de facunditate: nec tamen 
ultra 
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ultra" quadriannium talis exrenditur inguiſtrio; 
faith Columella in a like caſe ; lib. 3. c. 6. 
1. Thus we ſee how to haſten the Reward: 
both by graffing, and in the choice of the 
. And how to ſweeten the Fruit and better 
it, both by the choice of a pleaſing Stock, and 
alſo-of a kind Graffe, | 
3. And how to multiply variety in the diver- 
ſity of Compoſt, eſpecially at the firft plantation 
of the Kernel; and I add, with frequent ap- 
plication of pleaſant Infuſions and Liquids, as 
in which Anniſs Seeds, Fennel, Roſemary, or 


other agreeable Aromaticks have been ſteeped: 


Vet beware of giving too much Juice to a young 
Plant ; for that may drown it, or make it leſs 
guſtful : And I never ſaw an Orchard prove, 
where the Ground was wetted with a Water- 
Gall, or where the Moiſture did for ſome time 
lye there, and could not be drained away. Yet 
near a running Sink of ſoiled Water, I have 
ſeen the approaching Trees never fail of their 
Fruit. hs; | 
4. And hence we ſee how to plant an Orchard 
that may probably remain to the World's end. 
And in this point I have inſinuated ſome part 
of my Paradoxes, by the way of a Story, and in 
pretence of defending another againſt the Opi- 
nion and common practice of mine own Coun- 
trymen. Mr. Lamſon's Book I have not now at 
hand, neither can I record his Judgement ver- 
bally, but I think I have ſtuck cloſe to his 
e 


Drebard:- Tl 
Ve addeth that the Fruit of the natural Plant 


doth grow better and pleaſanter by time, as 
bettet at Thirty Vears Growth than at Twenty: | 


ears Growth. This 1 Know not, See Chap. 7. 
pag 18, 19. ieee | by 
Alſo he requireth much more diſtance of the 
Trees than 'we- obſerve as Sixty Foot at leaſt. 
Our common Orchards are at Twenty Foot 
diſtaace ; our beſt Orchards at Thirty at leaſt, 
by alternative Rows per quinc uncem. In large 
Crofts o Arahle, reſerved for conſtant Tillage, 
which is a neceſſary help to Fruit: Trees, our 
beſt Hushands-gratt hi h, and prefer Lam ons 
utmoſt diſtance, even Sixty Vards, that the 
Teames miy not annay the Trees; and then the 
Trees bear a full 4.oad o Fruit, and ſpread to 
the natural Perfection. This add, that if you 
wouid have the Trees grow tall, and ſhadow 
more in Summer, and keep! off Winds better 
in Winter, and the Fruit the ſweeter, then you 
ſhould plant the cloſer together, yet never near. 
er than Twenty, Foot. EL. 37 | | 
To conclude my parodoxes; He that is pros 
vided of a Nurſery, need not be very nicely 
provident for the longevity of his Trees. A 
{mall Parcel of Ground will furniſh ſtore for all 
his Grounds, and for all his Neighbourhood, 
to play away upon Graſfings and novel Experi- 
ments. And to encourage this Nurſery, I nog 
ſum up all with my laſt paradox, that for theſe 
four laſt Years, whereof two were very dry 
Summers, I laid the fruitful ſprays of natural 
Apple-Plants in the Ground, ſome very tmall, 
not two Foot above Ground, all thereabout; 
and from the firſt Summer to this preſear 
Spring, they never failed to bear as thick as 
B Traces 
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Fraces of Onidns. But it is better for the 
Piant, if you pull off the young Apples ſoon after 
tbey are knitted, the firſt Year at leaſt. Some 
I laid alſo of four Vards length under the Ground, 
of the ſprays lying ſlope above Ground : Theſe 
gro and bear incredibly... Others I flope, and 
pare' away the / bordering Turf, that the re- 
flected Sun may give me the early benefit ofa 
dwarf Orchard ; and theſe, againſt Midſummer, 
| are as big as a lady's Fiſt. I preſent themto 
| ſtore of Witneſſes. If I dwelt near Cheapſide, 
j Eihoutd make my new planted Nurſery as rich 
as an Orchard. All natural Apples are not of 
this precocity: The more durable (as I ſaid be- 
fore) are much more ſullen. Some require a 
knot ſor the 'Reot; others not: All three 
the better for it. To ſome a ſmall ſlice of the 
Bark is as good. Before December, whilſt the 
ſpray grows on the Tree, by the bluntneſs of 
the Bud you may diſcover what Branch will 
bear Fruit the next Summer immediately 
following, if you cut off the Branch, and ſet it . ta 
before the Bads be ſprouted too far forward, W V 
(as you may in February, or the beginning of I P. 
March) This (with ſome) will paſs as a Pro- 
pheſy. A fore blaſt or MHay - Froſts may deceive W +. 
yon. Of theſe natural Apples there are not 
paſt ſix or ſerea Kinds diſtinguiſhed by proper I be 
Names amongſt us. I conceive they can never d 
be diſtinguiſhed, for that every individual al- W þ, 
ways aſſumes a peculiar. Nature from the inf ſl 
nite variety of Compoſt. In this Nurſery, US WM © 
the ſame pains, and no charge, to try the Seeds „. 
Oo” Firrs, Pines, Cyprus, Pitch, Oc which prove h. 
better for replantation than in Hot- beds. or * 
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able or hollow, bur ſomewhat; tough, binding, 
and tenacious, leaſt: the Winds root up the 
Stocks. And many times Servants when they 
betake - to Marriage, ſeek out an Acre or two 
of Ground, which they find fit for Orchards; 
fot this they give a Fine, or double value for 
Years or Lives; and thereon they builda Cot- 
tage, and plant an Orchard, which is all the 
Wealth they have for themſelves, and their 
Poſterity. | 17 ltd 
For Gardens, we have little enconragement 
to deſign more than is: for the neceſſary uſe f 
our own Families, except our River Hye may 
be made navigable for tranſportation. And by 
defect of traaiportation, our Store of Cyder is 
become a Snare to many, who turn Gods Bie- 
ſings into wantonneſs and drunkenneſs. The 
credit of Cyder being of few late Years much ad- 
vanced in the eſtimation of our beſt Gentry, who 
have ſought out the right Method of ripeniag 
and hoarding the choiceſt Fruits, and of finding 
the right Seaſon of OY it, and ſome * 
2 0 
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of bottling it.” But am cogfident that muck 
more may be added to the Perfection of it when 
they ſnall alſo apply to it the due ſubtilties of 
the myſterious Art of Fermentetion. 


I found it much amended, by putting pure 


Cyder upon the freſh Lees of a' Butt of Sack, 
tewly dra. 9979 er 
In Vines our Gentry have lately contended 
in a profitable ambition to excel each other: 


So that the white Muſcadel is vulgar, the pur. 


ple and black Grape frequent, the Parſly Grape 
and Frontiniack in many hands 

Wall-Nuts belong to our Highway ſides, 
and are fitteſt for dry and ſtony Grounds. 7 


find them for the dryeſt Ground of the Nurſery 


a never failing Companion. In Columella we 
may find many excellent Rules how to aſcertain 
and haſten their Growth, and to mend their 
quality. on | 
The large Cheſaut being ſuch a maſculine 
food for luſty Ruſticks, and fo much uſed at the 
beſt Tables in France, and ſo ſavoury in the con- 


diment of our ſtrongeſt Cyder with falt, I much 


blame our Countrymen, that we have no more 


_ uſe ofa Food that would ſoon become cheap, 


common, and laſting. 

All theſe Nuts and Filberts do accelerate 
growth, (as I have proved) by the rules of 
Columella In aqua mulſa, nec ninius dulci mace- 


rato, ita r ſaporis fruftum, cum adoleves 


rit, prebebit, & interim melius & cilerius fron- 
debit, lib. 5. cap. 10. and again, de arb. 22.1 
cannot tell whether it ſhould not be read, ec 
- nimis dulci; but I try ed it in Milk, and alſo in 
ſtale Urine ſteep'd in Sheeps- Dung, with good 
' ſucceſs. He adds for an Improvement, Et is 
8 — media 
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nedulla  firule ſine putamine nucem Grecam vel 
auvellanam abſcondito, & ita adobruito. A. worthy - 
Perſon tryed, the Kernels of Cherry-ſtones and 
plum ſtones, having firſt broken and caſt away, 
the Shells, and ſetting them in Summer time, 
25 ſoon as they were ripe z and he aſſureth that . 
they got a Years advantage in oel. 

Ido much wonder that ſuch a ſingular honeſt 
Man as Gabriel Plat ſhould write, that it is 
found by experience, that 4 Cheſuut in ten or 
twelve Years will grow into a fair Tree, able 
to be the Maſter · poſt of a fair Building. And 
the like ot the Walnut, Rap. 13. pag. 269 
Addit. to the Legacy. 

I am at the like wonder at honeſt Cap. Bla ber 
precedent of ſmall quickſet Oaks, that at eleven 
Years growth made ſparrs and ſmall Buildings . 
Timber, Chap. 25. pag 158. Edit. 1652. 

Our Elm is of ſpe ea; eft growth, all Timber, 
always ſhredded to be the talleſt of Engliſh, 
Trees; and found in Rows on our Highways, 
and at every Cottager's Door, except they be 
compell'd to gi ve place to Fruit Trees. 

In many Journeys. through Siropſhire, ] babe 
ſcarce ſeen two Elms of the right kind. The 
cruſt of the Earth there is too ſhallow. But the 
Root of the Oaks cleaves through the harder 
Earth, and ſurely. finds a Marley ſubſtance for 
his plentiful ſuſteuauce to the full depth of his 
Stature, 

quod quant um vertice ad auras 


eEthereas, tant um radice ad Tart ara tendit, 
Georg. 2. ver ſ. 191, 


B3 2 ox. i 
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All our Hills have ſometimes born Oaks or 


few failed, and I conceive moſt are very apt 


for it. © But of late the Iron- Mills have devour. 


ed our Glory, and deflbured our Groves. 
We are generally noted to excel in all kinds 
of Husbandry; our Ploughs are light; but we 
liſten after further Directions which come to 
us through your hands. The Rye of Cicbanger 
and of ſome parts of /#chinfield is as good as the 
Muncorne or Miſcellane of many other Coun- 
tries; and our Wheat is upon the Ground far 
Ticher than I ſaw any in the fair Vale of Eſome 
itt Worceſterſhire and Warwickſhire; as in my 
Travels, I ſometimes examin'd it in the Com- 
pany of other more skilful Husbandmen. 
Tor Paſtures we add Improvements daily, 
and as a Stranger paſſeth by our Habitations, 
by our Fences, Orchards, Paſtufes, Arable, he 
may diſtinguiſn a © well-ordered Houſekeeper 


and a Frecholder, from an over-wracked Te- 


naut, and an Unthriſftrt. 
This is the Country where Romland Vaughan 
began his Water-works; and I can name you a 
Treat number of admirable Contrivers for the 
publick good. 0 347 

The Lord Scudamore may well begin to us; 
a rare Example, for the well-ordering of all his 
Family, a great preſerver of Woods againſt the 
Day of England's need, maintaining laudable 
hoſpitality regularly bounded with due ſobri- 
ety, and always keeping able Servants to pro- 
mote the beſt expediences of all kinds of Agri- 
culture. And Sr. H. L. hath heartily proſe- 
uted the ſame Encovragements. Our learned 
WE. B. H. drives ou the fame Deſign. as far as 
the glances of a molt ſedulous Employment 
© >: 6 As „ 3 Gs "FP EY 5 Will 
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will permit. Mr., K. of L. is excellently apt, 
and conſtantly Aubert in the furt as wel 
of Delicacies, as Neceſſaries. Mr. S. of J, bath 
in few Vears raiſed an under Tenement,, fro 
$1. yearly, and ſo rented, . to be. well worth 
60 I. yearly, and ſo. reuted, or thereabouts. 
He never fails in any point of good Husbandry. 
Mr. F. of, B. hath raiſed his poor Paſtures from 
the value of 25. Gd. to be better worth than 
20 8. yearly. C. M. hath meta mor phoſed his 
Wilderneſs to be Iike the Orchards of Alcinus; 
herein alſo a hearty Patriot. I. muſt ceaſe to 
name Men, ſince in every Village there is ſomę 
excellent Repuhſican.. %% 0 9 «(5 
With one fad Note I mult now conclude this 
diſcourſes. .l-wiſa this fore Proverb, Bona terra, 
mala gens, may not, belong to us. The moſt 
High hath filled us with his Bleſſings, but we 
fail ſo much in returning due Thanks; that 
we many times turn his Bleſſings into heavy 
Curſes, and make his liberal. Gifts the; preyatt- 
ing cauſe of our haſty ruin, And whereas the 
rural life ſhould. in all reaſon, be the maſt hum- 
ble, and tame, and innocent; yet daily expe- 
Tience ſhe y eth, that where any Trade of Mar 
nufacture is driven on, there the Word of God 
bears a Price: Where Trade thrives not, there 
the Word of God is at the beſt but as a plena- 
fant Song ; If ſometimes they hear it, yet ſel- 
dom they obey it. And all Doors and High- 
ways are oppreſſed with idle and ſturdy Vaga- 
bonds ; And it is more eaſy for an honeſt Juiti- 
ciary to do the work of Hercules in cleanſing 
the Augæan Stable, than to remedy ſuch a cu- 
ſtomary and prevailing Evil. Our freſh Ex- 
peRtation is, that ſome worthy Patriot will 


B 4 break 
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bout Noon; Wheretore we pray with the Pſal- 
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break through the Difficulties of an obſtruQive 
People, and force open a way for Trade and 
Commerce. Let our Pravers and Importuqi. 
ties preſs on all true- hearted Patriots thu tg 
advance the Publick. For this Adventure is, 
without diſpute, ſure of a Reward in Heaven, 


and not only free from the envy of Men, but 


alſoalways acknowledged to deſerve everlaſting 
Monuments of Glory. And thus alſo in the 
perſon of another (as pnder'a fit Vail of Mo. 
deſty) I briefly hint unto yob, what eſteem we 
do truly owe unto your Laboprs. I pray the 
Lord to remember your diligence in the g:cat 
Day of his appearance in Glory. nel 
May the 3d. 1656. e 

- Your hearty Well-wſher, and obliged Ser- 
wy Yb vant in the Lord, I. B, 


SIR; 


Aving employed one Day upon a long l et- 
h ter to you concerning Orchards and the 
Cu ture of Herefordſhire, and the Meſſenger be- 
ing not yet gone, I ſhall now add ſomewhat, 
or at leaſt ſumm pp the reſult of my former 


 Diſcoprſe. © 


The Ground fr an Orchard ſhould rather in- 
cline towards the South than towards the North: 
Yet no neceſfity of niceneſs in that point. 
They prove well towards the North, $0 ra- 
ther towards the riſing Sun, than towards the 


Weſt. Let the Weſt Wind is the beſt; and 


the Weſtern Snn beſt ripening. And the Blaſts 
gommonly come from the full Sou: h, and a- 


miſt 
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miſt; to be delivered from the-evil that flieth 
at Noontide. 3 f 
Yet a diligent obſerver: may find that tho 
burcfl Winds are apt to gather into Channels 
the ſurface of the Earth, as the Streams 
of Water do: And a Man may find by his Eye 
40d! Reaſon, and ſee it confirmed by anniverſa- 
ry experience, that at a Mile's diſtance one 
at of the Heavens is far more agreeable, or 
urtful than anvther, either by the condad-of 
Hills and Vales in the Neighbourhood; or at a 
diſtance, or by Vapours ariſing from Lakes, 
Rivers, or Mooriſh Gronnds. which by Fxoſts 
are turned into Baſts - For we have confirmad 
it into a Proverb, that dry Froſts do not blaſt 
- but moiſt 'Froſts and Froſts following after Rain 
do; and dampy Grounds make Froſts that 
would be dry in other Pl ces, become molſt in 
the Neighbourhood. Alſo ſometimes in a very 
bottom the Air is penn'd ſo cloſe, and the Sunis 
heat ſo multiplyed by Reflections, that it is apt, 
to gat her the Southern Blaſts (which, as | ſaid, 
are the more frequent, and more hurtful toche 
nicer Fruit, and to Hops as in a Furnace or 
Oven. 
If the Cruſt; or richer Surface of the Earth be 
near a Foot deep, it is fully enough: And if 
the Cruſt of the Earth be deeper, yet | have 
ſeldom ſeen any of our Storks ſet more thaw a 
Foot deep. except they be great Stocks, which 
ſhould keep their former depth. 
It the Ground be equable, that is, in any, pro- 
clivity relating towards a level, thea it is pity 
to >tocx1t with natural Plants. The more ex- 
edite way were in October t ſettle Crab-5tocks 
at thirty Foot diſtance in the foreme: tioned belt 


order, — quincuicem ; And alter Gree Years, 
Tue 
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the next following Spring. {endfor.an Artiſt 
to graft them with the beſt Fruit. 
The Crab Stocks ſnould not be above the 
bigneſs of a Man's 'Handwriſh; If bigger, 'tis 
leſs apt to cloſe with the Graſt, and then the 
Rain finds a Hole, toi the danger. of the Stock. 
Our uſual Cuſtom Was, upon the bin Stock 

to ſet two or three Grafts, which (for. variety) 
might be different, without any hazard or da- 
mage. Of late many do ſlope the teck tor one 
only Graft, conceiving this the more certain way 
to unite the Stock, and graff fully and ſpeedily, 
In à Nurſery, it the Stocks be as ſmall as 
[Twigs, the ſureſt and ſpeedieſt Way is by the 
Joint Graft, where, no; lefs than eight ſides are 
engaged, and this is an nem of the 
laſt Stamp. ebu 
We cannot truſt to any Artiſt, but have 
need to uſe a true and careful Friend in the 
choice of Grafts from the fruitful Branch of a 
ſound and fruitful; Tree. And an Error in 
this Point (beſides the miſtake of the Fruit) 
may prorogue the reward for ſive Vęars or more, 
which is a {ad loſs. Collume lla 8 former Note is 
worthy to be remembred in this point. 

If: the Ground be very unequal, tis a great 
7 Charge, and a very groſs Vanity to level it. 
For there is a- kind of Beauty, and a ſore Re- 
freſhment in a Wilderneſs; at leaſt it is a good 
Soil if appendant to a pleaſant Garden. And 
it may be better, more kind, and more fruit- 
ful, moſt certainly more fit for varitety, and 
| for all changeof Seaſons by incquality, than by 
equality. And this is the Ground that is fitteſt 
for the natural Apple, who is then wronged, 
matmed, or wonnded, when he is hindered Toe 

| is 
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his natural coarſe, or forced into order. Vet 
I ſhould not plant him in ſuch Bottoms, where 
the Water cannot paſs away: The deſcent were 
beſt for his ſituation. DH RES NE eg i hase 
The Apples we commend for Grafts, are the 
* Stockin Apple, the © Fellyflower Apple, the Well- 
Apple, the Eliot, the Queen. Crab, the Qaince- 
Apple, the Vinter-Quining, the Harvey, the 
William, the Leonard; the Fohn- Apple, the 
Siout ing, not "forgetting the Pearmain, and 
Pippin, and Leather-Coat. Theſe,” and many 
more that areinameleſfs; are for the TableQ. 

For Cyder theStreak*d Muſt is moſt commen- 
ded ; but tis but a kind of Shrub or Hedge- 
Plant, not apt to grow to a large Tree, and 
ſpending Strength ſo thick and fo conſtantly, 
that the Planter commonly ſurvives to ſee the 
decay. of his 'own Work. There is a white 
Muft, much commended for ſtrong luſty Cyder,” 
the Tree long laſting. Another white Muſt © 
hath this Fault; they abide not on the Tree, 
to be gathered together, but are always drop- 
ping one after another. c . 

I need not note ſuch Cautions as may afford 
choice for all Seaſons, early and late, and in 
the firſt ſtocking of the Ground to plant Pears 
and Apples alternately, at leaſt if we have no 
certainty of the nature of the Ground; and 
there is a Beauty as well as Profit in variety: 
and Pears grow long before they take up much 
room, and for the moſt part begin to be in Per- 
fection, when the grafted Apple is decay'd. 
Or a 'Winter Apple, which laſts longer, ard 
grows ſlower, may be alternative to a Cyder- 
Apple. R AN 
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The Clay-Land binds the Tree fafter from 
Wind-Strokes, the Sandy-Land haſteneth the 
growth more. By Rows of Elms every Orchard 
and Village is generally fenced from the North 
and North - Eaſt Wind; yet no neceſſity. 

For Hops, we make haſte to be the chief Hop- 
Maſters in Ergland; our Country having ſtore 
of Coppice- Woods, and many. -provident Men 
within theſe. three Years plaating abundance 
of the faireſt and largeſtſortof Hops. All about 
Rromyard in a baſe Soil there is great ſtore. At 
firſt we adventwed-oaly upon deep, low, rich 
and mooriſh-Grounds ; now we climb up the 
Hills with wonderful ſuceſs. We find alſo that 
the Bottoms are apt to gather Heatas an Oven, 
ſas is aboveſaid) and that b-gets Honey-Dews, 
when the more open Air eſcapes it. 

Our Poets new and old, and all beſt Iudg- 
ments do highly commend the pleaſure of a 
Grove, Horat. 12. Epiſt. 2. Scriptorum chorus 
omnis amat Nemus, & fugit urbes, We do com- 
monly deviſe a ſhadowy Walk from our Gardens 
throngh our Orchards (which is the richeſt, 
ſweeteſt, and moſt embelliſn'd Grove) into our 
Coppice Woods or Timber-Woods. Thus we 
approach the reſemblance of Paradice, which 
God with his own perfect Hand had appropri- 
ated for the delight of his innocent Maſter- 
piece. If a Gap lyes in the way between our 
Orchard and Coppice we fill up the vacancy 
with the artificial help of a Hop-Yard, where 
a buſy Weed gives the ſhape ofa Wood. This 
muſt content us, till we can gain the Credit of 
a Vineyard, which as yet hangs between hope . 
and fear. The late dry Summers did ſwell 
us with hopes; the latter fickle Spring and 
nw moiſt 
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woiſt Autumn did blaſt, or drown our expect- 


ation; e 0 Ayr e 
Some ſow Acotns, and Aſh- keys. and other 


Others count it much better to plant Quick- ſets, 
which make more haſte, and may be more re- 
ducible to the beauty of order. Jars 

Before we adventure for Woods upon untry- 
ed Ground, tis not amiſs to make uſe of Sr. 
Hugh Plat s Augur. My ſelf having bought 
a ſmall Tenement, thought it worth the while 
to ſee the nature of mine own Land for nine 
Foot depth, which was ſoon done. By that I 
found where Sand, where Stone, and where 
Marl of the beſt ſort were neareſt at hands: 
I found the reaſon why one piece of Arable was 
more cold and moiſt, and leſs fruitful than a- 
nother. _ ITS) 

We have a belief, that the moſt barren ſur- 
face hath the richeſt entrails, not only of me- 
tallick Minerals, but alſo of Stone, yea of Marl, 
or ſome other rich material. And this is cer- 


* 


tain, that which we eſteem the richeſt Land, 


and buy it at the deareſt rate by far, that is in 
many reſpects the pooreſt Land: As for exam- 


ple, our richeſt Land is eſteemed to be on Rome 


Banks, the Paſture very rich, the Arable a ſtiff 
Clay bearing the beſt Wheat; yet this Clay is 
very unkind for Gardens, it does devour much 
Compoſt. lt is a flow Ground for Orchards ; 
the Arable is much inclinable to the Mildews:: 
If we have need to turn it into Paſtures, though 
we have great advantages of Land-floods, or 
other tat Waters, and the Ground ſeem very 
likely for Paſture, yet it is almoſt as good to 
give it away, as to go about to turn it _ Pa- 
are 


Seeds for Woods, in wilde and hilly Grounds. 
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ſure! I have ſeen that in Twenty Years it d 
thers not a Turf, or Sward. Yea lately, the 
want of Winter- floods two Fears together left 
the Paſtures as bare, hard, ſtarvy, chapt and 
cheany, as the baſeſt Land upon the Welſh 
Mountains. And if the Arable be there once 
out of heart, or miſs of one courſe of plowing, 
It is coſtly work to recover it. 
On the contrary, in many Places of the hot 
Rye-Land, where the Paſtures. have a coarſe 
Sea-green Blade, or ſhort and poor, and where 
the Fields refuſe 'Whert, Peaſe, and Fitches, 
there Sheep thrive beſt, and their Dung ſudden- 
ly recovers the Arable, which is light and eaſy 
for a weak Team: In three or four Tears tis at 
the beſt for fuch-Paſture as it proves. The Pas 
ſtures quickly improved by fatting Sheep there, 
that may lye upon it Night and Day. The 
Land quick for: Orchards, or any ſort of Trees, 
as well the talleſt Elms, as the Aſfr; caſily ſit- 
ted for Gardens, for Hemp, Flax, Turneps, 
Pat ſnips, &c. Hence you may judge which of 
theſe were more worthy to be called the richer 
Land: If the rich Water-floods did not give 
the rich Paſtures the advantage on one ſide. 
And hence you may ſee what prevalency there 
is in the advantage of Paſture only. ü 
I have ſeldom ſeen Paſtures forced by Compoſt 
in this Country, as I have ſeen it elſewhere. On- 
1y in the Winter we feed our Cattel on the 
higher Paſtures, and in the hazzard of a rot, 
ſome follow the Directions of Gabriel Plata, in 
putting out their Sheep all Nights; which hath 
proved a Safeguard to the Sheep, and a great 
help to the Paſture. Other helps of Paiture 
we do omit, every rill of Water is carefully 
: conducted 
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Eönducted ko the beſt uſe," If it runs from @ 
fat Stream, Land- flood, or Lime-ſtone, we 
find benefit in it, if withal we let it paſsover 
and away, before it 'exchangeth it's fatneſs in 


to a cold hunger, which falls out in a very few 


Days. Some Water we find ſo hungry, that 
we dare not receive it, but at Seaſons of ne- 


ceſſity. Lime wWe have ſeldom tryed upon Pa- 


ſture. , Aſhes” we find excellent to beget the 
yhite and purple Honeyſuckle, if ſifted on the 
Ground in February, till it hath half candyed 
the Ground, like a Hoar-Froſt. Our beſt Eu- 
gliſh Hay - ſeed is by experience found to be our 
more natural Friend. ente 

Our Graſiers, which are Butchers, do find 
this fault in the excellent Paſtures ſtored with 
Gilt-cups, which is a kind of Crowfoot, that 
it makes the fat of their Beef turn yellow, as 
ifit were of an old Beef. | 5 

The Honey- ſuckle and Graſs we ſort for Cows, 
the ſowrer for the Breed of young Cattel, the 
harder and ſtronger for labouring Oxen; and 


if it be rough, and little better than Sheep- * 


Paſture, *tis the better for Horſes, to mend the 
Breed of them for the Saddle. In an hyperbo- 
Jical exceſs, for the fuller- illuſtration, I may 
ſay, that a Nag fed upon high Gronnds and 
dry Grounds is, for travel, as much beyond a 
Nag I bred in the lower Meadows, as a Lion 
exceedeth a Cow in activity For a bag to 
Market, or a Cart, you may breed them in 
in the lower Meadows, and you ſhall ſee them 
big-limb'd, well-truſs'd, and apt to tire them- 
ſelves with their own bulk and weight. The 


other that are bred on dry Ground, are Airy *' 


and Sinewy, full of Spirits and Vigour, in 
| hape 
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ſhape like the Barbe: They rid, Ground; an 
gather Courage and delight in robs own ſpeed. 4 
Thus Colts well choſen, and Sheep well order. 
ed, may be a tich Help to repairthe diſtreſſes 


of dry Paſture. Fenn nan ; 
For Sheep we are skilꝰd beyond the Rules of 
Gab. Plats, our Wooll being the fineſt of England, 
and our Sheep ſmall, and not bearing above 16 
Ounces ordinarily, (yet I have ſeen our faireſt 
Weathers bear thirty Ounces of Wooll } being 
ſmall and nice, they are genecally houſed b 
Night, Summer and Winter. Aud are therefore 
Hable to two kinds of rot: The one is only of 
the Liver at fi:ſt, and if it be diſcerned, tis 
cured ' by the Butcher's Knife, without much 
loſs to the Owner; the other preyails over the 
whole Body of the Sheep, and makes the Fleſh 
fit for nothing but Dogs. I know ſome Places, 
in which there hath not been a rot in the Me- 
mory of any of the Inhabitants ; but there they 
change often, becauſe the Ground is very ſto- 
ny, and in two or three Vears wears out their 
Mouths : And nothing preſerves Sheep better 
than change of Soil. Onr c mmon Husbind- 
men keep their, ſmall Flocks at all adventure 
without much Care or Caution. But for larger 
Flock s our Shepherds of Lemſteroer and Irchin- 
Feld are moſt incomparably expert. 
Whiltt this Letter is under my Hand, by 2 
Conference with Mr S. concerning Orchards, I 
am aſſured, that upon a long Try al (as in a way 
of conteſtation) it was found experimentally, 
that ſome Apples raiſed of Kernels did exceed 
the beſt that could be found of grafted Apples 


in delicacy of Laſte 
F Ne Hee | That 


chards: 
That he OL. to b r thi . 
lng, by « Oraſrofthe me kind, ant 


wy — near Neighbour ihade_a-Hog FR f 
cyder of Kentiſh Cod lings only able taſted. 
this very Week. It had taſtefar differing ire 
all our other Cyder, not bad, nor very excel» 
ent. That it looks like Ferry, of 19 arheyiſl 
zolour: -* arr v1 O 2094 vie 
He alſs- cave. ine at his Sn Houſe 4 Wölk 
cleaſarit Drink, v Hich I thought to he Cydeiz 
d preſerr d it before Red-ſtreak d Cyder, 
whieh was of the beſt; en iv 
out to me and others at the fame time: IM his 
commended Drink was compounded 6f (Crabs 
never hoarded, but maten Fon fh wk e _ — 


il} 


mmediately round toge therwit 
| Infiious” Rind, which 2 this time ft — 
is always wont to be r8apy., This Drinit was 


not clear; b but had ſome reſkmblande ot r 
1 But he 'aſſures us, that the Crab does 
is Compoſition always preſerve the Perty 
fem being roapy: IF f (as of all Men cag 
belt believe. nim, who will not break his:fort! 
to ſave his Life) this ian encellent Artz at qne 
time to make Crabs, Which grow haturalhy in 
all wild, dry, 41d barren Soil, 4 rich Fruit; 
und by them alſo to make atich Benefit vf thoſe 
Fears, which in the language of another gund 
Husband were called 4 cumberſome Weed? 
He preſcribeth that tbe more luſhious the 
Pear be, the more Crabs: be added ta it By 
the taſte in tie Mill you thay fit it, generally 
more fears thai Crabs: He noteth that theſe 


Era bs were not of the forementioned Broimibury 
. Crabs 


* ; * * 
„ * 0 , 
* \ Os 
* * 


4 WT e gr? Sold 
Crabs, but common Crabs ;'of which Gen 
Crabs he advertiſeth there are two ſorts...” The 
firſt ſoon ripe, and yellowiſh;: and-fipto he min- 
gled with > 44 Pears that are firſt ripe. And of 
This kind was the 7 — that he gave to us. The 
other is a more ſullen Crab, green about the 
end of Autumn. This agrees with it's contem · 
2 Pears. Or to make a kind of Seythian 
inc; fit to quicken! the Palate of a; ſturdy 
Hinde, they may be laid in Heaps. for a Months 
hoarding, and then gronnd hy themſelves, or 
with Winter Apples. We know how welcome 
to r, Peaſants; and alſo to our Seamen, a 
inegar or Verjuice would he, either to 
unge with Pottage, or with water far Drink. 
We have not yet felt ſo much want in England, 
as were neceſſary to teach us thę uſe of Crabs, 
or other general branches of Frugality. . [The 
Bromabury Crab, ſu often mentioned, is fax lar- 
ger — either of the other ſort, pud i in ape 
lkeanA ple. ; 
Sir, *Tis time! mould now give-: yon 1 
In this you may ſee my hearty deſires towards 
the Improvement and Welfare of out Native 
Country. If we muſt be hindered of Trade with 
Spain, | I wiſh: our Engliſh indignation would ſcorg 
to feed at their Tables, to drink of 1 Li- 
quors, or otherwiſe to borrow or buy of them, 
or of any of their Confederates, as long as our 
Native Soil did ſupply us with Neceſſaries. | 
ray God to ſtrengthen us all in a firm love tg 
Js holy Truth, and in 8 mutual love to each o- 
her, under the ſheſrer A his frerlaſting. Ner- 

dies. I 
* Hereford May 13 1655. 
TPuour Serpant in the Lord, J. 2 
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ted to publick view, for an worthz 
Men in other Connttys to che ike in theſe, 
and other Parts.of Husbandgy; .. That the Lafing 
Paſſhges ſhould be, turned into the yernaculoys 

Language, and many expr eſſions altered. into 
more plain and;common,-Exgliſh, that all Wir 
gar x capacities may apa them, 655 0 5 
510190 oy we a Aol 2407 ano a £10 1 
0 ys wh 2451902 2THs;» Men, Di; 


That it is nom 1 to * plat 
of. thoſe Letters:with:ſuch_accurateneſs, as 
comes a Piece dreft. fo . Judements, 
it muſt lie abroad; it muſt go as. 77 all 1 — 
alike, in the free Garb of a natural ſi 
mien. with, W eee 

fit Words, 4; eee 
-Joſtead, of a Tranſlation of 
7 1 41 ID. 8 Won bas fro is hors 

3.that, which is ar g Trad 
hav A e familiarity with our Soil, ton 

ni ö 


oY time tabs: it Takindly to be ba 
ative P 


7” re not a + Ml for an exact tranllation, 
haying nõ other Edition but that of Hieron, Come 
mel ine. 1595, which is ſo full of Errours that | 
12 pect every Line. It were an excellent work, 
— Man fouls publiſh a well 3 Co- 
thę four n ey being 

<A Monuments of Afftiquityz the firſt, na me- 

y that of Cato the Cenior, being almoſt 2000 
Fearsold. EA now deſtitute of Libreriees 
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no reaſon to conceive it to be long now, before 
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CORRIGENDA. 


HE ſo much admir'd Scarlet, call'd in Page 

210, Beau-dye ;; has not its 'Denominaticn 
' from the French Word Bean, i. e, Fine: But 
from Stratford-Bow,-'a ſmall VA lage, - within 
Four Miles of London, famous for its River; 
the Softneſs of which Water, contributes to the 
Dying of Scarlets more beautifully, than can be 
perform'd elſewhere. 

The Reader is Aefird to take Notice, that 
the late Biſhop of London, ſo often mention'd 
in this Work, was that excellent Botaniſt Dr. 
Henry Compton, who died Anno 1713. 

Camden-Houſe, near 5. is now in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Rt. Hon, Lord Lechmere. 
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HAT the invaluable Tract, now added 
Dy this Work, intitled. Her cfordſbire Ox- 
CHARDS, may be render d intelligible to the 
meaneſt Capacity; I ſhal” explain what is 
therein directed, Pages 17, 25, by Planting f 

Orchards, in alternative Rows, per Qulxcux- | 
e are 11.52 note) yo mr Se ; 
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Xenophon thus deſcribeth the gallant Planta- 
tion of Cyrus at Sardis, as render'd by Cicero, — 
« Arbores pari intervallo fitas, rectos ordines & | 
* omma per pulchre in Qui * directa. That 
* 1s, the Rows and 2270 handſomely diſ- 
pos d; or Five Trebi, .d ſet together, that a 
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regular Angularity, and thorough Proſpect, | 
vas left on every Side, owing this Name - j 
the 
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* the Quintuple — of Trees, as thus figus 
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1. . A Philoſophical Account of the Works of 
Nature, endeavouring to ſet forth the 

ſeveral Gradations Remarkable in the Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal Parts of the Creation, 

-tending to the Compoſition of a Scale of L 
to which is added,” An Account of the State of 
Gardening, as it is now in Great Britain and 
other Parts of Europe; together with ſeveral 
New Experiments relating to the Improvement 
of Barren Ground, and the Propagating of Tim- 
ber-Trees, Fruit-Trees, &c. with many Cu- 
_ Cuts finely. illuminated hy Richard Brad- 
, Fellow of the Royal Society. 

| 122 A Philoſophical Treatiſ: 0 Huſbandry ond 
Gardening, being 4 New Method of Cultivating 
and increaſing all ſorts of Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers, a very curious Work, containing ma- 
ny uſeful Secrets in Nature for helping the Ve- 
getation of Trees and Plants, and for fortifying 
the moſt ſtubborn Soils. By G. A. Agricola, 
M. D. and Doctor of Philoſophy, at Ratisbonne, 
tranſlated from the High Dutch, with Remarks; ; 
and adorn'd with Cuts, the whole revisd, and 
compar'd with the Original; together with a 


Preface, co s New Method... By Ri- 
chard Bradley, F. S 


3. The Hiſtory of ſucculent Pas contain- 
ing the Aloes, Ficoids, (or Fig Mari olds) 
Torch Thiſtles, Melon Thiſtles, and ſuch o- 
thers as are not capable of an Hortus ficcus, en- 

grav d 


- - 


waved fromthe Originals, on copper Plates;r 
ith theii Deſcriptions ald Manner of Culture: 
in 2 Parts, ch Nichard Brallen, F. Ri S. 
eee 19e erl. Arat igml 
31853 Husbunry and Gardenang -QQavo. .. 6 
Sn eU ther 1d o rs 0 bool 101 
1 1. The Mhole Art of. Huſbandry . or, The, 
Way of impoving and managing Land. Being 
a full / Callectian of whnt has been writ either 
by aſtient or madern Authors, with many Ad-, 
ditions of Ne Experiments and Improvements 
not treated of b others; g alſo an, Account of; 
the Particular Sorts of Huſbandry: us d in feve-, 
ral Counties, with Propoſals for its further Im- 
provement. Jo irhich is added, the Countsy- 
man's Kalendar, what he is to da every Month 
in the Year, in 2 Vols. by Mos timer. TR The. 
5th Edition, with Additiong, IJ co Alter 
2. Itchnograpbia Ruſlica, or the Nobleman, 
Gentleman, and - Gardener's Recreation, con- 
taining Directions for the general Diſtribution 
of a Country Seat into Rural and Extenfive 
Gardens, Parks, Paddockes, c. and a Gene- 
ral Syſtem of Agriculture, illuſtrated with a- 
bove Fiffy Copper Plates, done by the beſt 
Hands from the Authors Drawings, in 3 Vols. 
by Stephen Switzer, Gardener ſeveral Years to 
Mr. London and i ſe. 2, A. JG Hat 
J 3. Mema Horticulturæ, or the Art of Gardening 
in 3 Books, the 1ſt Treateth of the Excellency; 
Situation, Soil, Form, Walks, Arbours, Springs, 
Fountains, Water-Works, Grotto's, Statues; 
and other Ornaments of Gardens, with many 
Rules and Directions concerning the ſame. The 
ad of all Sorts of Trees planted for Ornaments 
of Shade, Winter-Greens, Flower - Trees, and 
— | Flowers, 
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Flowers, "that ww) PETTY 
the Gardens of. thb. Aud the beſt; 
Ways and Methods of Raiſin ng; „ Planting, Land: 
Improving them. The 3d of the Kitchen- Gar- 


den, and of the Varibtytf gated 


for. Food or an Aan cuti N with ma- 
Ay general: cl Fang Lal Th Tiiſtru- 
ons for- the m alterwig and 


einlehing y Sort 0 2 'witers: 
ing, cleanſing and ing ali Sartsuf Earth 
to the varions [Plants rat aur nf planted, 
therein, Sc. Hluſtrated with Sculptures The 
t Edition; to which is added t (Gardetier's 
Monthly Directions. B y F. Wooldridge, Gent. 
4. 'MiſteUancons- Oi vation im the Pra- 

&ice of Phyſiek, Anatomy; and Surge Win 
new and curions Remarks in Botany, ddorn'd 
with Copper Plates, commurlicated in ſeueral 
Letters to Eminent Fhyſioiansg and Learned 
Members of the Royal Society, a, Bir Hans 
Sloan Dr. Mead" Dr. Hally, Dr. Douglaſs, Mr. 
Petiver,” Gd. Tdh i 5 refir de A Letter to 
the late Pr. Baynardz wir neu- Experiments; 
and eonfſderabſe Improvememts in che Uſe of 
the Cold Rath By Patrick Blair, MD. F. R.. 


194A New. Table of Di atoryr Plants, di- 

tributed according t Virtiies, by CUT 

Blair, M. D. F. R. S. hl 

An 'Botanick dhe in 2 Paots, by Ric 
arr. 4k 9A (91651 1 3, [ of © fit 
7 The Engh Sol Apia; or: the 4 pleat Bees 

Maſter the whole Arbhand Myſter y 


of the Mane — any being a Collection 
and Imprewemert of what has been written by 
all Authors relating to tlis Subject, ub welbAn- 


tient as Medern 3 with a- new Diſòbverx of an 
ex- 
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excellent Method r making Bee-Houſts and 
Colonies; to free the Owners from the teat 
Charge and Trouble that attends the ſwur 
of: Bees, is much more ad eaus than 
Method hitherto practiſed; by: all 
Appror dup 111 ; Royal Tf 631 nn þ 409 
I. Artig $2160) Miſcolanies 1H Iain 
A APY s 0 Del 0 2 943 10 r 26. 11A 
The T Uf foby Hampden, Eſq; (of Sie ed 
8 the Sen the great 
Caſe of Shi betusem his Majeſty K. 
Charles I. And rar tleman herein arè in- 
forted the whole Necord in Latin and Engliſ:; 
The ſeveral Arguments of Couneil, learned in 
the Law on both Sides, in that moſt remarka- 
ble Caſe at the Har; with this Opinions of att 
the Judges un the Bench in the Exchequer 
Chamber, &c. As alſo Mr. Si. John's Speech in 
the Houſe of Lords, Fan: ythi 1640, concerns 
i Ship- REF; Win Mr. Vullens Speech to 
the Hufe. „April #24; 1640, "dm: 
the ſame Subject; and His famous Speech in 
Parliament, at a Conference of both Houſes in 
the Painted Chamber, July th, 1641, on the 
exhibiting” Articles by che Commons h 
Mr. Juſtice G/apley," one of the Judges who gave 
Judgment for the King in that Cauſe. To 
which 1s added, the Tr ot of Thomas Harriſon, 
Clerk, for Words ſpoken againſt Mr. Jultice 
Hutton, (when upon the Bench) with the Pro- 
ceedings thereupon. 
N. . This Tryal compleats the Collection 
of rs State-Tryals in Folio. 
Sir Villiam Temple's Works, 2 Vol. 
State-Tracts in K. William the 24's Time, 3 Vol, 
Sir Henry Spellman's Works and Remains. 
Memoirs 


| 25 1 55 . 65 
V gan: em * 1640. The 
Van Edition, with ds L. us, 3'Yols!, N 
MONASTICON HIBERNICUM: . Or, the 
Monaſtical Hiſtorꝝ f Ireland. Containing,. J. 
An Account of the Foundation of all the Ab- 


bies, Prior Nunnexies, nd ofher Regular 
* Gene See {Phe Titles un« 


der which they were founded and the Name, 
_ Quality, and Life of each Foumderg, II. A Geo- 
Sraphieal Deſcription of the Provinces, Coun- 
ties] Cities, or Towns in which they were ſea · 
ted the ſeyeral Regular Orders to which they 
helong ds with Obſcrvations-Hiſtorical and Cris = 
 tioal;-and the mat remarkable Circumſtances = 
relating to their Fongdation and. Suppreſſion. 
Thbe Whole comple from the moſſ ech 
Writers, and grigmal Manuſcri . including 
2 Tranſlation of that. celebrated " Monfiewr. 
 ALEMAND's.Hiftorre ene eee Irlande, II- 
luſtrated with Sculptures of the Habits worn by 
the principal Orders, Wy 2-ReW. correct Map of 
Freland by Mr, Moll Price 6.8. A very {ſmall 
* Number are printed on ine Royal Paper te 
tie Curious, . II 47 101 tor 
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